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CHAPTER  I 

A    RENEGADE 

IN  the  Mutiny  days,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  in  the  days  when 
the  flames  of  that  fierce  revolt  were  burning  red 
and  high,  two  men,  two  actors  in  an  obscure  and 
unregarded  scene  of  that  terrible  drama,  were 
standing  on  the  parapet  of  an  old  stone  fort,  half- 
islanded  by  a  swift  Indian  river,  the  dismantled 
stronghold  of  some  once  powerful  but  long-for- 
gotten freebooter,  and  were  gazing  across  the 
parched  and  sad-coloured  plain  towards  a  range  of 
low  hills  to  the  northward. 

"  Here  they  come  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  them  at 
length. 

"  They  have  no  guns,"  he  added,  a  few  moments 
later,  as  he  handed  his  telescope  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"No,"  returned  the  other,  quietly,  after  he, 
too,  had  scanned  the  slow-moving  column  crawl- 
ing down  over  the  sky-line. 

"They   will    not    need   them,"    he   went    on. 
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"  They  will  have  ladders.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  those  others  have  been  at  work  since  day- 
break cutting  bamboos  by  the  river.  The  troops 
cannot  be  here  before  sunset.  They  will  halt  for 
two  hours,  and  then  they  will  attack.  It  will  be 
dark.  We  are  too  few,  now,  to  keep  them  off. 
We  might  have  done  it  by  daylight,  but  in  the 
dark  it  will  be  another  matter  ;  and  before  the 
dawn  we  shall  be  with  the  Prophet.  Should 
Allah  permit  that  any  were  left  at  sunrise  there 
might  perhaps  be  quarter.  We  have  never 
owned  allegiance  to  the  English  ;  they  never 
were  our  masters.  But  for  the  sahib  it  is 
different.  He  must  get  away  down  the  river, 
now,  while  yet  there  is  time." 

The  first  speaker  was  a  European,  although  his 
sunburnt  face  was  so  grimed  with  dust  and 
powder-smoke  that  it  was  hardly  paler  than  that 
of  the  old  native  officer  who  stood  near  him, 
leaning  back  against  the  wheel  of  a  brass  field- 
piece.  But  the  touches  of  barbaric  splendour  in 
his  uniform  and  accoutrements — his  green  tunic, 
heavily  laced  with  gold,  the  magnificent  mount- 
ings of  his  sword,  and,  more  than  all,  his  plumed 
and  jewelled  turban — betokened  an  officer  of 
high  rank  in  the  service  of  some  Indian  prince. 
He  was  a  man  of  middle  height  and  slender 
build  ;  dark-haired,  brown-eyed  ;  a  man  of  not 
more  than  five-and-thirty  at  most,  in  spite  of 
grey  patches  about  his  temples,  and  streaks  of 
white  in  his  moustache. 
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In  the  square  within  the  ramparts,  lying  for 
the  most  part  close  under  the  thick  walls,  seeking 
shelter,  not  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  for  fight- 
ing had  ceased  for  the  time,  but  from  the  pitiless 
heat  of  the  sun,  were  some  hundred  and  fifty 
men  ;  all  that  were  left  of  the  little  army  of  the 
Rajah  of  Al  Hamar,  which,  after  vainly  trying  to 
join  hands  with  the  insurgent  sepoys  in  the  north, 
had  been  headed  off"  by  a  body  of  English  troops, 
and  was  now  making  its  last  hopeless  stand  in 
the  old  fort  by  the  river. 

Even  now,  with  this  scanty  handful  of 
defenders,  the  capture  of  the  place  was  no  affair 
of  child's  play.  The  old  freebooter  had  built 
himself  no  mean  fortress ;  a  fortress  which,  in 
that  stoneless  region,  was  regarded  by  the  natives 
as  the  work  of  the  genii.  The  high  walls,  whose 
unmortared  and  hardly  visible  joints  offered  no 
foot-hold  to  the  stormers,  were  proof  against 
everything  but  artillery.  The  main  gateway, 
whose  door,  together  with  every  other  scrap  of 
wood-work,  had  long  since  disappeared,  had  been 
blocked  up  with  great  stones  from  the  interior 
walls  of  the  building,  and  was  protected  by  two 
strong  covering  towers.  The  only  other  entrance 
was  on  the  river,  where  there  was  a  postern,  con- 
nected with  a  little  landing-place  by  a  steep  flight 
of  steps  cut  in  the  high  bank,  and  completely 
screened  by  masonry.  Nor  was  there  any  other 
available  means  of  access  by  water.  The  river 
was  so  broken  by  rapids,  so  strewn  with  shoals, 
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and  so  obstructed  by  tree-trunks  that  had  been 
swept  down  its  swift  course  in  flood-time,  that  it 
was  quite  impassable  by  any  craft  larger  than  the 
canoe  of  the  fisherman  Kharjee,  who,  with  his 
family,  had  established  himself  in  the  deserted 
fort,  and  whose  two  sons  were  now  serving  with 
the  army  of  the  Rajah. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  desperate  fighting.  The 
attack  had  begun  at  dawn,  had  been  continued  all 
through  the  fierce  heat  of  mid-day,  and  had 
lasted  until  far  on  in  the  afternoon.  But  there  was 
no  cover.  The  Rajah's  men  were  well  armed 
and  were  good  marksmen.  And  at  length,  when 
the  sun,  like  a  round  shield  of  burnished  copper, 
was  low  down  in  the  west,  the  bugle  had  sounded 
the  retire.  The  stormers,  in  falling  back,  had 
carried  off  their  wounded  ;  but  the  red-coated 
dead  were  still  lying  where  they  fell,  some  of 
them  at  the  very  foot  of  the  wall,  among  the 
wrecks  of  broken  scaling-ladders. 

But  there  was  no  escape.  The  capture  of  the 
fort  was  only  a  question  of  time — without  doubt, 
of  a  very  little  time.  In  front  were  the  enemy, 
checked  for  the  moment,  but  none  the  less  de- 
termined, and  with  reinforcements  within  a  few 
hours'  march.  Behind  was  the  river,  too  wide 
and  too  swift  to  ford,  and  with  no  boat  within 
reach  but  Kharjee's  frail  canoe.  No,  there  was 
no  escape. 

The  solitary  European,  at  any  rate,  had  nothing 
to  hope  for.  His  neck  was  fairly  in  the  noose. 
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Whatever  mercy  might  be  shown  to  any  natives 
who  should  survive  the  storming,  there  could  be 
none  for  the  renegade  who  commanded  them. 

And  yet,  to  give  even  a  renegade  his  due, 
there  was  something  to  be  said  for  Valentine 
Macarthy. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  three  soldier  brothers, 
the  second  of  whom,  Conrad,  after  long  service 
under  the  East  India  Company,  had,  a  year  or 
two  before  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  risen  to  the 
command  of  a  sepoy  regiment.  When  the  storm 
burst,  the  sepoys  had  revolted  to  a  man  ;  and 
their  own  colonel  and  his  wife — and,  as  was  at 
first  supposed,  his  little  daughter  Norah — had 
been  among  their  earliest  victims. 

Dennis,  the  head  of  the  house,  after  some  years 
of  inactive  garrison  life,  near  home,  during  the 
long  European  peace,  had  left  the  service,  and 
had  settled  quietly  down  on  the  ancestral  estate 
in  the  County  Kerry.  In  a  fatal  moment,  how- 
ever, he  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  one  of  the 
most  ardent  agitators  of  1848,  and  had  been 
drawn  into  the  plots  and  machinations  which 
vexed  the  peace  of  Ireland  in  that  stormy  year. 
He  was  even  given  the  command — on  paper — of 
a  company  of  pikemen.  But  the  authorities 
allowed  him  no  time  to  do  any  mischief ;  and  at 
the  moment  of  his  arrest  not  a  man  had  been  en- 
rolled. There  were  circumstances  in  his  case 
which  caused  him  to  be  treated  with  what  some 
people  regarded  as  singular  lenity,  and  he  suffered 
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no   penalty   beyond  banishment  from  his  native 
land. 

News  of  what  had  happened  in  Ireland  had 
not  long  reached  India  when  Valentine  Macarthy, 
a  newly-gazetted  ensign  in  a  line  regiment,  landed 
in  Bombay,  young  and  strong,  and  fired  with 
hope  and  ambition  and  enthusiasm.  India,  how- 
ever, had  no  welcome  for  him.  When  he 
reported  himself  at  headquarters  at  Nullahpore, 
the  regiment,  which  had  lately  come  from 
Belfast,  and  was  strongly  tinctured  with  Orange 
sympathies,  were  talking  of  nothing  but  the 
Irish  treason-trials.  Macarthy  was  an  Irishman  ; 
his  brother  was  a  rebel.  It  was  nothing  to  the 
point  that  he  had  had  no  leanings  towards  the 
men  of  '48,  and  that  he  had  altogether  dis- 
approved of  the  hare-brained  schemes  that  had 
brought  trouble  on  his  brother  Dennis.  Follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Wynne,  the  senior  major,  the 
whole  mess  made  a  dead  set  at  the  unfortunate 
Irishman.  Even  the  colonel,  a  fine  and  chivalrous 
old  soldier,  and,  moreover,  not  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  Wynne,  would  barely  speak  to  him. 
Existence  in  the  regiment  became  unbearable ; 
and  the  hot-blooded  young  ensign  was  on  the 
point  of  throwing  up  his  commission  in  despair, 
when  an  event  happened  which  changed  in  a 
moment  the  current  of  his  life. 

He  had  gone  for  a  long  and  solitary  walk,  as  his 
custom  was,  and  he  was  strolling  slowly  back  along 
the  great  canal,  debating  with  himself  whether  the 
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readiest  way  out  of  his  difficulties  did  not  lie 
beneath  the  surface  of  that  dark  water,  when  he 
was  roused  from  his  gloomy  reverie  by  a  shout, 
some  distance  ahead  of  him,  followed  by  sounds 
suggestive  of  someone  in  distress. 

Running  quickly  to  the  spot  he  found  two  men 
struggling  on  the  ground.  On  his  back  in  the 
road,  pinned  down  by  a  gigantic  native,  who  was 
in  the  very  act  of  drawing  a  murderous-looking 
knife  from  his  sash,  was  the  Rajah  of  Al  Hamar, 
a  young  Indian  prince  whom  Macarthy  had  met 
more  than  once  in  his  wanderings  near  the  town. 

The  Rajah,  helpless  in  the  grip  of  his  powerful 
adversary,  had  given  himself  up  for  lost,  when 
a  timely  blow  from  the  Irishman's  fist  stretched 
the  would-be  murderer  on  his  back,  while  the 
knife,  flying  from  his  hand,  splashed  into  the 
canal.  The  man  lay  for  a  moment  as  if  stunned. 
Then,  scrambling  to  his  feet,  and  staggering 
away  a  few  paces,  he  pulled  himself  together  and 
ran  for  his  life. 

The  Rajah,  assisted  to  his  feet  by  his  deliverer, 
leaned  for  some  seconds,  in  silence,  on  the  latter' s 
arm.  Then,  picking  up  his  turban,  which  had 
fallen  off  in  the  scuffle,  he  tore  from  it  a  great 
lustrous  ruby,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and 
pressed  it  upon  Macarthy,  and  would  hear  no 
word  of  refusal  or  objection. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  you,"  said  he,  truth- 
fully enough,  "  I  should  by  this  time  have  lost 
much  more  than  this  poor  stone.  Nor  would  I 
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dream  of  insulting  so  brave  a  soldier  by  so  much 
as  hinting  at  a  reward,  even  for  so  great  a  service. 
It  is  but  a  symbol. 

' '  If  Ensign  Macarthy  will  forgive  my  speaking 
of  it,"  he  went  on,  <{  I  know  something  of  his 
troubles  and  his  loneliness.  If  he  will  accept  it, 
the  friendship  of  Sallah-ed-Deen  is  his,  as  long 
as  life  shall  last,  and  may  this  red  jewel,  in  its 
fashion  and  its  colour,  be  a  reminder  to  him, 
while  he  and  I  shall  live,  of  the  red  heart  of  his 
friend." 

Macarthy  knew  well  the  reputation  of  the  man 
he  had  rescued.  He  was  of  an  altogether 
different  make  and  temper  from  the  common 
run  of  native  kinglets.  He  was  distinguished, 
not  only  for  his  courage  and  his  chivalrous  bear- 
ing, but  for  his  humanity  and  enlightenment. 
His  wise  and  vigorous  administration  might  have 
been  modelled  on  the  best  of  Western  methods, 
and  no  fault  had  ever  been  found  with  his 
government  of  his  few  thousand  somewhat 
turbulent  subjects. 

Yet  he  had  few  friends  among  his  English 
neighbours,  the  garrison  of  Nullahpore.  He 
quietly  avoided  the  colonel,  who,  as  he  saw, 
rather  affected  to  look  down  upon  him.  He 
carefully  held  aloof  from  most  of  the  other 
officers,  and  especially  from  the  opinionated  and 
supercilious  Major  Wynne.  But  for  the  solitary 
young  ensign  he  had  felt  from  the  first  a  strong 
attraction. 
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"  And  now,  sahib,"  said  the  Prince,  "  here 
come  my  troopers.  My  impatience  or  their  delay 
nearly  cost  them  their  master.  Here  are  horses. 
Let  the  sahib  deign  to  honour  my  poor  house 
with  his  presence.  It  is  not  far  to  ride." 

It  was  late  when  the  Rajah  and  his  rescuer 
parted  on  the  steps  of  the  palace.  And  the 
Valentine  Macarthy  who,  mounted  on  a  magnifi- 
cent charger,  another  of  his  new  friend's  gifts, 
and  escorted  by  two  of  the  latter' s  picturesquely- 
equipped  body-guard,  rode  back  to  quarters  that 
memorable  night  was  a  very  different  man  from 
the  Valentine  Macarthy  who  had  listlessly  ac- 
knowledged the  sentry's  salute  a  few  hours  before. 
He  went  out  a  downcast,  desperate  man.  He 
came  back  with  the  old  firm  step,  and  the  old 
confident  bearing  ;  with  the  old  sparkle  in  his 
eyes  and  the  old  tunes  on  his  lips.  Wynne  and 
the  others  might  do  their  worst.  He  was  in- 
dependent of  them  now. 

For  the  Rajah  of  Al  Hamar  had  been  far  indeed 
from  confining  the  expression  of  his  gratitude  to 
a  mere  ruby,  royal  stone  although  it  was.  He 
had  offered  the  young  officer  the  command  of 
his  little  army,  which  he  had  long  wished  to 
train  after  a  European  model ;  and  he  had  hinted 
at  terms  which  almost  took  the  Irishman's  breath 
away. 

Next  morning  Macarthy  sought  an  interview 
with  the  colonel. 

As  he  listened  to   the   young  ensign's  story, 
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beginning  with  the  misfortunes  of  Dennis 
Macarthy,  and  ending  up  with  the  offer  of 
Sallah-ed-Deen,  the  old  martinet's  grim  face 
relaxed.  Then  a  shade  of  trouble  gathered  on 
his  war-worn  features.  And  when  the  young 
officer  touched,  lightly  enough,  on  what  he  had 
had  to  endure  since  he  had  joined  the  regiment, 
Colonel  Terry  rose  from  his  seat  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Macarthy,  I'm  sorry.  I'm 
ashamed  of  myself  and  of  the  whole  mess.  But 
when  I  tell  them — " 

"  Don't  tell  them,  sir.  Don't  tell  them  a  word 
of  it.  They  condemned  me  unheard,  and  with- 
out a  shadow  of  reason.  I've  set  myself  right 
with  you,  sir,  but  there  isn't  another  man  in  the 
regiment  whose  opinion  I  care  a  straw  for.  And 
now  that  I'm  going — " 

"Ah,  but  it's  a  pity  you  should  go.  That 
young  Rajah  may  be  a  decent  fellow  enough, 
although  I  can't  say  that  he  ever  attracted  me 
much.  He's  enormously  rich,  they  say,  and  I 
daresay  you'd  make  a  good  thing  of  it.  But 
you'd  be  all  alone.  Al  Hamar's  a  God-forsaken 
place  ;  there's  not  another  white  man  in  it. 

"  Well,  come  to  my  quarters  to-night,  and 
we'll  talk  it  over.  The  wife  and  Kathleen  have 
always  been  your  friends,  and  they've  begged 
me  more  than  once  to  bring  you  to  the  house. 
Mrs  Terry  is  Irish,  too.  But,  like  the  fool  that 
I  was,  I  listened  too  much  to  that  fellow  Wynne. 
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Upon  my  soul,  I'm  sorry.  You  will  come,  won't 
you?" 

"Thank  you,  sir/'  said  the  young  soldier, 
simply.  "  Yes,  I'll  come.  And  I  shall  never 
forget  that  Mrs  Terry  and  your  daughter  believed 
in  me  when  every  other  single  soul  in  the  place 
looked  upon  me  as  a  pariah." 

"  No,  not  every  other  single  soul,"  returned 
the  colonel,  slowly.  "  It  hasn't  looked  like  it, 
I'm  ashamed  to  say  ;  but  I  didn't.  I  couldn't 
believe  that  a  son  of  my  old  comrade  Pat 
Macarthy  could  ever  be  anything  but  loyal." 

"  Well,  poor  Dennis  was.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  that.  He  was  disloyal  enough 
in  principle,  although  happily  it  didn't  come 
to  much  in  practice." 

When  Valentine  Macarthy  reached  his  chiefs 
bungalow  on  the  Ramwallah  Road,  a  little  way 
out  of  Nullahpore,  Mrs  Terry  and  her  daughter 
were  waiting  for  him  under  the  verandah,  whose 
beautiful  roses  were  one  of  the  sights  of  the  little 
town.  The  colonel  had  been  called  away,  and 
could  not  be  back  until  late  ;  but  would  he  put 
up  with  their  company  ? 

The  young  soldier  had  not  found  it  altogether 
easy  to  state  his  case  to  the  colonel.  He  had 
told  the  story  in  as  few  words  as  might  be. 
But  to  these  two  he  felt  that  he  could  lay  bare 
his  very  soul.  Never  had  tale  been  told  to 
listeners  more  sympathetic  ;  never  had  the  teller 
known  women  so  beautiful,  so  gracious.  Kathleen 
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he  had  met  before,  more  than  once.  Indeed  her 
lovely  face  had  haunted  his  dreams  ever  since 
the  dance  which  her  father  had  given  to  celebrate 
her  coming-of-age.  She  was,  as  he  well  knew, 
the  idol,  not  only  of  the  mess  but  of  the  regiment ; 
and  it  was  commonly  believed  that  the  senior 
major,  who  was  twice  her  age  at  least,  had 
proposed  to  her  half-a-dozen  times  already. 

But  Macarthy  had  never  seen  her  to  such 
advantage  as  when,  on  that  hot  summer  night 
at  the  Ram  wallah  bungalow,  she  sang  to  him  all 
his  favourite  songs  ;  singing  herself,  as  she  did 
so,  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  warm  young  heart. 
It  seemed  to  him  in  his  desolation,  a  desolation 
which  even  the  Rajah's  princely  promises  could 
not  wholly  overcome,  that  there  was  a  special 
significance,  an  omen  of  brighter  days  to  be, 
in  the  chorus  : 

"  Heart   in  heart,  hand   in  hand,  let  us  welcome  the 

weather  ; 
'Tis  easily  borne,  if  we  bear  it  together." 

The  singer  was  dressed  in  white.  Her  only 
ornaments  were  a  crimson  rose  that  nestled 
among  the  waves  of  her  dark  hair,  and  a  string 
of  golden  beads  about  her  slender  throat.  They 
were  remarkable  beads,  large  and  round  and 
hollow,  and  most  elaborately  wrought.  Each 
bead  was  different  from  its  fellows,  and  each  was 
a  masterpiece ;  the  work  of  some  skilful  native 
craftsman. 
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Kathleen  Terry  was  strikingly  like  her  mother. 
There  were  the  same  masses  of  black,  wavy  hair, 
the  same  dark  eyebrows,  the  same  frank  grey 
eyes,  the  same  winning  smile,  the  same  clear, 
gentle  voice,  the  same  low,  musical  laugh. 

And  when  at  length  the  young  Irishman 
reluctantly  took  his  leave,  two  things  were  clear 
to  him.  One  was  that  this  was  the  happiest 
and  most  delightful  evening  he  had  ever  spent 
in  his  life  ;  and  the  other,  that  Kathleen  Terry 
was  for  him  the  one  girl  in  all  the  world. 


CHAPTER  II 

FLIGHT 

THE  colonel's  protests  and  advice  fell  on  un- 
heeding ears.  Valentine  Macarthy  threw  up 
his  commission,  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  feet 
against  the  narrow-minded  bigots  of  the  garrison 
of  Nullahpore,  and  took  command  of  the  Rajah's 
little  army. 

A  year  later  he  was  in  the  town  again  ;  and 
when  he  left  it  for  the  second  and,  as  it  proved, 
the  last  time,  his  beautiful  Kathleen,  Kathleen 
Terry  no  longer,  followed  him,  like  the  happy 
princess  in  the  Day  Dream.  There  was,  as  her 
father  had  said,  no  other  white  resident  in  the 
town  ;  nor,  indeed,  in  the  whole  state  of  Al 
Hamar.  But  the  young  couple  quickly  found 
friends  among  Sallah-ed-Deen's  grave  and  dignified 
subjects,  who,  as  the  days  passed,  came  to  regard 
the  new  commander  and  his  lovely  bride  with 
an  affection  that  was  little  short  of  worship. 

They  had  been  married  nearly  seven  years  when 
the  Great  Mutiny  broke  out.  Kathleen  was  away 
in  the  Bharwar  Hills  when  the  trouble  began  ; 
and  almost  the  first  news  that  reached  her  was 
that  her  husband's  brother,  Conrad  Macarthy,  and 
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his  wife  and  their  little  daughter  Norah  had  been 
murdered  by  the  mutineers.  But  since  she  herself 
was  safe  with  English  friends,  and  in  a  part  of 
India  quite  undisturbed  by  the  storm  that  was 
raging  with  such  fury  far  to  northward,  her 
husband  urged  her  to  stay  where  she  was.  For 
his  own  part,  he  assured  her,  he  had  nothing 
to  fear. 

And  then  one  day,  as  she  was  strolling  through 
the  narrow,  crooked  streets  of  the  little  town 
on  whose  outskirts  her  friends  resided,  she  saw 
in  front  of  her  a  native  woman,  holding  by  the 
hand  a  child  of  five.  To  her  surprise,  as  she 
was  about  to  pass  them,  she  caught  some  words 
of  English.  She  turned  to  look  more  closely. 

The  woman  was  tall  and  graceful,  but  her  face, 
striking  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  was  not  one  to 
inspire  confidence.  Her  air  was  sullen,  There 
was  a  suggestion  of  hostility  in  the  disdainful 
curve  of  her  full  red  lips,  and  there  was  a  strange 
and  snake-like  glitter  in  her  furtive  eyes.  It 
was  partly  her  eyes,  and  partly  the  stealthy 
movements  of  her  lithe  and  slender  body  which 
made  Macarthy,  when  he  saw  her  a  few  days 
later,  christen  her  "the  cobra"  on  the  spot,  and 
warn  his  wife  not  to  rely  too  much  on  such  a 
woman's  loyalty.  She  wore  a  golden  nose-ring ; 
and  many  bangles,  some  of  metal,  and  some  of 
dark-blue  glass,  glittered  on  her  rounded  arms. 

But  for  the  moment  Kathleen  paid  no  heed 
to  the  woman.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  child. 
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The  latter  was  wearing  Indian  dress,  and  she  was 
as  dark  of  skin  as  any  Bharwar  tribesman.  But 
her  features  were  certainly  European.  More 
than  that,  there  was  something  about  her,  some- 
thing about  her  eyes  and  the  poise  of  her  head 
which  struck  Kathleen  as  familiar. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  she  said  at  length.  cc  Who 
is  this  child  ?  Is  she  English  ?  " 

"Yes,"  returned  the  woman,  after  a  pause, 
and  speaking  with  evident  reluctance,  "  she  is 
English.  I  am  Zeylil.  I  was  Macarthy 
Sahib's  ayah.  This  is  Macarthy  Sahib's 
daughter." 

In  reply  to  further  questions  it  appeared  that, 
having  heard  a  rumour  of  the  impending  outbreak, 
she  had  stained  the  child's  skin  and  dressed  her 
like  a  native;  and  that  when  Colonel  Macarthy 
and  his  wife  had  been  killed,  together  with  all 
the  other  white  people  in  the  cantonment,  she 
had  taken  the  little  girl  by  the  hand  and  had 
walked  quietly  out  through  the  midst  of  the 
mutineers  and  had  then  made  her  way  across 
country  to  the  Bharwar  Hills,  where  she  was 
among  her  own  kinsfolk. 

The  woman's  sullen  expression  lightened  for 
a  moment  each  time  she  spoke  of  the  child. 
It  was  clear,  even  at  this  first  meeting  with 
Kathleen,  and  from  the  little  that  she  seemed 
willing  to  say,  that  the  child  was  her  idol.  The 
child  had  been  everything,  the  parents  nothing. 
Her  safety  had  been  the  first  consideration ;  the 
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murder  of  her  father  and  mother  had  been  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

In  conclusion,  the  woman,  with  evident  reluct- 
ance, drew  from  within  the  girl's  dress  a  heavy 
gold  signet  ring,  fastened  to  a  silken  cord,  and 
held  it  up  to  view. 

Kathleen  knew  it  in  a  moment.  It  was  one 
of  Conrad  Macarthy's  Rajpoot's  rings.  She 
had  seen  it  often,  and  it  was  of  a  fashion  not 
easily  forgotten.  It  was  of  pale  gold,  of  ancient 
workmanship,  and  it  represented  two  lions 
clasping  a  large  and  brilliant  ruby,  on  which, 
in  Cufic  characters,  was  engraved  the  legend  : 

I  .  FLY  .  FOR  .  REFUGE  .  UNTO  .  THE  .  LORD  .  OF  . 
THE  .  DAYBREAK. 

Ten  days  later,  Kathleen  Macarthy,  the  ayah 
Zeylil  and  little  Norah,  the  latter  no  longer 
clothed  and  coloured  like  a  native,  reached  Al 
Hamar  together. 

Although  the  little  state  was  far  removed  from 
any  scene  of  fighting  there  was  talk,  even  in  that 
remote  hill-country,  of  the  downfall  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  passing  of  British  rule.  But 
the  Rajah  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain,  and 
rightly  judged  that  he  had  much  to  lose  from  any 
disturbance  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  And 
although  his  opinion  of  the  Company's  govern- 
ment was  not  a  high  one,  he  carefully  refrained 
from  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  sympathy  with 
those  who  were  striving  to  overthrow  it.  The 
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temper  of  the  troops  was  all  that  could  be  wished, 
and  affairs  in  Al  Hamar  went  on  as  usual. 

Still,  Sallah-ed-Deen  was  known  to  be  not 
altogether  friendly  to  the  English.  He  was,  it 
was  commonly  believed,  possessed  of  vast  wealth. 
His  army,  small  as  it  was,  not  amounting  to  more 
than  one  European  battalion,  had  been  brought 
by  its  young  commander  to  a  high  state  of  effici- 
ency. He  might  be  useful ;  he  might  be  danger- 
ous. Altogether,  he  was  too  important  a  man 
to  be  safely  disregarded. 

Accordingly,  early  in  the  terrible  summer  of 
the  first  year  of  the  Mutiny,  Colonel  Wynne — 
Macarthy's  enemy  and  rival,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  regiment — wrote  to  the 
Rajah,  calling  upon  him,  in  none  too  gentle  terms, 
to  make  it  clear  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  mutineers ;  and  further,  to  declare  himself 
openly  on  the  side  of  the  English,  or  to  disarm 
his  men  without  delay. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  despatch  reached 
Al  Hamar  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Rajah, 
all  unaware  of  the  impending  trouble,  had  gone  in 
to  Nullahpore.  Two  days  passed  without  an 
answer,  and  Wynne's  suspicions  were  not  un- 
naturally strengthened.  Then  one  day  the 
colonel  chanced  to  meet  the  prince  as  the  latter 
was  riding  out  through  one  of  the  town  gates. 
Such  explanation  as  the  haughty  Oriental  deigned 
to  give  to  the  peremptory  and  supercilious 
Englishman  not  being  considered  satisfactory, 
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the  latter  thought  himself  justified  in  arresting 
the  Rajah,  and  marching  him  off,  under  a  strong 
guard,  into  the  Residency. 

News  of  what  had  happened  travelled  swiftly 
to  Al  Hamar,  where  Wynne's  letter  still  lay  un- 
opened. Macarthy  at  once  despatched  an  officer 
of  high  rank  to  Nullahpore,  explaining  the  delay, 
and  urging  the  colonel  to  release  the  Rajah  ; 
declaring  that  the  latter  had  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  the  rebels,  and  adding  that  the  troops 
were  in  a  very  excited  state,  and  that,  although 
they  were  at  present  entirely  friendly  to  the 
English,  it  was  to  be  feared  that,  if  their  idolized 
chief  were  not  at  once  restored  to  them,  they 
might  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  mutineers. 

Wynne's  reply  was  brief  and  characteristic. 
He  had  no  faith,  he  said,  in  the  word  of  an  Irish 
rebel.  He  should  take  good  care  that  the  Rajah 
had  no  chance  of  doing  any  mischief;  and  he 
would  disarm  without  delay  Macarthy's  mutinous 
troops,  since  their  commander  had  lost  control  of 
them.  As  for  that  officer  himself,  Colonel 
Wynne  called  upon  him,  in  the  Queen's  name,  to 
come  in  to  Nullahpore  at  once,  under  penalty  of 
suffering  a  worse  fate  than  had  befallen  his  con- 
tumacious master. 

It  was  an  insolent  letter,  a  brutal  letter. 
Macarthy's  face  flamed  as  he  read  it.  He 
stamped  his  jingling  heel  upon  the  marble  pave- 
ment. He  crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
dashed  it  to  the  floor.  Rage,  shame  and  indigna- 
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tion,  the  recollection  of  a  hundred  half-forgotten 
petty  slights  and  injuries,  the  memory  of  the 
unjust  and  cruel  persecution  he  had  borne  in 
silence  in  those  bitter  days  at  Nullahpore,  and  of 
all  Wynne's  sneers  and  innuendoes,  together  with 
this  crowning  touch  of  cool  and  calculated  inso- 
lence, swept  over  him  in  a  rush  of  uncontrollable 
passion. 

To  be  the  sport  of  impulse  had  ever  been  the 
bane  of  the  Macarthys.  It  had  been  no  care- 
fully-laid scheme,  but  the  impulse  of  a  moment, 
that  had  wrecked  the  career  of  his  brother 
Dennis.  Valentine  knew  it  well.  None  better. 
He  had  cause  enough  to  regret  that  hasty  and 
ill-considered  decision.  Yet  here  and  now,  in  a 
white  heat  of  wrath,  without  pausing  a  single 
moment  to  weigh  the  inevitable  consequences,  he, 
too,  was  prepared  to  stake  life  and  happiness  and 
fortune,  and,  more  than  all,  the  honour  of  his 
name,  in  a  sudden  and  fatal  resolution. 

He  snatched  up  Wynne's  letter  and  smoothed 
it  out  upon  the  table.  He  hurried  along  the 
echoing  corridor  and  strode  down  the  broad 
stairway  two  steps  at  a  time,  his  heavy  sword- 
scabbard  clanking  angrily  at  his  side. 

As  it  happened,  this  was  the  day  of  the  grand 
parade  when  the  Rajah  should  have  made  his 
weekly  inspection ;  and  the  troops,  uncertain 
what  to  do,  yet  mechanically  following  the 
regular  routine,  were  already  forming-up  in  the 
square  in  front  of  the  palace. 
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In  a  voice  that  vibrated  with  passion  Macarthy 
recited  the  substance  of  his  letter  to  Colonel 
Wynne,  and  read  that  officer's  reply,  defiance  in 
his  very  attitude. 

What  did  they  think? 

He  did  not  rush  upon  his  fate  all  at  once.  In 
comparatively  quiet  tones  he  pointed  out  that 
submission  to  the  colonel's  mandate,  unwarranted 
and  dictatorial  as  it  was,  would  be  bitter,  but — he 
found  himself  saying,  to  his  own  astonishment — 
it  would  be  the  safer  policy.  The  power  of 
England,  he  warned  them,  was  irresistible. 
Things  might  be  looking  bad  for  her  now,  but 
she  would  triumph  in  the  end,  however  great  the 
odds.  Of  that  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt. 

What  did  they  think  ?  he  asked  again.  It 
was  not,  he  said,  a  question  for  him  to  settle. 
The  decision  must  rest  with  them. 

There  was  a  brief  interval  of  silence.  Then  a 
grey-headed  native  officer,  the  second-in-com- 
mand, only  slightly  less  gorgeously  attired  than 
Macarthy  himself,  stepped  forward, 

"  Sahib  bahadur,"  said  the  old  man,  "  we 
would  have  a  little  time  to  think.  For  myself, 
my  answer  is  ready  ;  but  I  had  rather  have  speech 
with  the  men." 

"  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then,  Dasarathi," 
returned  Macarthy.  "  There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

So  far  he  had  done  well.  He  had  meant  to 
say  something  so  very  different.  He  had  meant 
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to  defy  the  colonel  and  all  his  works.  And  after 
all,  he  had  held  down  his  own  personal  resent- 
ment, and  had  compelled  himself  to  a  counsel  of 
prudence.  But  at  that  moment  his  eye  rested 
again  on  Wynne's  letter.  Again  his  wrath 
blazed  up.  And  then,  some  evil  influence 
prompting  him,  in  a  slow,  deliberate  tone,  as  if 
carefully  weighing  each  separate  syllable,  he 
added  the  fatal  words  : 

"  I  am  your  servant.  Your  voice  is  my  voice, 
your  decision  my  decision.  If  you  resolve  to 
fight — for  that  is  the  only  other  way — I  give  you 
my  word  that  I  will  fight  with  you  and  for  you, 
and  that,  if  need  be,  I  will  die  fighting  at  your 
head." 

The  die  was  cast.  The  Fate  of  the  Macarthys 
had  triumphed.  He  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  the  parade-ground,  the  low  hum  of  many 
voices  following  him,  as,  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
he  strode  slowly  over  to  his  quarters,  where 
Kathleen  was  anxiously  awaiting  him. 

Silently  he  put  the  crumpled  letter  in  her  hand, 
the  trouble  in  her  eyes  answering  the  trouble  in 
his  own,  although  as  he  told  himself,  she  had  yet 
to  learn  the  worst.  The  trouble  now  was  a 
hundredfold  worse  than  it  had  been  half  an  hour 
before.  His  heart  was  already  filled  with  mis- 
giving. Indeed,  the  words  had  hardly  been 
spoken  when,  in  a  flash,  he  saw  himself  as  the 
world  would  see  him. 

Kathleen  was  as  indignant  as  he  was  at   the 
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tone  of  Wynne's  letter.  But,  as  she  said,  it  was 
only  Colonel  Wynne.  No  reasonable  man  would 
believe  that  the  Rajah  or  his  officers  kid  shown 
the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  mutineers.  It 
would  all  come  right.  Didn't  he,  Valentine, 
think  so  too? 

Macarthy  stood  a  moment  in  silence.  The 
flush  of  anger  had  long  since  died  away.  He 
was  pale  enough  now. 

He  found  it  hard  to  begin.  And  when  at 
length  he  did  begin,  when,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
he  told  her  of  the  fatal  promise  that  he  had  given, 
of  the  possible  step  that  would  put  him  outside 
die  pale,  and  would  brand  him  with  a  mark  that 
nothing  ever  could  wipe  out,  she  uttered  a  low 
cry  of  horror  and  dismay.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  sank  down  upon  her  knees. 

"Oh,  Valentine,"  she  moaned,  "what  would 
they  think  of  you  at  home,  what  would  they  say 
of  you  in  England?  Oh,  Valentine,  never  a 
traitor  to  your  country!  Let  us  endure  any 
humiliation  rather  than  that!  Oh,  Valentine, 
no,  no,  no ! " 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  was  his  agonized 
rejoinder.  "I  cannot  desert  the  men.  I  shall 
be  called  a  renegade,  of  course,  and  nothing 
would  please  Wynne  more  than  to  see  me  hanged. 
But  after  all  I'm  not  an  Englishman.  And 
England  hasn't  treated  me  so  very  well.  My 
duly  is  here.  It  is  my  doing  that  the  troops  are 
sufficiently  good  to  be  considered  dangerous. 
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It  is  I  who  have  brought  the  trouble  upon  them. 
I  cannot  desert  them.  If  they  are  to  be  wiped 
out  I  must  go  with  them." 

"  But  oh,  Valentine,"  she  pleaded  gently,  in 
the  low  sweet  tones  that  he  loved  so  well,  "  isn't 
it  worse  to  desert  the  flag,  the  real  flag,  the  flag 
of  England  ?" 

Macarthy's  face  was  no  longer  pale.  It  was 
grey  and  haggard,  the  face  of  a  condemned  man. 
He  felt  the  force  of  Kathleen's  words  only  too 
well.  Honour,  reputation,  happiness  were 
tugging  at  his  heart-strings.  If  only  he  had 
shown  her  the  letter  before  he  had  gone  to  the 
parade-ground !  But  he  shook  his  head. 

"  It  is  too  late  to  draw  back  now,"  he  answered 
gloomily.  "  But  oh,  don't  reproach  me  !  "  he 
broke  off.  "The  burden  is  already  more  than 
I  can  bear.  Give  me  your  sympathy,  sweet  heart, 
but  oh,  don't  condemn  me !  " 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  She  laid  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  her 
whole  frame  shaken  with  emotion. 

"  Forgive  me ! "  she  cried.  a  I  won't  add 
the  weight  of  a  feather  to  your  trouble.  You 
have  taken  the  step  you  thought  was  right.  If 
anyone  is  to  blame  it  is  Colonel  Wynne,  not  you. 
No  one  will  blame  you  when  the  truth  is  told." 

"  Thank  you  for  that,  dear  heart  of  mine ! 
But  now,"  he  went  on,  "  I  want  you  to  get  away 
at  once.  You  must  go  down  the  river  to  Fort 
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D'Assas.  Fitzgerald  will  look  after  you.  And 
then,  if  Wynne  doesn't  get  me,  I'll  join  you  as 
soon  as  I  can  ;  when  things  have  quieted  down, 
that  is.  If  he  does  catch  me,  there  will  be  nothing 
for  it  but  for  you  to  make  your  way  to  England, 
to  Dennis. 

"  You  must  get  ready  at  once.  You  will  not 
be  able  to  take  very  much  with  you.  Two  of 
my  leather  military  trunks  will  be  all  there's 
room  for.  The  river  is  even  lower  than  usual, 
and  you  can  only  have  a  small  boat.  Clothes 
are  the  most  important  consideration,  for  all  three 
of  us.  And  take  the  pearls  and  stones  that  the 
Rajah  has  given  us  ;  they  are  all  together  in  that 
canvas  bag.  There's  hardly  any  money  in  the 
house,  as  it  happens,  but  take  what  you  can  find. 
We  must  have  some  books — Shakespeare  and 
Keats  and  a  few  more.  All  other  things  we  shall 
have  to  leave  behind  It's  just  possible  that  we 
may  recover  them,  some  day.  You  must  have 
Zeylil,  for  Norah's  sake ;  but  don't  tell  the 
others,  they'll  be  all  right.  Mind  you  take  plenty 
of  loose  wraps  ;  it  will  be  cold  in  the  boat  at  night, 
and  you  will  be  at  least  four  days  in  getting  down. 
I'll  tell  the  two  men  to  see  about  provisions." 

He  was  as  cool  and  deliberate  with  his  few 
brief  directions  as  if  his  wife  and  he  had  been 
planning  an  excursion  into  the  hills.  She,  for 
her  part,  listened  as  calmly ;  white  to  the  lips, 
indeed,  but  as  undismayed  as  her  brave  young 
Irishman. 
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He  paused  and  looked  at  her.  Never  had  she 
seemed  more  beautiful,  never  had  it  been  so  hard 
to  part.  Who  could  tell  if  ever  they  should 
meet  again  ?  For  a  space  they  stood  there,  eyes 
of  grey  looking  into  eyes  of  brown  ;  two  warm, 
loving,  aching  hearts,  torn  by  an  agony  of  fear 
lest  this  might  be  the  end. 

"But  I  must  go,"  said  Macarthy  ;  "the  men 
will  be  ready  with  their  answer,  and  I  know  only 
too  well  what  their  answer  will  be. 

<f  Good-bye,  my  Beloved  !  God  keep  you,  my 
Rose  of  Joy  ! " 

One  close  embrace,  one  long,  lingering  kiss, 
and  he  tore  himself  away. 

That  was  a  fortnight  ago,  a  single  fortnight, 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  have  added  years  to  the 
young  soldier's  life. 

The  Rajah's  army,  to  a  man,  had  refused  to 
listen  to  Colonel  Wynne.  They  had  decided, 
since  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  attempting  to 
rescue  their  master,  or  to  hold  their  ground 
where  they  were,  to  leave  Al  Hamar,  and  to 
make  their  way  across  the  country  towards  the 
north,  with  the  idea  of  joining  some  larger  force 
of  those  who  had  risen  in  arms  against  the 
English.  And  Valentine  Macarthy,  finding  it 
impossible,  in  spite  of  anything  that  he  could 
say,  to  persuade  them  out  of  it,  had  resolved  to 
accompany  them. 

A  few  hours  later,  the  whole  five  hundred, 
with  their  two  small  field-pieces  and  with  the 
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most  easily  carried  of  the  contents  of  their 
master's  treasury,  marched  out  through  the  great 
Lion  Gate  that  is  still  the  pride  of  the  little  town, 
down  the  long  slope,  and  away  across  the  dusty 
plain. 

They  never  joined  the  mutineers,  never  got 
through  to  the  north,  never  got  clear  of  Wynne's 
red-coats,  who,  to  do  justice  to  that  vindictive  but 
most  able  soldier,  were  so  well  handled  that  they 
Iieaded  off  Macarthy's  every  effort  to  break 
through. 

And  now  it  was  over.  Worsted  in  every 
action,  driven  from  point  to  point  across  the 
plain,  the  determined  little  band  stood  at  bay  for 
the  last  time  in  the  old  fort  by  the  river.  More 
than  half  their  number  had  fallen.  They  had 
burnt  stores,  they  had  blown  up  ammunition. 
They  had  been  compelled  to  leave  behind  them, 
buried  in  the  earth,  one  of  their  cherished  four- 
pounders.  And  beneath  it,  ten  feet  deep,  they 
had  laid  their  master's  treasures,  to  wait  for 
better  times,  when  he  should  come  to  his  own 
again.  And  there,  within  the  broken  walls  of 
a  ruined  temple,  one  day's  march  from  the 
frontier  of  their  forgotten  kingdom,  lie  to  this 
day  the  diamonds  and  pearls  and  rubies,  the 
precious  ingots,  the  gold  staters  of  Alexander 
himself,  the  wonderful  carvings  in  jade,  the  arms 
of  marvellous  mounting,  and  even  more  marvellous 
temper,  that  had  been  the  joy  of  the  long  line 
of  princes  of  Al  Hamar.  Not  a  man  survived 
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who  knew  the  spot.  The  Rajah  died  a  broken- 
hearted captive  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  his 
little  state  was  absorbed  into  the  Queen's 
dominions,  and  its  name  was  blotted  from  the 
map. 

Macarthy  and  his  men  had  made  a  gallant 
fight  of  it.  Again  and  again  had  the  stormers 
been  beaten  back.  But  the  reinforcements  which, 
as  the  besieged  were  well  aware,  their  assailants 
had  been  expecting  for  days  were  actually  within 
sight.  Yes,  it  was  over.  Not  a  shadow  of  hope 
remained. 

Yet,  to  Macarthy,  as  he  looked  across  the  plain 
to  that  slowly-approaching  column  which  seemed 
to  mark  his  inevitable  doom,  life  still  was  sweet. 
Far  down  the  river,  safe  under  the  wing  of 
Fitzgerald,  now  an  officer  in  the  French  Imperial 
service,  there  was  still  Kathleen,  waiting  with 
bated  breath.  Would  he  and  his  princess  ever 
meet  again  ?  There  was  little  chance  of  it. 
Wynne  would  certainly  show  him  no  mercy,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  paying  off  old  scores. 

The  two  officers  left  the  ramparts,  and  made 
their  way  down  into  the  court-yard,  and  the 
tired  survivors  were  once  more  formed  up  in 
half-square.  A  few  there  were  who  did  not  rise 
at  the  word  of  command,  but  sat,  still  and  motion- 
less, with  their  weapons  by  them,  and  their  backs 
against  the  wall.  And  one  man  who,  his  head 
bound  with  blood-stained  bandages,  had  with 
difficulty  struggled  to  his  feet,  had  no  sooner 
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tottered  to  his  place  in  the  line,  than  the  musket, 
slipping  from  his  grasp,  rang  down  with  a  clash 
upon  the  stones,  while  he,  plunging  heavily 
forward,  fell  full  length  upon  the  pavement. 

Macarthy  made  his  last  speech  to  the  men. 

He  told  them  what  they  themselves  knew  only 
too  well,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape. 
Would  they  lay  down  their  arms,  or  would  they 
hold  out  to  the  bitter  end  ?  He  would  stand  by 
them,  he  concluded,  whatever  they  decided. 

Then  Dasarathi  spoke. 

He  recalled  what  their  commander  had  done 
for  them.  He  reminded  them  that  their  leader 
was  in  much  graver  peril  than  they  were.  They 
could  doubtless  get  quarter  if  they  cared  to  ask 
for  it,  even  now  ;  while  they  all  knew  what  would 
happen  to  him  if  he  were  taken.  He  told  them 
that  their  commander's  wife,  the  beautiful  and 
gracious  lady  whom  they  all  revered,  was  safe  at 
Port  D'Assas,  and  that  it  was  her  husband's  duty 
not  to  leave  her  desolate.  The  general  must  go. 
They  could  keep  the  English  back  until  a  boat 
had  had  time  to  get  beyond  their  reach.  That, 
he  admitted,  was  all  that  they  could  do.  Then 
they  could  surrender  if  they  liked,  or,  if  they 
preferred  it,  they  could  die  with  their  weapons 
in  their  hands.  There  was  not  enough  powder 
left  to  blow  up  the  fort,  so  that  all  might  perish 
together,  like  true  sons  of  Al  Hamar.  The 
general  must  go.  The  boat,  Kharjee's  boat, 
would  only  hold  him  and  one  other  man. 
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Macarthy  turned  on  his  companion  with  a  flash 
of  anger  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"  What,  Dasarathi  ?  Desert  the  men  now, 
after  bringing  them  here  to  be  shot  down  by 
the  red-coats  ?  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  " 

"  I  take  you  for  what  you  are,  Sahib  bahadur," 
returned  the  old  officer,  gravely,  "a  brave  and 
gallant  gentleman.  You  have  acted  as  no  other 
man  would  have  dared  to  act.  But  you  can  do 
no  more.  Your  death  would  not  save  the  life  of 
one  man  here,  and  if  you  stay  one  night  longer 
you  are  doomed. 

"  What  say  you  ?  "  he  broke  ofF,  turning  to  the 
listening  soldiers.  "  Is  the  sahib  to  go  or 
stay?" 

The  green-clad  warriors  shouted  that  the  sahib 
should  go,  if  they  had  to  carry  him  to  the  river. 
As  for  them,  they  would  hold  their  ground  while 
a  man  was  left  alive.  And  he  must  tell  the 
mem-sahib  at  Port  D'Assas  that  they  had  kept 
their  honour  unstained,  that  they  were  all  her 
loyal  slaves,  and  that  they  had  worshipped  her 
to  the  end. 

There  were  tears  in  the  Irishman's  dark  eyes 
as  he  listened  to  his  children.  What  was  he  that 
they  should  die  to  save  him — a  man  of  an  alien 
nation  and  of  another  creed?  No,  he  would 
stay  and  die  with  them.  But  there  was  Kathleen. 

He  knew  well  enough  that  he  could  do  nothing 
for  them  if  he  did  stay.  He  could  only  die 
with  them.  And  there  was  Kathleen. 
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He  tried  to  speak.  But  speech  was  impossible. 
He  turned  away  without  a  word. 

It  was  some  comfort  to  his  sorrowful  soul  to 
hear  the  shout  of  joy  and  triumph  that  rose  from 
his  devoted  followers  when  they  saw  him  turn — 
turn  towards  safety  and  the  river  ;  and  yet  he 
felt  more  of  a  renegade  than  ever  as  he  groped 
his  way  through  the  dark  passage  to  the  landing- 
place. 

Kharjee's  two  sons  were  there  before  him, 
helping  their  father  to  stow  away  a  few  necessaries 
— a  bag  of  biscuits,  a  jar  of  dates,  and  a  couple 
of  wolf-skins.  It  was  a  tiny  little  boat ;  the 
merest  cockle-shell  of  a  boat,  with  barely  room 
in  it  for  two.  Very  cautiously  Macarthy  climbed 
into  the  stern,  and  Kharjee  picked  up  his  broad- 
bladed  paddle.  His  two  sons  were  in  the  act 
of  pushing-off  when  there  was  a  shout  from  the 
covered  way,  and  old  Dasarathi  came  hurrying 
down  the  steps. 

"Here,  sahib,"  he  cried,  "take  this.  It 
was  my  father's,  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  hold 
more  dear.  But  it  may  be  of  use  to  my  lord, 
and  at  least  the  red-coats  will  not  get  it." 

As  he  spoke  he  held  out  a  long-barrelled 
flint-lock  gun,  the  dark  wood  of  whose  crooked 
stock  was  inlaid  with  flights  of  beautiful  little 
silver  storks,  and  whose  every  scrap  of  metal  was 
a  marvel  of  chasing  and  damascening. 

"  There  is  but  little  ammunition,"  the  old  soldier 
went  on  ;  "a  horn  of  powder,  and  only  four 
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bullets.  Enough  perhaps  for  the  voyage,  should 
there  be  trouble  by  the  way. 

"  Wynne  sahib  will  need  all  that  we  can  give 
him,"  he  added  grimly.  "But  there  will  be 
plenty  at  Port  D'Assas.  Now,  my  children !  " 

He  waved  a  last  adieu.  And  the  boat,  pushed 
by  four  strong  arms  round  the  rude  breakwater 
that  screened  the  little  landing-place,  shot  out 
into  the  stream,  and  in  a  moment  was  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  river. 


CHAPTER  III 

SANCTUARY 

THERE  wanted  two  hours  of  sunset.  Only  while 
the  light  lasted  would  navigation  be  possible. 
But  even  before  the  sun  went  down  the  high 
banks  shut  out  a  great  deal  of  the  daylight,  and 
dusk  had  begun  to  gather  on  the  river.  Cries 
and  rustlings  among  the  reeds  along  the  shore 
showed  that  creatures  of  the  night  were  already 
moving ;  and  once  a  great  crocodile  sank  his 
mailed  head  under  the  very  bow  of  the  canoe. 
Every  now  and  then  a  troop  of  birds,  disturbed 
by  the  plash  of  the  paddle,  rose  out  of  the 
shadows  ;  and  at  times,  from  the  higher  ground 
above,  came  the  long  howl  of  wolves. 

Macarthy's  companion,  the  fisherman  Kharjee, 
a  melancholy-eyed,  taciturn  man,  wearing  little 
more  than  a  turban  and  a  waist-cloth  and  a 
curious  copper  bracelet  on  his  left  wrist,  was 
a  perfect  master  of  his  craft.  The  boat  obeyed 
every  movement  of  his  paddle  ;  and  when  at 
length  the  sun  touched  the  horizon  the  fugitives 
were  a  long  way  down  the  stream. 

They  drew   to   shore.      Running  the  prow  or 
the  canoe  upon  a  sandy  bar  that  fenced  off  a  little 
c  33 
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backwater,  where  the  river  had  scooped  a  hollow 
in  the  bank,  Kharjee  leaped  over  the  side,  hauled 
up  the  boat,  and  made  her  fast  to  the  bough  of 
a  dead  tree  that  lifted  gaunt  arms  above  the  water. 
With  some  difficulty  the  two  men  struggled  up 
the  steep  sandy  bank,  and  looked  towards  the  fort. 
Everywhere  was  silence,  save  for  the  rush  of 
the  river,  the  occasional  cry  of  some  bird,  or  the 
stir  of  boar  or  antelope.  The  sun's  rim  sank 
below  the  far  horizon.  The  western  sky  flamed 
for  a  few  moments  with  great  streamers  of  red 
and  yellow  and  fiery  orange.  Then  darkness, 
inky  black,  descended  swiftly  on  the  landscape. 

Still  Macarthy  and  his  companion  stood  silent  ; 
the  one  thinking  sadly  of  his  old  friend  and 
comrade,  the  noble-hearted  Dasarathi,  and  Khar- 
jee thinking,  already — although  as  yet  he  hardly 
knew  it — with  some  dim  stirring  of  resentment, 
of  his  two  stalwart  sons,  whose  fate  was,  perhaps, 
at  that  very  instant  trembling  in  the  balance. 

Suddenly,  through  the  gloom,  came  a  crash  of 
musketry,  again  and  again,  and  once  again 
repeated.  And  rising  higher  and  higher  after 
each  crashing  volley,  there  came  down  the  wind 
a  mingled  chorus  of  shouts  and  yells  and  agonizing 
screams,  drowned,  once  or  twice,  by  the  deep 
boom  of  a  field-piece.  Then  the  long  faint  swell 
of  a  victorious  English  cheer.  And  then  silence. 

With  sinking  hearts  the  two  men  scrambled 
down  the  bank  again  to  the  boat. 

"With  the  sahib's  permission,"  said  Kharjee, 
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"  we  will  wait  here  until  morning.  Below  are 
many  shoals  and  stranded  tree-trunks,  and  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  go  on  before  the  dawn. 
The  sahib  is  weary.  The  sand  is  dry,  but  there 
will  be  snakes  abroad  in  the  darkness.  It  will 
be  better  to  rest  in  the  boat.  Here  are  wolf- 
skins. Let  the  sahib  sleep  ;  I  will  watch." 

Weary,  indeed,  Macarthy  was.  But  it  was 
long  before  he  slept.  What  had  happened  to 
his  friends?  The  fort  was  taken,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  that.  Wynne  had  lost  no  time. 
Dasarathi's  forecast  of  the  length  of  the  garrison's 
respite  had  not  been  justified.  Wynne  had  got 
the  fort,  but  what  about  the  defenders?  And 
how  long  would  it  be  before  Macarthy 's  escape 
was  discovered  ?  Would  the  boat  be  overtaken 
before  it  reached  the  sea  ? 

What  mattered  if  the  boat  were  overtaken  ? 
His  life  was  ruined.  A  renegade?  Yes,  and 
twice  over.  Better  death  than  life  with  the 
memory  of  what  had  happened.  Better  death, 
so  that  it  came  by  a  bullet  or  a  bayonet-thrust, 
and  not  by  a  halter.  If  only  he  had  stayed  by 
his  men  !  If  only  he  had  died  as  they  had  died  ! 
They  were  more  fortunate  than  he. 

When,  some  hours  later,  Macarthy  opened  his 
tired  eyes,  Kharjee  had  lit  a  fire  upon  the  sand, 
and  was  broiling  some  fish  that  he  had  caught 
in  the  river.  After  a  hasty  meal  the  companions 
climbed  the  bank  again,  and  once  more  looked 
back  towards  the  fort.  But  there  were  no  signs 
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of  life  anywhere  ;  no  huts,  no  smoke,  no  moving 
figures.  That  Wynne  would  pursue  was  certain. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  no  cavalry,  and  that  the 
boat  had  got  a  good  start.  But  he  would  not 
keep  to  the  river,  and  would  save  many  miles 
by  striking  straight  across  the  country. 

Four  long  anxious  days  and  nights  ;  nights 
of  broken  slumber  and  of  vague  alarms ;  days 
of  difficult  navigation  and  of  hair-breadth  escapes 
— not  only  from  the  natural  dangers  of  the  river, 
but  from  armed  natives,  one  party  of  whom  chased 
them  for  miles  along  the  shore  and  were  only 
checked  when  Kharjee,  who  had  taken  his  bow 
with  him,  brought  down  the  leader  with  one  of 
his  red-feathered  arrows  —  carried  the  weary 
voyagers  to  the  sea  and  to  the  little  French  town 
of  Port  D'Assas,  where  Macarthy  once  more 
feasted  his  famished  eyes  on  his  soul's  idol ; 
pale  from  the  sickening  suspense  of  the  last 
fortnight,  but  safe  and  well. 

It  was  pleasant,  too,  after  so  many  years,  to 
meet  Fitzgerald  again.  But  the  big,  good- 
natured  Irishman  had  disquieting  news.  Wynne's 
sleuth-hounds  were  already  on  the  trail ;  and  that 
relentless  officer  had  sent  a  despatch  to  the  French 
authorities  of  the  port,  invoking  their  assistance 
in  capturing  that  dangerous  enemy  and  renegade, 
Valentine  Macarthy. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fitzgerald,  u  Wynne's  blackguards 
are  here  now.  And  if  once  they  catch  sight 
of  that  grand  coat  it'll  be  all  up,  my  boy.  You'd 
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better  have  one  of  my  cloaks.  My  advice  is 
that  you  get  away  at  once.  There'd  be  a  devil 
of  a  row  if  you  were  found  at  the  Residency,  and 
Wynne  would  only  get  you  in  the  end,  if 
you  were  to  try  and  hide  yourself  in  Port  D' Assas. 
Now  there's  a  little  tub  of  a  schooner  lying 
outside  the  bar,  that's  always  going  across  to  the 
Nicobar  Islands  with  cloth  and  fish-hooks  and 
knives  and  such  like  truck  for  the  natives,  and 
coming  back  with  tortoiseshell.  The  Nicobars 
belong  to  Denmark,  you  know.  I  hear  there's 
some  talk  of  giving  them  up  to  England  ;  but 
by  the  time  that's  settled  this  affair  will  have 
all  blown  over.  The  ship  sails  to-morrow.  The 
skipper  of  the  Fortinbras — that's  the  Shakespearean 
name  of  her — says  he  can  take  you  and  your 
wife  and  the  little  girl,  with  the  ayah  and  one 
man.  He  can't  possibly  cram  in  more,  and  he 
hasn't  room  for  much  baggage.  There's  a 
native  boat  in  the  river  now,  taking  in  cargo 
for  the  schooner.  She'll  drop  down  with  the 
tide,  which  turns  at  about  one  in  the  morning. 
You  can  board  her  to-night,  and  you'll  all  be  safe 
on  the  Fortinbras  before  Wynne's  thieves  are  out 
of  bed." 

Macarthy  lost  no  time  in  getting  his  family 
and  their  slender  baggage  on  board  the  boat, 
a  strongly-built,  good-sized  craft  of  some  twenty 
tons  ;  and  while  the  two  men  in  charge  of  her 
were  filling  bamboo  water-buckets  for  the  schooner, 
he  himself  ventured  on  shore  again  to  buy 
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ammunition,  which  it  was  against  the  port- 
regulations  to  sell  to  any  but  a  European.  It 
was  clearly  better  that  Fitzgerald  should  not  be 
seen  with  him,  in  public,  for  fear  of  complications. 

In  the  square  of  the  little  town  Macarthy 
caught  sight  of  a  priest ;  a  clean-shaven,  cassocked 
and  shovel-hatted,  typical  French  father-confessor. 

"  Pardonnez-moi,  mon  pere,"  he  began  ;  "  mais 
voudriez-vous  me  dire  ou  c'est  possible  .  .  .  ou 
se  vend  ici  de  la  poudre  de  chasse  et  du  plomb  ?  " 

The  round  red  face  of  the  burly  old  ecclesiastic 
broke  into  a  grin  : 

f '  Oh,  yess  ;  there's  a  sorrt  of  a  gun-shop  round 
the  corrner.  Sure  it's  from  Kerry  ye  are.  I'm 
a  Kerry  man  meself — " 

More  he  would  have  said,  and  gladly  would 
Macarthy  have  exchanged  more  than  a  mere 
greeting  with  a  fellow-countryman.  But  at  that 
moment  a  long  cloak,  one  of  Fitzgerald's  cloaks, 
was  thrown  over  his  too  conspicuous  uniform. 

"Quick!  sahib,"  whispered  Kharjee  in  his 
ear.  "  There  are  red-coats  at  the  Residency. 
We  must  get  on  board  the  boat  at  once ! " 

Macarthy  and  his  companion  hurried  down 
to  the  landing-stairs.  The  two  lascars  who 
owned  the  boat  were  still  away,  fetching 
water  for  the  Fortinbras,  but  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  The  mooring  was  cut,  the 
great  sail  was  up,  and  the  clumsy  craft  was  well 
under  way  before  Macarthy  had  time  to  explain 
to  Kathleen  the  reason  for  this  hasty  departure. 
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Before  they  were  fairly  off,  however,  Fitzgerald's 
great  dog,  a  magnificent  Tibetan  mastiff,  de- 
ceived, no  doubt,  by  the  sight  of  his  master's 
cloak,  leaped  on  board,  and  resisted  every  effort 
to  dislodge  him.  Kharjee  insisted  on  crowding 
the  whole  party  into  the  little  fore-cabin,  on  the 
ground  that  every  out-going  vessel  would  be 
watched,  if  not  searched. 

The  dark-skinned  fisherman  was  right.  As 
the  boat  swept  past  the  quay,  right  under  the 
Residency  windows,  half  a  dozen  red-coated 
figures  stepped  forward  to  take  stock  of  her. 

There  was  a  challenge. 

Kharjee,  the  only  man  visible,  shouted  that 
he  was  going  to  take  up  a  mooring  lower  down, 
so  as  to  make  sure  of  the  tide. 

"  Pull  in  to  that  slip  yonder,"  returned  the 
sergeant.  "  Fall  in,  there !  Quick,  march !  " 
and  the  party  went  off  at  a  smart  pace  along  the 
river-bank. 

It  was  hopeless,  now,  to  think  of  getting  on 
board  the  Fortinbras.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
now,  as  Macarthy  and  Kharjee  at  once  decided, 
but  to  hold  on  down  the  river — the  soldiers  would 
never  dare  to  fire  on  the  boat  as  she  sailed 
between  the  closely-packed  ranks  of  native  vessels 
hauled  up  on  either  bank — and  to  put  straight 
out  to  sea,  trusting  to  fortune  to  reach  their 
desired  haven  in  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

It  was  a  small  craft  in  which  to  dare  so  long 
a  voyage.  But  there  was  more  danger  in  staying 
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than  in  going,  as  the  fugitives  were  well  aware. 
Kharjee,  moreover,  had  no  misgivings.  He  was 
confident  that  they  would  be  able  to  find  their 
way,  although  the  boat  carried  neither  chart  nor 
compass.  And  Macarthy,  with  his  long  experience 
of  the  coast  of  Kerry,  was  no  mean  sailor  himself. 

Deeming  it  safer  not  to  speak  the  Fortinbras, 
for  fear  of  betraying  their  plans  to  Wynne's 
search-party,  they  kept  well  away  from  the 
schooner,  as  she  rode  at  anchor  outside  the  bar, 
and  stood  straight  out  across  the  Gulf. 

Macarthy  was  looking  back  over  the  stern, 
watching  the  fast-fading  lines  of  the  land,  and 
congratulating  himself  that  there  was  no  sign  of 
pursuit,  when  he  heard  a  low  whisper  in  his  ear  : 

"  Sahib,  the  fort  was  taken  ;  not  a  man  escaped. 
Dasarathi  and  —  and  the  rest  are  with  the 
Prophet." 

Macarthy  turned  sharply.  Kharjee  was  stand- 
ing at  the  helm,  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  beautiful 
white  sea-gull  that  hung  poised  above  the  mast, 
his  dark  face  as  grave  and  inscrutable  as  ever. 

"Kharjee,"  returned  his  companion,  earnestly, 
"  I  mourn  for  my  brave  children  ;  for  Dasarathi 
and  for  thy  two  gallant  sons.  It  had  been  nobler 
to  have  died  with  them." 

But  the  speaker's  glance  rested,  as  he  spoke, 
on  the  three  figures  at  the  door  of  the  little  cabin, 
and  the  fisherman  gravely  shook  his  head. 

"  Who  am  I/'  said  he,  "  that  I  should  blame 
the  sahib?  The  sahib's  death  would  not  have 
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saved  my  sons — or  any  man,"  he  added.  <c  It 
is  the  will  of  Allah." 

But  even  as  he  said  it  there  was  a  look  in  his 
eyes  that  had  not  been  there  when  the  flight 
began.  In  the  watches  of  the  night  he  had  had 
leisure  to  turn  things  over  in  his  slow  mind. 
He  was  beginning  to  question  whether  or  no 
Macarthy  had  been  right  in  deserting  his  men 
on  the  very  eve  of  their  massacre.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  heard  what  Dasarathi  had  said.  As  he 
himself  had  admitted  to  Macarthy,  the  latter's 
death  would  not  have  saved  the  life  of  a  single 
man  in  the  fort.  But  the  loss  of  his  sons  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind  now,  and  was  blinding 
him  to  all  other  considerations ;  and  his  face, 
as  he  stood  and  steered,  or  sat  watching  from  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  began,  as  the  slow  days  passed, 
to  wear  a  growing  look  of  unrest  and  suspicion. 
He  had  never  come  under  Macarthy's  influence. 
He  had,  indeed,  not  met  him  before  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  fort  by  the  wreck  of  the  Rajah's  army. 
He  was  beginning  to  hate  the  man  who,  as  he 
thought,  had  robbed  him  of  his  sons.  He  was 
beginning  to  have  dim  ideas  of  revenge. 

Zeylil,  too,  was  quick  to  notice  the  fisherman's 
gathering  melancholy,  and  equally  prompt  to 
discover  its  cause.  She,  too,  had  her  quarrel 
with  Macarthy,  but  in  her  case  it  extended  to 
his  wife  as  well.  In  her  case  it  was  no  private 
and  personal  matter.  It  was  merely  because  they 
were  of  the  detested  sahib-log. 
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Macarthy  had  seen  from  the  first,  and  Kathleen 
had  at  length  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  agree 
with  him,  that  much  as  Zeylil  adored  the  child 
she  served  with  such  scrupulous  faithfulness,  she 
regarded  the  heads  of  the  household  with  in- 
difference, if  not  with  aversion.  Kathleen,  in- 
deed, had  taxed  her  with  it,  and  had  done  her 
best  to  break  through  the  woman's  reserve,  which 
at  times  amounted  to  sullenness. 

The  mem-sahib  was  mistaken,  she  always 
declared.  She  had  no  such  feeling  towards  her 
master  and  mistress  as  the  latter  had  hinted  at. 
But  it  was  only  too  true  that  the  feeling  was  there. 
The  child  was  the  one  object  of  her  love.  All 
other  white  people  she  hated  with  a  deadly  hatred. 

It  had  happened  one  evening,  some  two  years 
before,  that  she  was  returning  from  the  well, 
balancing  on  her  head  a  great  jar  of  water,  when 
a  newly-joined  young  officer  met  her  in  the 
narrow  path,  and,  attracted  by  the  grace  of  her 
scantily-draped  figure,  and  the  beauty  of  her  eyes 
and  lips,  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  both  her 
hands  were  occupied  with  her  burden,  put  his  arm 
round  her  slender  waist,  and  had  caressed  and  kissed 
her  before  she  could  do  anything  to  stop  him. 

In  a  tempest  of  rage  the  indignant  girl  hurled 
the  heavy  jar  at  her  assailant,  cutting  an  ugly 
gash  in  his  forehead  and  deluging  him  to  the 
skin  with  water.  The  young  soldier,  smarting 
with  the  blow,  and  exasperated  by  the  rebuff,  raised 
his  cane  and  struck  her  sharply  across  the  face. 
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With  a  scream  of  pain  and  rage  she  threw 
herself  on  the  ground ;  while  the  officer,  already 
repenting  of  his  hasty  violence,  and  dismayed 
at  its  result,  after  an  attempt,  which  was  in- 
dignantly rejected,  to  salve  her  injuries  with  a 
handful  of  rupees,  hurried  away  to  his  quarters. 

As  the  girl  lay  sobbing  in  an  agony  of  pain 
and  fury,  her  broken  water-jar  in  unregarded 
fragments  on  the  path,  Conrad  Macarthy's  little 
daughter  -  Norah,  then  only  just  beginning  to 
talk  plainly,  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  pitiful 
sounds  of  lamentation,  found  her,  and  did  her 
best,  with  baby  speech  and  soft  caresses,  to 
soothe  and  comfort  her ;  finally  coaxing  her 
to  "come  and  see  mother" — her  own  proved 
haven  of  refuge  in  all  troubles. 

Zeylil  curtly  refused  to  give  any  explanation 
of  what  had  happened  and  of  what  had  raised 
that  mark  on  her  handsome  face ;  but  her 
devotion  to  the  child  was  so  apparent,  and 
evidently  so  real,  that  Mrs  Macarthy  persuaded 
her  to  stay  in  the  house  as  Norah's  ayah. 

From  that  moment  the  angry  girl's  heart  knew 
but  two  motives  in  life  :  a  passionate  worship 
of  the  child  whose  tiny  hands  had  raised  her  from 
the  dust,  and  an  equally  passionate  desire  for 
revenge.  When  the  Mutiny  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out,  although  she  knew  well  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  her  master  and 
mistress,  she  held  her  peace.  Let  them  go  !  It 
would  be  something  towards  the  payment  of  the 
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debt.     Little  Norah  she  would  see  came  to  no 
harm.     No  one  else  mattered. 

She  once  saw  the  young  officer  again.  When, 
on  that  awful  night  of  massacre,  she  stepped  over 
the  dead  bodies  that  lay  strewn  in  the  courtyard, 
like  ungathered  sheaves  upon  a  harvest-field, 
she  recognized  among  them  the  mangled  corpse 
of  her  enemy,  riddled  with  balls  and  gashed 
with  sword-cuts,  for  he  had  died  like  a  hero,  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.  She  looked  down  at  him  with 
exultation  in  her  blazing  eyes.  She  told  herself  that 
she  was  glad,  glad,  glad  that  he  had  felt  the  bitterness 
of  death.  She  only  hoped  that  the  girl  he  loved, 
if  there  was  one,  had  met  the  same  fate  as  he. 

And  now  Zeylil  and  Kharjee,  thrown  much 
together  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  boat,  began 
to  put  their  dark  heads  together,  like  spirits  of 
evil,  exchanging,  whenever  they  were  unnoticed, 
or  at  least  unheard,  confidences  that  boded  ill  for 
their  companions. 

"Where  are  we  going,  Kharjee?"  asked  the 
woman,  one  night,  when  the  voyage  had  lasted 
some  four  days. 

"  Allah  alone  knows,"  returned  the  other. 
"  '  Nicobar '  the  sahib  called  it." 

"  And  what  wilt  thou  do  when  we  land  ?  " 
continued  his  companion. 

"I  shall  leave  them,"  replied  the  fisherman, 
fiercely.  "  I  shall  leave  them.  There  will  be 
people.  I  shall  tell  my  story.  There  will  be 
those  who  will  help  me." 
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r<  Could 'st  thou  not  lay  hold  of  the  sahib's 
gun  ?  "  suggested  Zeylil. 

"Nay,"  returned  the  other,  "I  know  nothing 
of  guns.  I  am  a  bowman,  not  a  musketeer. 
I  have  no  weapon  but  my  bow,  but  it  will  serve. 
Thou,  too,  shalt  learn  to  use  it." 

Zeylil's  eyes  glittered. 

c<Yes,  thou  shalt  teach  me.  The  sahib  calls  me 'the 
cobra,'  "  she  hissed.  "He  shall  learn  that  the  cobra 
has  a  sting.  I  would  I  had  that  sword  of  his  !  That 
would  need  no  teaching.  Even  I  could  use  that.'' 

Macarthy's  great  sword  was  one  of  the  most 
prized  of  all  the  Rajah's  princely  gifts.  The 
latter  had  called  his  companion's  attention  to  it 
when  they  were  in  the  armoury  together,  some 
months  before.  Its  decorations  were  clearly 
Oriental,  and  comparatively  modern  ;  but  its 
cross-shaped  hilt,  and  its  long,  straight  blade,  on 
which,  in  hardly  legible  characters,  could  be 
traced  the  legend,  IN  .  HOC  .SIGNO  .  VINCES.,  were 
as  evidently  Western,  and  very  ancient.  It  was  a 
tradition  of  his  house,  so  the  Rajah  declared,  that 
a  remote  ancestor  of  his,  in  acknowledgment  of 
some  heroic  feat  of  arms  upon  the  battlefield,  had 
received  it  from  the  hands  of  Saladin  himself. 

The  prince  took  the  weapon  from  the  wall. 

"  It  belonged  to  one  of  your  valiant  Crusaders, 
sahib,"  said  he.  "  It  shall  return  into  the  keep- 
ing of  one  of  his  own  Faith." 

So  saying,  he  unbuckled  Macarthy's  own 
sword  and  fastened  this  one  in  its  place. 
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It  was  indeed  a  magnificent  weapon.  Round 
the  plain  and  simple  hilt  some  dextrous  Indian 
craftsman  had  entwined,  by  way  of  guard,  a 
wonderful  golden  dragon,  decorated  with  gems 
and  coloured  enamels.  Its  long  wavy  tail  was 
set  with  turquoises,  and  the  gold  bands  of  the 
scabbard  were  encrusted  with  pearls  and  moon- 
stones. 

"  Huh  !  "  grunted  Kharjee,  scornfully.  "  It 
is  like  a  woman  to  be  snared  with  gems  and 
gold.  But  hush !  The  sahib  beckons.  I  must 
take  the  helm." 

Macarthy,  for  his  part,  had  too  much  to  think 
of  to  note  the  growing  intimacy  between  the 
fisherman  and  the  ayah.  He  was  beginning  to 
see,  in  yet  clearer  perspective,  the  true  significance 
of  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks.  Day  after 
day  the  fatal  words,  "  renegade,"  "  traitor,"  "  out- 
cast," were  sounding  in  his  ears,  and  there  were 
times  when  even  Kathleen,  with  all  the  balm  of 
loving  words  and  tender  caresses,  could  not  rouse 
him  from  his  mood  of  gloom. 

For  some  days  after  leaving  Port  D'Assas  all 
went  well.  There  was  very  little  sea,  the  wind 
was  fair,  and  the  great  sail  kept  the  boat  wonder- 
fully steady.  On  the  fifth  day  out  there  was 
more  wind,  and  the  sun  sank  among  angry- 
looking  clouds.  By  morning  it  was  blowing 
hard,  and  the  wind  increased  in  violence  as  the 
day  went  on.  The  half  deck  afforded  good 
protection  against  the  heavy  seas  that  again  and 
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again    swept    over   the  ship,  but  all  hands  were 
constantly  occupied  in  baling. 

One  morning,  after  several  days  of  very  rough 
weather,  just  as  dawn  was  breaking,  but  while  it 
was  still  very  dark,  owing  partly  to  the  clouds 
and  partly  to  the  spindrift,  which  seemed  to  fill 
the  air,  Kharjee,  who  was  keeping  a  look-out  in 
the  bow,  gave  a  sudden  shout  of  "  Land  ahead  !  " 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  boat  was  in 
the  breakers  and  buried  under  flying  clouds  of 
spray.  A  moment  later  a  huge  roller  lifted  her 
clear  of  the  reef  into  comparatively  smooth  water, 
inside  the  shoal. 

The  sun,  now  breaking  through  the  clouds, 
revealed  a  little  bay  some  half-mile  wide, 
sheltered  on  each  side  by  a  rocky  headland,  and 
bordered  by  a  broad  beach  of  white  sand.  To 
right  and  left  thickets  of  mangroves,  like  dense 
belts  of  laurel,  came  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
Behind  these  rose  feathery  plumes  of  bamboo, 
with  tall  lines  of  palm  trees,  dimly  visible, 
farther  in. 

The  boat's  prow  grounded  on  the  beach.  .The 
dog  was  over  the  side  in  a  moment,  and  went 
splashing  through  the  shallow  water  to  the  shore. 
The  little  party  of  fugitives,  wet  and  cold  and 
hungry,  and  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
scrambled  out  over  the  bow,  made  their  way  a 
few  yards  above  the  water-line,  and  threw  them- 
selves down,  panting  and  exhausted,  on  the  warm, 
white  sand. 


CHAPTER  IV 

A    GIRL    READING    A    LETTER 

IN  the  Mutiny  days,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  in  the  days  when 
the  red  embers  of  revolt  were  slowly  dying  out, 
a  girl  in  white,  on  the  terrace  of  an  old  West 
Country  manor-house,  high  up  on  the  edge  of 
that  moorland  wilderness  that  is  like  nothing  else 
in  all  England,  was  reading  a  letter. 

It  was  a  fine  old  house  ;  a  house  with  wide 
eaves  and  clustered  chimney-stacks  wreathed  and 
tapestried  with  ivy  and  clematis,  and  with  heavily- 
mullioned  windows  framed  with  jasmine  and 
roses  and  magnolia.  It  was  a  noble  terrace,  too, 
that  skirted  the  whole  south  front  of  it ;  at  one 
end  a  fountain,  whose  slender  jet  of  water 
splashed  and  sparkled  over  the  white  figure  of 
a  naiad,  pointing  with  stony  finger  at  the  gold 
fish  gleaming  through  the  lily  leaves  that  floated 
in  the  marble  basin  at  her  feet,  and  at  the  other 
end  a  massive  sundial,  round  whose  broad  base 
was  carved  in  quaint  and  half-obliterated  char- 
acters the  legend  : 

I  .  TAKE  .  THE  .  WINGS  .  OF  .  THE  .  MORNING. 

The  soft  and  sun-lit  air  of  a  late  September 
48 
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afternoon  was  sweet  with  the  breath  of  roses  and 
mignonette.  Butterflies  in  black  and  scarlet 
floated  lazily  from  flower  to  flower,  or  sunned  their 
splendid  wings  on  the  warm  stonework  of  the  wall; 
while  from  the  brilliant  borders  below  the  wide- 
open  casements  rose  the  hum  of  many  insects. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  terrace  ran  a  low,  curv- 
ing, battlemented  wall,  whose  ancient  masonry 
had  been  so  skilfully  grafted  into  the  living  rock, 
and,  like  the  rock,  was  so  worn  by  time  and 
weather,  so  draped  with  ferns  and  golden-rod, 
so  stained  with  moss  and  lichen,  that  none  could 
tell  where  Nature  ended  and  where  Art  began. 

And  on  the  terrace,  pacing  slowly  up  and 
down,  a  girl  in  white  was  reading  a  letter. 

A  beautiful  girl  she  was  ;  a  girl  to  disarm  the 
most  bigoted  of  misogynists,  had  such  an  un- 
natural monster  ever  appeared  in  Torcombe. 
Tall  and  slender,  with  grace  in  her  every  move- 
ment, quiet  and  self-possessed  in  her  manner, 
Norah  Macarthy's  charm  was  more  in  the 
suggestion  of  calm  strength  about  her  perfect 
lips,  and  of  honest  frankness  in  her  clear  brown 
eyes  than  even  in  the  beauty  of  her  face,  although 
her  face  was  one  that  might  have  served  a  painter 
as  a  study  for  the  Madonna.  And  here  was  a 
letter  that  had  lent  an  added  brightness  to  her 
beautiful  eyes,  and  that  had  brought  a  yet 
warmer  colour  to  her  velvet  cheeks  ;  a  letter 
that  made  her  wave  the  fluttering  sheets  above 
her  head  with  a  gesture  of  delight. 
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More  than  once  she  paused  in  her  walk  to 
scan,  beneath  her  level  palm,  the  rough  track- 
way leading  down  from  the  moor  that  stretched 
away  beyond  the  house. 

At  length  she  seated  herself  on  the  broad 
coping  of  the  parapet  and  looked  down  into  the 
valley,  where,  a  hundred  feet  below,  almost 
hidden  beneath  a  jungle  of  oak  and  holly  and 
alder,  babbled  a  swift  moorland  stream  —  a 
capricious,  untamed,  headstrong  daughter  of 
the  wilderness.  And  as  her  eyes  followed  the 
long  curve  of  the  valley,  downward  from  the 
ling-empurpled  distance,  past  the  slender  arch 
of  the  wooden  foot-bridge  and  the  grey  belt  of 
shingle  by  the  Wistman's  Pool,  to  the  silver  gleams 
that  flashed  among  the  thickets  at  her  feet ;  as  she 
listened  to  the  slumbrous  voices  of  the  ring-doves 
in  their  green  rest  in  the  great  holly  trees,  and  to 
the  song  of  the  river  as  it  rose  and  fell  upon  the 
scented  air,  she  hummed  softly  to  herself, 

"  I  heard  the  cushies  croon 

Through  the  gowden  afternoon, 

And  the  Quhair  Burn  singing  on  its  way  down  to  the 
Tweed." 

It  was  something  more  than  the  letter  that 
had  kindled  the  warm  flush  on  her  cheek,  that 
had  brought  the  song  to  her  lips  and  the  sun- 
shine to  her  eyes  ;  something,  it  may  be,  con- 
nected with  the  great  red  roses  she  was  wearing. 
Once,  indeed,  after  gazing  at  them  fondly  for  a 
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moment,  she  touched  them  lightly  with  her 
lips. 

But  now  the  old  red  setter,  too  old  for  the 
toils  and  excitements  of  the  moor,  and  who  spent 
much  of  his  idle  and  honoured  age  stretched  at 
his  vast  length  under  the  great  south  doorway, 
but  who  always,  when  she  was  within  reasonable 
reach,  followed  his  young  mistress  like  her  shadow, 
rose  slowly  and  lifted  his  broad  muzzle  in  the  air. 

The  girl  rose  too,  and  laid  her  hand  lightly 
on  his  silken  head. 

"  Is  father  coming,  Rufus?   Do  you  hear  him  ? " 

A  minute  later  a  tall,  soldierly-looking  man, 
in  rough  brown  homespun,  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  brace  of  blackcock  dangling  at 
his  back,  and  with  much  such  another  dog  as 
Rufus  following  at  his  heels,  came  slowly  down 
through  the  scattered  oaks  beyond  the  house. 

Not  an  old  man ;  not  much  turned  fifty. 
But  there  was  an  air  of  dejection  about  him 
which  showed  clearly  that  he  had  passed  that 
milestone  of  life  beyond  which  nothing  matters 
much,  and  there  was  a  settled  look  of  sadness 
in  his  deep-sunk  eyes.  A  broad-shouldered, 
well-knit  country  gentleman,  his  was  a  frame 
suggestive  of  strength  and  physical  endurance. 
And  it  is  true  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  old 
skill  on  the  moor  or  the  river  or  the  hunting- 
field.  There,  his  hand  was  as  quick,  his  eye  was 
as  steady,  and  his  nerve  as  good  as  they  had  ever 
been.  But  for  the  most  part  he  was  a  lover  of 
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solitude  and  silence.  He  was  a  man  whom  dis- 
appointment, grief,  and  even  shame  had  beaten 
down,  and  had  robbed  of  interest  in  things  about 
him.  It  was  Fate,  he  used  to  say,  the  Fate  of 
the  Macarthys ;  a  fate  that  had  killed  his 
brother  Conrad,  that  had  driven  his  brother 
Valentine  from  the  Queen's  colours,  that  had 
ruined  his  own  career,  and  had  left  him  without 
enthusiasm,  without  hope,  a  man  slow  of  speech 
and  of  action.  And  this  girl  on  the  terrace  was 
the  light  of  his  life. 

His  pace  quickened  as  he  caught  sight  of  her. 
He  waved  his  hand,  and  his  grave  face  relaxed 
into  a  smile. 

"Plain  sport,  as  Easterbrook  would  say. 
Only  a  brace.  I  had  to  walk  all  the  way  up  to 
the  Doomstone  Hollow  to  find  any  birds  at  all. 
They  told  me  at  The  Ranger's  Rest  that  the  old 
man  was  away  at  the  Barony,  and  so  Sheila  and  I 
had  to  do  the  best  we  could  without  him. 

"  I  met  Dominic  on  the  way  down,"  the 
speaker  concluded,  "  and  I  asked  him  to  dine 
with  us  to-morrow." 

((  To-morrow  ?  "  repeated  the  girl,  with  a  touch 
almost  of  dismay  in  her  voice.  "  But  won't  that 
be  rather  awkward  ?  Don't  you  remember  that 
Mr  Haythorn  is  coming  to-morrow  ?  " 

The  other  stopped  short. 

<c  I'd  quite  forgotten,"  he  exclaimed. 

"Dear,  dear!"  he  went  on,  "that's  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish,  as  Larry  would  say.  Well,  it 
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can't  very  well  be  helped  now.  They'll  have  to 
meet,  that's  all. 

"  A  lively  time  we  shall  have  of  it,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  It  was  very  near  coming  to  a  shindy 
last  time,  over  that  story  of  Dominic's  about  the 
otter." 

"Yes,"  assented  the  girl.  "And  I  believe  it 
would  have  done  if  Mr  Haythorn  hadn't  kept 
so  cool.  It  was  quite  a  relief  when  Major 
Dominic  got  up  to  go.  He  really  looked  as 
if  he  could  have  cheerfully  murdered  Mr 
Haythorn." 

"  I  don't  think  '  cheerfully '  is  quite  the  right 
word  to  use,"  returned  the  other,  slowly. 
u  Cheerfulness  isn't  much  in  Dominic's  line. 
I  don't  believe  he  said  a  word,  the  whole  hour 
after  dinner,  except  just '  Good-night '  to  you  and 
me.  And  he  went  away  without  speaking  to 
Haythorn  at  all." 

"It  really  wouldn't  be  half  a  bad  thing," 
continued  the  speaker,  "  if  it  did  come  to  a  shindy. 
Don't  you  think,  now,''  he  went  on,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  dark  eyes — eyes  that  were  the  very 
image  of  the  girl's  own — "  don't  you  think,  now, 
that  you  might  suggest  that  they  should  adjourn 
to  the  Ghost's  Walk,  after  dinner  to-morrow, 
and  fight  it  out  ?  It  would  come  very  well  from 
you,  since  it's  all  your  doing.  And  we  could 
have  up  your  other  two  flames,  old  Browne  and 
the  Langdale  boy,  for  seconds.  They  could 
challenge  each  other  too,  and  with  luck  we 
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might  polish  off  the  whole  lot  and  get  the  air 
cleared  a  little." 

"  You  forget  *  Who  Goes  There  ? '  and  the 
postman,"  retorted  the  girl.  "  Even  if  poor 
Jasper  doesn't  always  quite  know  what  he  is 
doing,  he  would  fight  the  whole  parish  if  I  asked 
him  ;  and  he  would  certainly  make  his  mark 
with  that  great  stick  of  his.  And  Hawker  may 
go  down  on  his  knees  any  day.  He  nearly 
handed  me  his  heart  with  the  letters  this  morning. 
And  there's  the  curate  ;  you  mustn't  leave  out 
the  curate." 

She  laughed  as  she  said  it.  But  the  light  had 
gone  out  of  her  clear  brown  eyes  ;  and  it  was 
after  a  long  pause  that  she  continued  : 

"  Would  you  really  like  to  have  them  all 
polished  off?  I — I  thought  you  liked  Mr 
Haythorn." 

"  So  I  do,"  returned  her  father,  "  so  I  do. 
None  of  the  others  can  hold  a  candle  to  him. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  the  old  doctor 
doesn't  count,  of  course,  or  the  Langdale  boy 
either.  And  although  Dominic  is  a  very  good 
fellow,  there's  no  denying  that  he's  got  the  devil's 
own  temper  ;  and  I've  heard  him  swear  like  a 
drill-sergeant.  Whereas,  I  never  saw  Haythorn 
out  of  temper  yet,  except  when  he  caught  that 
curmudgeon  Hartland  ill-treating  his  horse  ;  and 
I  never  heard  him  use  a  harsh  word,  even  to  a  dog. 
I'm  sorry  he's  going  to  Japan.  Dangerous  place. 
Daresay  he'll  never  come  back. 
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"  What  have  you  got  there/'  he  went  on  ;  aa 
letter  from  Valentine?  And  what  magnificent 
roses !  I  wish  I  could  get  Larry  to  grow  roses 
like  that." 

The  girl  made  no  answer  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"It  isn't  Japan  that  he's  going  to.  It's 
Valparaiso.  Don't  you  remember  his  telling 
us  about  it  on  Tuesday,  and  his  saying  how 
nervous  Sir  Victor  was  at  the  idea  of  his  going 
there  ? 

"Yes,"  she  continued  more  brightly,  after 
another  pause,  "  it's  a  letter  from  Uncle  Valentine 
at  last.  It  has  been  an  extraordinary  time  getting 
here.  There's  an  official  stamp  on  the  envelope 
saying  it  was  found  in  a  mail-bag  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  sepoys.  But  there's  the  most  extra- 
ordinary news  in  it.  Uncle  Con's  little  daughter 
Norah,  my  namesake,  you  know,  is  alive  after 
all !  Aunt  Kathleen  found  her  in  the  Bharwar 
Hills,  and  now  they've  got  her  safe  at  Al 
Hamar. 

"  It  seems  that  when  those  dreadful  things 
happened,  two  years  ago,  when  Uncle  Con  and 
Aunt  Jessica  were  murdered,  the  child's  nurse, 
who  had  got  to  know  that  trouble  was  coming, 
managed  to  save  her.  When  the  Mutiny  broke 
out,  and  the  sepoys  had  killed  all  the  white  people 
they  could  find,  and  were  looting  the  cantonment, 
she  stained  the  child's  face  and  hands  with  some 
brown  stuff,  to  make  her  look  like  a  native,  and 
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then  just  took  her  by  the  hand  and  walked  quietly 
out  through  the  very  middle  of  it  all. 

"  She  snatched  up  a  few  trinkets  as  she  went 
out,  and  among  them  was  Uncle  Conrad's  other 
Rajpoot's  ring,  the  fellow  to  this  one  that  he 
gave  me,  except  that  this  has  a  sapphire  and  that 
one  a  ruby.  She  hung  the  ring  round  the  child's 
neck  as  a  charm  ;  and  then,  months  afterwards, 
Aunt  Kathleen  saw  it  and  knew  it  in  a  moment. 

"And  little  Norah's  a  perfect  darling,  Uncle 
Valentine  says.  She  has  the  Macarthy  mark  on 
her  shoulder  all  right,  and  the  Macarthy  eyes  ; 
'  like  two  beautiful  cairngorms '  he  says  they 
are. 

"And  the  Rajah  has  given  Aunt  Kathleen 
another  rope  of  pearls,  even  more  splendid  than 
the  others.  And  he  has  given  Uncle  Valentine 
a  most  wonderful  sword,  which  really  belonged 
to  one  of  the  Crusaders — " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  interrupted  her  father. 
"  Wait  a  minute!  Don't  let  us  have  it  in  bits. 
I  should  like  to  hear  the  whole  letter.  I'll  put 
away  the  gun,  and  give  these  birds  to  Conolly, 
and  tie  up  Sheila,  and  then  I'll  come  out  again, 
and  you  shall  read  me  the  whole  letter.  I  shan't 
be  long." 

The  girl  sat  down  with  a  sigh,  at  the  foot  of 
the  old  sundial,  and  leaned  back  against  the  time- 
worn  pedestal. 

There  was  no  sparkle,  now,  in  the  clear  brown 
eyes.  The  flush  of  happiness  had  faded  from  her 
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cheek.  A  cloud  had  drifted  over  the  sun.  And 
one  of  the  great  red  roses  at  her  breast  suddenly 
fell  to  pieces,  scattering  its  scented  petals  in  her 
lap.  The  closely-written  sheets  of  the  Indian 
letter  lay  neglected  on  her  knee.  She  little 
dreamed  that,  long  before  it  had  reached  her 
hand,  the  writer  of  it  had  fled  for  his  life,  a 
hunted  renegade,  and  that  this  was  his  last  letter 
home. 

The  old  dog  settled  himself  at  her  side,  and 
laid  his  great  head  gently  on  her  knee,  as  if  he 
saw  that  something  was  wrong  and  that  his 
mistress  was  in  need  of  sympathy. 

"  Dear  old  Rufus ! "  she  murmured  softly, 
as  she  caressed  her  silent  comforter.  "You 
don't  like  him  either,  do  you  ?  Oh,  why  need 
father  have  asked  him  for  to-morrow,  of  all  days 
in  the  year  ?  Philip's  last  day !  And  it  will  be 
years  before  I  shall  see  him  again.'' 

Only  Rufus  had  ever  heard  her  call  him  Philip. 

But  those  were  Philip's  honoured  roses  at  her 
breast ;  and  Philip's  voice  and  Philip's  footstep 
were  familiar  in  her  dreams. 

A  sound  upon  the  gravel  broke  in  upon  her 
reverie.  She  rose. 

"Oh,  you  have  been  quick,  father!  It  is 
getting  a  little  cool.  Shall  we  walk  while  I  read 
you  the  letter?" 


CHAPTER   V 

THE    ROSE    OF    TORCOMBE 

WHEN  Dennis  Macarthy,  after  the  troubles  of 
'48,  had  sold  the  estate  in  the  County  Kerry, 
given  up  the  keys  of  the  grey  old  castle  in  which 
chiefs  of  his  line  had  reigned  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  looked  his  last  on  the  shining 
levels  of  the  lough  whose  waters  reached  almost 
to  his  doorstep,  he  sought  to  bury  himself  in  one 
of  the  wildest  and  most  secluded  of  English 
valleys.  Even  before  he  had  left  Ireland,  Fate, 
who  is  greatly  given  to  hitting  a  man  when  he 
is  down,  dealt  him  a  still  more  grievous  blow  in 
the  death  of  his  wife,  who,  always  fragile,  and 
always  easily  disheartened,  weighed  down,  too, 
as  she  was,  by  the  consciousness  that  it  was 
mainly  her  father's  influence  that  had  induced 
her  husband  to  take  the  part  he  had,  had  sunk 
under  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  the  great  fiasco. 

He  had  landed  at  Drake  Haven  an  aged  and 
solitary  and  dispirited,  and,  as  '  he  imagined,  a 
marked  man ;  fully  expecting  that  the  loyal 
squires  of  the  West  Country  would  hold  disdain- 
fully aloof  from  the  disgraced  and  exiled  ex- 
captain  of  dragoons.  But  he  was  soon  made 
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aware  that  his  fellow-dwellers  on  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  the 
troubles  in  Ireland.  Not  a  soul  in  the  parish 
had  so  much  as  heard  of  O'Brien  and  the 
cabbages.  Not  a  man  in  all  the  country  seemed 
to  know  that  this  silent,  unsmiling,  solitude- 
loving  stranger  had  been  an  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  Irish  Republic. 

He  settled  at  the  Barrows,  a  fine  old  Elizabethan 
manor-house ;  a  house  with  many  gables  and 
with  great  piles  of  chimney-stacks ;  with  in- 
congruous additions  and  rambling  and  half- 
ruinous  out-buildings  ;  and  named  after  a  cluster 
of  ancient  grave-mounds  on  the  crest  of  a  green 
knoll  near  by  it.  It  was  a  house  with  a  history. 
In  Edward  VI. 's  days  its  strong  walls  had  foiled 
the  armed  rabble  of  the  Great  Commotion  ;  and 
in  the  Civil  War  it  had  cost  Fairfax  himself  a 
three  days'  siege.  It  was  a  house  with  a  legend, 
too  ;  a  legend  of  a  midnight  duel,  of  a  cavalier 
found  lying  dead  on  the  blood-stained  flag-stones 
of  the  Ghost's  Walk,  and  of  a  whispered  story 
of  a  shadowy  figure,  with  plumed  hat  and 
dangling  rapier,  to  be  seen  there  in  the  twilight. 

The  house  stood  in  a  lonely  spot.  The  only 
buildings  within  sight  of  it  were  the  church, 
whose  grey  tower  just  showed  above  the  elms 
that  crowned  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and 
the  keeper's  cottage,  lying  snugly  in  a  hollow 
by  the  river.  Neighbours  of  his  own  rank, 
except  for  the  vicar,  Macarthy  had  none.  But 
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by  the  end  of  six  months  there  were  half-a-dozen 
places  within  riding-distance  where  the  quiet 
Irishman  was  sure  of  a  welcome  ;  although  he 
himself  invited  few  guests  and  did  little  enter- 
taining. He  must  wait  for  that,  he  said,  until 
his  daughter  came  home.  But  his  new  estate 
had  two  great  attractions.  It  included  a  wide 
stretch  of  blackcock  country,  and  one  of  the 
best  trout-streams  in  the  west.  And  here, 
at  least,  so  good  and  so  open-handed  a  sportsman 
as  Macarthy  proved  himself  to  be  had  no  lack 
of  companionship. 

Two  men  in  particular  were,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  his  frequent  comrades,  both 
on  the  moor  and  on  the  river.  Of  these,  the 
more  constant  was  Major  Dominic,  another 
Irishman  and  another  ex-dragoon,  who,  unlike 
Macarthy,  had  seen  some  hard  fighting ;  and 
who,  when  he  was  not  away  in  Ireland,  as  often 
happened,  lived  all  alone,  except  for  his  handsome 
housekeeper  and  his  silent  servants,  at  a  place 
called  the  Druid's  Bridge,  two  miles  higher  up 
the  stream.  The  other,  whose  duties  at  the 
Foreign  Office  allowed  him  little  leisure,  but 
who  stood  on  a  much  friendlier  footing,  was 
young  Philip  Haythorn,  only  surviving  son 
of  Sir  Victor  Haythorn,  whose  noble  old  baronial 
mansion  nestled  among  the  heron-haunted  woods 
of  Torcombe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  the  Barrows,  and  about  a  mile  lower  down. 

The  scattered  little  village  was  called  Torcombe, 
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too.  And  the  fact  that  there  was  no  distinction 
in  name  between  the  hamlet  and  the  chief  house 
in  it  sometimes  led  to  difficulties.  More  than 
one  fly-fisher,  having  hired  a  carriage  at  the 
Golden  Lion  at  Alderstoke,  and  having  directed 
the  man  to  drive  to  Torcombe,  meaning  to  find 
quarters  at  the  village  inn,  or  in  some  cottage 
conveniently  near  the  river,  had  been  driven 
to  Sir  Victor's  door,  to  be  received,  to  his  own 
astonishment  and  dismay,  as  if  he  were  a  guest 
of  honour. 

Dominic,  who  was  well  advanced  in  middle 
life,  and  was  only  a  few  years  Macarthy's  junior, 
was  a  grave  and  taciturn  man,  quiet  and  self- 
possessed,  in  general,  in  everything  he  said  and 
did.  That,  at  least,  was  what  he  passed  for  in 
the  district.  Macarthy,  however,  had  seen 
another  side  of  his  character  ;  and  Rogers,  his 
old  soldier-servant,  could,  if  he  had  not  been 
quite  as  taciturn  a  man  as  his  master,  have 
given  a  description  of  his  fireside  manner  when 
breakfast  was  late,  or  when  anything  had  gone 
wrong  in  the  stable,  that  might  have  astonished 
some  who  had  only  met  the  major  in  the 
open.  He  was  nowhere  a  popular  man. 
Macarthy  was  the  chief  of  his  few  friends. 
Norah,  who  had  mistrusted  him  from  the  first, 
and  whose  mistrust  had  ripened  into  dislike, 
saw  with  secret  satisfaction  that  the  wise  old 
setter  Rufus  repelled  his  every  approach  to 
familiarity. 
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The  Druid's  Bridge  was  a  gloomy  little  place  ; 
squarely  and  solidly  built,  and  closely  hemmed 
in  by  stunted  and  storm-beaten  trees,  which 
robbed  the  rooms  of  half  their  sunshine.  But 
gloom  seemed  to  suit  Dominic.  Nor  was  the 
interior  of  the  house  more  attractive  than  its 
appearance  from  without.  A  few  pictures  there 
were,  some  of  them  by  master  hands.  But  the 
old  portraits  in  their  heavy  frames  had  nothing 
cheerful  about  them.  Cheerfulness,  however, 
as  Macarthy  had  said,  was  not  greatly  in  Dominic's 
line.  It  was  curious,  too,  that  at  the  Druid's 
Bridge  there  were  none  of  those  memorials  of 
hunting  or  of  travel  that  a  soldier  so  often 
accumulates.  And  while  the  long  North  Gallery 
of  Torcombe,  whose  owner  had  commanded 
Dominic's  regiment,  and  who  had  left  the  service 
almost  when  the  major  did,  was  crowded  with 
old  weapons,  not  a  single  trophy  of  battle  glittered 
on  these  dingy  walls. 

One  memorial,  it  is  true,  their  owner  possessed  ; 
a  memorial  whose  very  existence  was  undreamed 
of  by  visitor  or  acquaintance.  But  not  for  one 
single  day  did  Major  Dominic  or  his  man 
Rogers  forget  the  skeleton  which  the  two  had 
brought  home  with  them  from  the  Field  of 
Chillianwalla,  and  had  silently  put  away  in  a  dark 
corner  at  the  Druid's  Bridge. 

Philip  Haythorn  was  a  much  younger  man — 
barely  five-and-twenty.  He  was  cast,  too,  in 
very  different  mould.  Dominic  was  dark  in 
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every  feature  ;  black  hair,  black  eyes,  and  swarthy 
skin.  Haythorn  was  fair  with  the  fairness  of 
a  Norseman.  His  frank  grey  eyes  seemed  full 
of  sunshine.  The  major  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  a  man  who  seldom  smiled  and  never 
laughed.  His  rival,  for  rivals  they  were  destined 
to  become,  was  ready  enough  of  speech  ;  while 
his  laugh,  except  as  regarded  Dominic  himself, 
was  irresistibly  contagious.  He  possessed,  more- 
over, that  enviable  gift,  so  often  talked  of  and 
so  rarely  found,  of  imperturbable  good-temper. 
There  was  not  a  house,  of  gentle  or  simple,  where 
he  was  not  a  favoured  visitor.  There  was  hardly 
a  dog  in  the  parish  but  had  a  greeting  for  the 
young  master  from  Torcombe.  A  man  of 
coolness  and  courage  and  determination  for  all 
his  gentleness  and  his  light-hearted  manner. 
Not  a  soldier,  but  still  the  sort  of  man  you  would 
be  glad  to  have  at  your  side  when  you  had  your 
back  to  the  wall  and  were  facing  heavy  odds. 

That  Philip  was  not  a  soldier  was  something 
of  a  cloud  on  his  father's  life.  It  was  a  tradition 
of  the  house  that  there  had  been  a  fighting 
Haythorn  in  every  generation  since  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  There  had,  indeed,  been  one 
in  this  generation,  but  his  career  had  been  brief. 
Sir  Victor's  elder  son  and  namesake  had  fallen 
in  front  of  the  Redan  on  that  fatal  i8th  of  June, 
and  his  sword  was  in  the  armoury  at  Torcombe. 
But  no  trophy  of  Philip's  prowess  would  ever 
hang  beside  it. 
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Dennis  Macarthy  had  been  five  years  in  England 
when  his  daughter  Norah  came  home  to  the 
Barrows.  Under  her  sweet  influence  he  shook 
off  more  of  his  moodiness.  The  memories  or 
those  few  weeks  of  vain  and  inglorious  struggle, 
which  at  times  came  back  to  him,  as  vividly 
painted  and  as  full  of  bitterness  as  if  their 
ignominious  humiliations  had  been  things  of 
yesterday,  began  to  fade.  The  old  house  awoke 
to  life  again.  The  long-silent  rooms  and  the 
long-closed  heart  or  the  master  were  together 
thrown  open  to  the  sunshine. 

There  was  no  want  of  visitors  at  the  Barrows 
now  ;  although  there  was  none  among  them,  in 
Macarthy's  eyes,  at  any  rate,  more  welcome  than 
Major  Dominic  and  Philip  Haythorn.  Both 
fell  in  love  with  Norah  at  first  sight,  although 
in  that  respect  they  only  shared  the  fate  of  every 
other  masculine  beholder,  from  young  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  just  home  from  Harrow,  to  old  Doctor 
Browne,  who  had  helped  to  patch  up  the  wounded 
after  Waterloo  and  who  had  buried  three  wives 
already. 

To  young  Langdale  Norah  Macarthy's  charm 
was  in  her  beautiful  face  and  in  her  graceful 
figure.  Major  Dominic  found  it  in  her  courage 
and  her  high  spirit.  To  the  wise  old  doctor  her 
sunny  and  equable  temper  counted  for  infinitely 
more  than  her  wit  or  her  beauty.  He  thought 
less  of  the  sweetness  of  her  clear,  fresh,  soul- 
stirring  voice  than  of  the  way  in  which  she 
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always  picked  out  some  of  his  favourite  old-world 
ballads,  and  of  her  simple  and  unaffected  wish 
to  please  him, — worn  and  grey  and  unattractive 
as  he  knew  himself  to  be.  He  saw  her  unfailing 
devotion  to  her  father ;  he  knew  how  bravely, 
how  untiringly,  she  strove  to  cheer  him  in  his 
loneliness  ;  how  gracious  she  was  to  his  sometimes 
rather  difficult  guests  —  men  of  '48,  soured 
and  embittered  by  their  failure.  He  knew,  too, 
none  better,  what  some  of  his  humble  patients 
thought  of  her ;  how  her  very  presence  brought 
sunshine  into  many  a  dark  and  comfortless 
cottage ;  how  weary  hearts  that,  after  long 
battling  with  Fate,  had  given  up  all  hope,  grew 
lighter  at  her  coming.  He  knew  that,  to  the 
very  humblest  of  her  poor  dependants,  she  was 
a  friend,  not  a  benefactress  ;  a  fellow-creature 
bound  on  the  same  journey,  not  a  being  on 
a  higher  plane  and  travelling  to  a  different  goal. 
Reproof  and  exhortation  she  might  administer, 
and  did  administer,  but  never  in  a  tone  that 
took  all  the  grace  out  of  her  kindness,  or  in 
words  so  sharp  as  to  leave  bitterness  behind 
them. 

A  great  poet,  in  one  of  the  finest  passages 
of  one  of  his  most  stirring  poems,  has  given 
us  a  description  of  what  he  would  seem  to  have 
regarded  as  a  typical  woman  : 

"  Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made." 

£ 
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Was  that  really  his  ideal?  Is  there  any  man 
in  his  sober  senses  who,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
would  wish  such  a  woman  for  his  own  ?  Norah 
Macarthy,  at  any  rate,  had  no  such  April  temper, 
now  all  smiles  and  friendliness,  and  the  next 
moment  chill  aloofness  and  reserve.  Her  mood 
of  to-day  was  the  mood  of  yesterday  and  of 
to-morrow,  the  sunshine  of  a  day  in  June. 

The  curate,  indeed,  complained  —  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  were  those  who  sympathized 
with  him — that  she  was  too  friendly  ;  that  there 
was  nothing  in  her  friendliness ;  that  her  smile 
of  welcome  was  like  bloom  on  an  apple  of 
Sodom.  He,  poor  man,  deceived  by  the  warm 
interest  she  had  shown  in  his  work  among  the 
far-scattered  inhabitants  of  the  vast  moorland 
parish,  had  read  much  more  into  her  words  of 
appreciation  than  ever  she  had  intended  to  convey. 
Didn't  know  her  own  mind,  he  grumbled.  Rose 
of  Torcombe  they  called  her,  did  they  ?  Thorn 
of  Torcombe  she  would  be  to  him  to  the  end 
of  his  solitary  days ! 

But  it  was  really  the  fact  that  the  Rose  of 
Toi^ombe  knew  her  own  mind  so  particularly 
well  that  led  to  these  little  difficulties.  She  had 
her  Keblah,  her  Point  of  Adoration,  so  clearly 
in  her  own  mind  that  she  never  dreamed  of 
looking  elsewhere.  But  her  Point  of  Adoration 
was  not  in  the  direction  of  the  curate,  or  of 
Major  Dominic,  or  of  old  Doctor  Browne  or 
of  the  Langdale  boy.  The  man  she  loved  had 
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never  said  a  word  of  love  ;  had  never  even  used 
such  compliments  as  the  others  did.  But  she 
had  seen  enough  in  Philip  Haythorn's  grey  eyes 
to  make  her  as  blind  to  all  other  possible  suitors 
as  Penelope  herself.  And  if  Philip  Haythorn 
was  too  young  and  too  inexperienced  to  realize 
the  true  value  of  gifts  which  old  Browne  knew 
to  be  so  precious  and  so  rare,  it  was  enough  for 
him  that  she  had  the  loveliest  face,  the  most 
graceful  figure,  the  brightest  eyes,  the  most 
bewitching  smile,  the  happiest  laugh,  the  gentlest 
voice  and  the  sweetest  gift  of  song  of  all  the 
girls  he  had  ever  set  eyes  on. 

Other  men  —  hundreds,  thousands,  millions 
of  other  men — have  thought  the  same  things 
of  other  girls,  sometimes  with  reason,  more 
often  without.  In  books  the  glamour  may  remain 
unfaded  ;  in  real  life  there  has  been  many  a 
man  who,  seeing  only  the  smooth  and  beautiful 
surface,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  still  depths 
below,  has  taken  a  leap  that,  later,  has  made 
him  wish  that  he  had  never  been  born. 

Norah  Macarthy  had  her  father's  eyes  ;  eyes 
of  clear  brown  ;  the  cairngorms  of  the  Indian 
letter.  Otherwise  there  was  but  slight  re- 
semblance between  the  grave  Irishman  and  his 
beautiful  daughter.  The  cheeks  with  the  bloom 
of  a  wild  rose,  the  dark  brows,  the  rich  auburn 
hair,  with  its  gleams  as  of  burnished  copper  and 
its  little  wandering  ringlets,  the  dimples  that 
came  and  went  with  her  radiant  smile — these  she 
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had  copied  from  her  mother.  Her  temperament 
she  owed  to  neither.  Her  mood  of  sunshine 
was  her  own. 

But  there  was  a  cloud  upon  the  sunshine  now. 

"  If  father  had  waited  only  one  day  ! "  she 
reflected  sadly  as  she  slowly  climbed  the  broad 
stairway  to  her  room.  "To-morrow,  of  all 
days  in  the  year !  " 

Much,  indeed,  was  to  happen  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  VI 

DREAMS 

ONE  by  one  the  scattered  lights  went  out  in  the 
upper  windows  of  the  Barrows,  and  silence 
settled  on  the  ancient  house.  But  its  young 
mistress  sat  long  by  her  open  casement  ;  a  still, 
white  figure,  with  her  beautiful  hair  falling  in  a 
fragrant  shower  about  her  shoulders.  Below  her, 
glorified  in  the  soft  splendour  of  the  harvest 
moon,  lay  the  wide  valley,  from  whose  shadowy 
depths  came  up,  low-voiced  and  sweet,  the  mono- 
tonous music  of  the  river.  The  owls  were 
calling  to  each  other  in  the  Druid's  Wood.  At 
intervals  bats  fluttered  past  the  window  on 
their  leathern  wings.  The  breath  of  the  jasmine 
from  without  mingled  with  the  scent  of  the 
roses  that  stood  near  her  on  the  table.  But 
Norah  Macarthy  had  no  eyes  for  the  magic  of 
the  moonlight,  no  ears  for  the  song  of  the  stream, 
no  consciousness  of  the  sweet  incense  of  the 
jasmine. 

Philip  was  going  away  ;  going  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  Would  he  go  with  those 
words  that  she  had  seen  trembling  on  his  lips 
still  unspoken  ?  Did  he  love  her  ?  Was  he 
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hers  indeed  ?  And  would  he  tell  her  so  before 
he  went?  There  was  only  to-morrow.  The 
morning  after  would  find  him  already  entered  on 
his  long  exile. 

It  was  long  before  she  fell  asleep.  And  her 
dreams  were  disturbed  by  the  consciousness  of 
some  vague  and  sinister  influence  in  the  back- 
ground ;  some  shadowy  figure  prophesying  evil ; 
some  face,  as  glimpses  of  it  passed  across  her 
fancy,  suggestive  of  the  face  of  Major  Dominic. 

She  was  destined,  as  it  happened,  to  see  that 
officer  much  sooner  than  she  had  expected. 
After  breakfast,  as  she  and  her  father  were 
strolling  on  the  terrace,  Rufus,  after  his  manner, 
announced  the  approach  of  some  stranger. 

"  Fletcher's  early,"  said  Macarthy  ;  "  I  wonder 
if  we  shall  hear  that  they  have  caught  Nana 
Sahib  yet. 

"No,  it's  not  the  postman.  Why,  it's 
Dominic !  Whatever  can  have  brought  him 
down  here  at  this  hour  in  the  morning  ?  Don't 
go,  Norah  ;  he  won't  like  it  if  you  go." 

"Oh,  but  I've  got  the  housekeeping  to  see 
to  ;  and  there's  dinner  to  arrange  for.  I  must 
go.  You'll  have  plenty  to  talk  of  without 


me." 


She  hurried  away.  And  her  father  and 
Major  Dominic,  after  a  brief  exchange  of  greet- 
ings on  the  terrace,  followed  her  more  slowly 
into  the  house,  where  Macarthy  led  his  visitor 
into  the  library. 
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Norah's  housekeeping  did  not  detain  her 
long.  But  instead  of  joining  her  father  and  his 
guest,  she  picked  up  a  rug  and  a  book,  made 
her  escape  through  a  side  door,  and  flitted  down 
a  steep  footpath  towards  the  river,  Rufus  follow- 
ing at  her  heels. 

Below  the  Barrows,  between  the  old  stone 
bridge  just  above  the  Cobbler's  Pool  and  the 
single  plank  that  serves  as  a  foot-bridge  on  the 
way  to  the  church,  is  half  a  mile  of  rapid  water, 
known  as  Yarborough  Stickle  ;  an  ideal  chain 
of  pools  and  little  falls  and  quiet  backwaters  ; 
the  best  piece  of  fishing  on  the  property,  and 
most  strictly  and  jealously  preserved. 

It  was  on  this  water  that  Dennis  Macarthy 
and  Philip  Haythorn  had  first  met.  The 
former,  who  had  not  long  left  Ireland,  and  had 
not  been  settled  at  the  Barrows  many  days,  had 
been  spending  an  afternoon  on  the  river,  listening 
to  the  keeper's  account  of  it.  They  had  started 
just  below  the  old  stepping-stones,  and  had 
finished  up  with  Yarborough  Stickle.  Turner 
had  then  gone  up  to  the  moor,  and  his  new 
master,  having  found  a  sheltered  nook  near  the 
water's  edge  among  a  clump  of  willows,  had  sat 
down  on  the  warm  shingle,  with  his  back  against 
the  furrowed  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  and  was 
gazing  idly  at  the  peat-stained  stream. 

Presently  a  man  came  in  sight,  an  angler, 
working  his  way  cautiously  from  tree  to  tree, 
knee-deep  in  royal-fern  and  wood-rush.  He 
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was  a  fine-looking  young  fellow  ;  clearly  a 
gentleman,  if  he  was  a  poacher ;  and  he  threw, 
as  the  unseen  spectator  saw  with  approval,  an 
excellent  line. 

He  caught  several  fair  little  trout  as  he  came 
up  the  stream,  which  is  more  famous  for  the 
number  than  for  the  weight  of  the  fish  to  be 
got  in  it.  And  in  the  pool,  a  few  yards  below 
the  tree  against  which  Macarthy  was  leaning,  he 
found  a  much  finer  fish,  which,  after  a  few 
minutes*  skilful  play,  he  drew  to  shore  on  the 
shingle. 

When  he  sat  down  to  overhaul  his  cast 
Macarthy  hailed  him. 

"Do  you  find  it  easy  to  get  permission  to 
fish  this  piece  of  water  ?  "  he  began. 

The  stranger,  who  had  been  quite  unaware  of 
his  presence,  started. 

"  The  fishing  belongs  to  the  Barrows,  the 
house  up  there  among  the  trees,"  he  returned. 
"  I  daresay  you  could  get  leave  there,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Macarthy  ;  "  but  I  under- 
stood from  the  keeper  that  it  was  rather  strictly 
preserved,  and  that  only  the  family  and  their 
guests  were  ever  allowed  on  it." 

No  answer. 

"Do  you — ah — often  fish  here?"  Macarthy 
went  on. 

"  Pretty  often,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Have  you  had  good  sport  to-day  ?  " 
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"Pretty  fair.  I've  got  a  dozen  not  much 
under  half-a-pound,  and  a  few  rather  smaller. 
The  trout  on  this  river  run  rather  small.  The 
one  I  landed  just  now  is  the  best  to-day.  But 
there  are  better  fish  than  that.  I've  had  more 
than  one  two-pounder  out  of  the  Stickle.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  four-pounder  in  the  pool  above 
you. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  very  good  piece  of  water,"  con- 
tinued the  unknown,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  and 
prepared,  more  from  habit  than  from  any  hope  of 
success,  to  drop  a  Blue  Upright  in  a  little  swirl 
above  the  monster's  haunt.  "  There  are  better 
fish  here  than  anywhere  else  on  the  river." 

"  Are  there,  indeed  ?"  said  Macar thy,  quietly, 
with  an  unusual  twinkle  in  his  grave  brown 
eyes.  "  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it.  And  if,  when 
you've  finished  your  day's  sport,  you'll  come  up 
and  dine  with  me  at  the  Barrows,  I  shall  be  glad 
of  a  few  hints  about  flies.  I'm  a  stranger  in 
these  parts.  I've  only  just  bought  the  property." 

The  two  men  were  friends  from  that  moment. 
But  Haythorn  never  again  fished  the  Stickle — 
and  he  often  did  fish  it,  in  after  years,  though  it 
was  Macarthy  who  caught  the  four-pounder  in 
the  end,  and  an  ill-conditioned  brute  he  was, 
too — without  recalling  every  detail  of  that  scene, 
and  without  hearing  again,  in  fancy,  Macarthy 's 
quiet  chuckle  of  delight. 

To-day  Haythorn  was  on  the  water  again. 
He  had  fished  all  the  way  up  from  the  Farm-of- 
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the-Four- Winds,  to  which  he  had  rowed  across 
from  Torcombe,  and  had  crossed  to  the  other 
side  by  the  bridge  above  the  Cobbler's  Pool, 
since  after  that  point  the  right  bank  was  the 
easier  of  the  two,  meaning  to  go  on  as  far  as  the 
Stepping  Stones,  which  was  the  limit  of  Macarthy's 
property.  That  would  give  him  time  to  get 
home  again  and  dress  for  dinner  at  the  Barrows  ; 
— his  last  dinner  before  leaving  England,  for  he 
had  to  leave  that  very  night  for  Drake  Haven, 
to  catch  the  Orion  for  Valparaiso. 

He  was  not  having  good  sport.  To  tell  the 
truth,  his  thoughts  were  otherwhere.  The  line 
he  threw  was  certainly  not  such  as  Macarthy  had 
approved  so  highly  on  that  memorable  afternoon. 
And  if  Turner  could  have  seen  him,  that  grim 
old  retainer  would  have  been  scandalized  at  the 
number  of  chances  that  were  missed  by  "The 
Young  Gentleman  from  Torcombe."  Nor  did  "The 
Young  Gentleman  from  Torcombe  "  seem  to  care. 

At  length,  when  Haythorn  was  rather  less 
than  half-way  up  the  Stickle,  his  fly  fouled  on  a 
drooping  alder  bough.  Looking  up,  he  was 
astonished  to  catch  sight  of  the  old  red  setter, 
Rufus,  regarding  him  with  friendly  eyes  from 
the  threshold  of  a  little  hollow  in  the  rock  of 
the  opposite  bank  ;  a  hollow  he  somehow  had 
never  noticed  before,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
above  the  stream. 

"  Rufus  !  "  he  called  ;  "  what  are  you  doing 
there?" 
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By  way  of  answer  the  wise  old  dog  turned  his 
head  and  looked  back  into  the  grotto,  and  then 
again  at  his  questioner. 

The  fisherman  guessed  the  truth  in  a  moment. 
Since  Rufus  was  there,  his  mistress  was  most 
likely  in  that  hollow  too.  Haythorn  hastily 
unshipped  his  rod,  and  in  another  minute,  after 
a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  farther  shore,  was  striding 
through  the  green  jungle  of  broom  and  royal 
fern  towards  the  foot-bridge.  The  grotto  was 
not  accessible  from  below.  So  much  he  had  seen 
from  the  river.  There  must  be  some  way  to  it 
from  the  higher  ground  above. 

He  crossed  the  swaying  plank  and  struck  up 
towards  the  Barrows.  He  was  still  some  sixty 
yards  below  the  house,  when,  on  the  right  of  the 
steep  path,  he  came  upon  a  hardly-distinguishable 
track  leading  downward  through  the  bushes. 
And  there,  caught  on  a  spray  of  bramble,  that  lay 
right  across  the  way,  was  a  silken  thread,  whose 
colour  he  remembered  well.  A  minute  later 
and  he  was  looking  over  the  brink  of  the  hollow. 
It  was  a  little  cave  in  the  sandstone,  with  shelter- 
ing brows  of  rock,  shaggy  with  holly  and  honey- 
suckle and  dwarf  mountain-ash,  and  with  all  its 
ledges  lined  with  tiny  ferns. 

Rufus  rose  to  meet  him,  with  a  slow  and 
dignified  wave  of  his  great  tail.  But  there  was 
another  tenant  of  the  grotto,  who  did  not  rise  to 
meet  him,  and  who  took  no  manner  of  notice  of 
his  coming. 
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Asleep  on  a  rug  of  otter  skin  spread  on  a 
heap  of  dry  bracken,  an  open  book  at  her  side, 
and  with  a  bunch  of  crimson  roses  at  her  breast — 
his  roses,  as  he  recognized  with  joy — lay  the 
goddess  of  his  dreams. 

Very  carefully  he  let  himself  down  by  the  aid 
of  gnarled  branches  and  of  tough  hanging  roots, 
and  stood  at  her  side,  gazing  with  delight  at  the 
vision  of  loveliness  before  him. 

She  stirred.  A  smile  stole  over  her  beauti- 
ful face.  Her  lips  parted.  She  murmured 
softly : 

"  Philip,  dear  Philip !" 

In  a  moment  he  was  on  his  knees,  leaning  over 
her,  his  heart  beating  like  a  hammer.  He  was 
so  near  that  he  could  distinguish,  above  the  scent 
of  his  own  roses,  the  intoxicating  fragrance  of 
her  breath. 

Again  she  moved  slightly.  Once  more  he 
caught  the  low,  sweet  tones  that,  gentle  as  they 
were,  echoed  in  his  very  soul : 

"  Philip,  dear  Philip !     Must  you  go  ?  " 

It  was  too  much  for  mortal  man  ;  too  much, 
at  any  rate,  for  Haythorn,  young  and  passionate, 
and  all  wild  with  love  of  this  beautiful  Egeria, 
whose  unconscious  lips  had  revealed  to  his  reeling 
brain  a  secret  such  as  this. 

He  stooped.  He  kissed  her  warm  red  lips, 
once,  twice,  three  times ;  kisses  that  might  have 
broken  the  slumber  of  a  hundred  years,  his  soul 
in  every  kiss. 


SHE   HID  HER  BURNING  CHEEKS  IN  HER  HANDS  AND  BUBST  INTO  A 
STORM  OF  WEEPING 
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She  struggled  to  her  feet,  her  face  crimson, 
her  eyes  blazing. 

"  MR  HAYTHORN  !  !  ! "  she  began, 

But  the  words  died  upon  her  lips.  She  read 
his  heart  in  his  honest  grey  eyes.  She  sank  to 
her  knees  ;  she  hid  her  burning  cheeks  in  her 
hands  and  broke  into  a  storm  of  weeping. 

Haythorn's  strong  arms  were  round  her  in  a 
moment. 

"  Forgive  me,  Norah,"  he  pleaded.  "  Forgive 
me,  dear.  I  was  watching  you  as  you  slept,  and 
I  heard  you  say  *  Dear  Philip,'  and  then,  and 
then—" 

He  gently  drew  her  hands  from  her  flushed 
and  tearful  face,  and  held  her  close  against  his 
beating  heart. 

"  Norah,  my  darling,"  he  whispered  tenderly. 
"  I  Jove  you  as  my  own  soul.  My  pearl,  my 
princess ! "  he  added  fondly. 

She  had  no  thought  of  resisting,  or  even  of 
hesitating.  It  was  no  time  for  anything  but 
the  truth.  She  loved  him.  Why  should  she 
seek  to  hide  it  ?  She  nestled  closer.  She  pressed 
her  soft  cheek  to  his  and  whispered  : 

"Yes,  I  am  yours."  Then  she  broke  off: 
"  But  oh,  how  can  I  let  you  go !  It  will  break 
my  heart  to  give  you  up!  This  is  your  last 
day  ;  our  first  day,"  she  added  shyly. 

"  How  many  times  I  have  dreamed  of  this," 
said  Haythorn,  presently.  "Over  and  over 
again  I  have  thought  of  what  I  should  say  and  of 
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what  I  should  do ;  and  have  wondered  what  you 
would  do  and  say  in  return.  But  in  my  wildest 
dreams  I  never  pictured  anything  so  sweet  as 
this.  And  now  I  don't  seem  as  if  I  could 
say  anything ;  mere  words  seem  so  poor  and 
empty." 

She  drew  a  little  away  from  him. 

"But,  Philip  dear—" 

"No,  you  mustn't  interrupt!  Now,  you  sit 
there.  The  rock's  really  quite  nice  to  lean  against ; 
and  I'll  sit  by  you.  No!  .  .  .  Now  .  .  .  that 
.  .  .  really  .  .  .  must  .  .  .  do ! " 

"  How  did  you  find  me  ? "  she  went  on 
presently. 

"  Why,  I  was  fishing  up  the  Stickle,  or,  rather, 
I  was  pretending  to  fish,  for  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  you  and  of  my  going  away.  And 
I  was  trying  to  screw  up  my  courage  to  speak 
to  you  to-night,  in  case  I  got  a  chance.  I  had 
almost  made  up  my  mind  not  to  speak.  I 
couldn't  see  that  there  was  the  slightest  hope  for 
me.  For  you  know,  Norah  dear,  you  really 
haven't  been  very  nice  to  me  lately.  You've 
been  ever  so  much  kinder  to  that  fellow  Dominic 
than  you  have  to  me.  You've  been  keeping 
me  at  arm's  length  for  months  past,  while  you 
always  seemed  ready  to  talk  to  Dominic.  And 
I  had  begun  to  think  I  was  mistaken,  and  that 
you  were  drifting  away  and  drawing  back.  For  I 
used  to  think  you  did  care  for  me  a  little. 
Altogether  I  had  got  myself  down  into  a  pretty 
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miserable  state  of  the  '  blues '  this  morning ; 
when  suddenly  I  caught  sight  of  Rufus,  looking 
down  at  me  from  this  grotto.  I  guessed  from 
his  manner  that  you  were  here  too.  I  deter- 
mined to  take  my  fate  in  my  hands,  and  tell  you 
everything.  So  I  came  across  by  the  foot-bridge, 
and  climbed  up  the  Tinker's  Path,  and  hunted 
up  and  down  until  I  hit  on  a  track  that  looked 
as  if  it  led  down  here.  And  as  I  clambered  down, 
there  was  a  scrap  of  silk,  that  I  knew  had  come 
from  your  dress,  caught  on  a  bramble  spray, 
and  here  you  were,  sound  asleep !  And  as  I 
stood  looking  at  you — my  queen,  my  darling ! 
— you  whispered,  'Philip,  dear  Philip!'  I'd 
never  heard,  never  even  dreamed  of  anything  so 
sweet.  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  kiss 
you,  then  and  there.  And  then,  a  minute  later, 
you  said,  *  Philip,  dear  Philip!  Must  you 
go?' 

"  Well,  you  know  what  happened  after  that. 
And  you  can't  blame  me,  either,"  Hay  thorn 
added. 

"Yes,  I  do  indeed,"  returned  Norah,  softly. 

"What,  blame  me?  " 

"No,  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  meant  that  I 
knew  what  happened.  No,  not  .  .  .  again. 
Now,  that's  quite  enough,"  she  added,  looking 
into  his  hungry  eyes. 

"Not  half  enough,"  retorted  her  lover,  draw- 
ing her  close  once  more.  "  Why,  it'll  be  years 
before  I  can  kiss  you  again  ;  before  I  can  even 
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see  you  again.  It  will  be  months  before  I  can 
even  write  to  you.  And  I  shan't  be  able  to  send 
you  a  ring  until  we  get  to  Valparaiso." 

"  But  I  can  give  you  one,"  returned  Norah, 
drawing  from  her  hand,  as  she  spoke,  a  massive 
gold  signet,  and  laying  it  in  her  lover's  palm. 
"I  can  give  you  the  Rajpoot's  ring  that  my 
Uncle  Conrad  gave  to  me.  It  is  one  of  two 
rings  that  were  given  to  him  by  a  powerful 
Rajpoot  chief  whose  life  he  had  saved.  This 
one,  as  you  see,  is  set  with  a  sapphire — my 
favourite  stone,  as  it  happens — engraved  with  what 
Uncle  Con  said  was  a  Cufic  inscription,  meaning 

'  I  .   FLY  .  FOR  .  REFUGE  .   UNTO  .  THE  .  LORD  .  OF  . 

THE  .  DAYBREAK/  He  said  it  was  a  sentence 
out  of  the  Koran.  The  other  one,  that  uncle 
kept  for  himself,  and  that  since  his  death  his 
daughter  has  worn  as  a  charm,  as  I  heard  only 
yesterday,  is  set  with  a  ruby.  But  the  mounting 
is  the  same,  and  the  inscription  is  the  same. 
The  Rajpoot,  who  had  worn  them  both  himself, 
one  on  each  hand,  said  that  they  had  been  in  his 
family  hundreds  of  years  ;  and  he  told  uncle  two 
strange  things  about  them.  One  was  that 
although  they  might  at  first  bring  trouble  to 
their  wearer,  they,  in  the  end,  ensured  his  happi- 
ness. The  other  thing  was  that  if  they  were 
separated,  that  is,  if  they  were  worn  by  different 
people,  those  people  would  be  drawn  together 
by  some  mysterious  influence  even  if  it  was  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  world.  There's  nothing 
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in  either  tale,  of  course,  or  I  wouldn't  offer  you 
the  ring.  But  still,  I  don't  know  that  I  greatly 
care  for  the  idea  of  your  wearing  a  ring  that  has 
something  uncanny  about  it.  Would  you  rather 
wait  until  I  can  send  you  another  ?  " 

Philip  Haythorn  turned  his  sweetheart's  gift 
over  and  over  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  wonderful 
piece  of  workmanship  ;  bearing,  on  its  massive 
circlet,  two  beautifully-moulded  lions,  clasping  in 
their  paws  a  great  lustrous  sapphire,  deeply  cut 
with  some  curious  and  unfamiliar  characters. 

"It's  a  magnificent  ring,"  he  said  presently; 
"  too  grand  a  ring  for  me.  But  of  course  I 
shan't  be  afraid  of  it.  And  if  there's  anything 
in  the  story,  it  is  better  that  the  harm  should 
light  on  me  than  on  you.  Put  it  on  my  finger 
yourself,"  he  went  on  ;  "and  give  me  a  kiss  as 
you  do  it.  And  the  ring  shall  stay  there, 
Rajpoot  or  no  Rajpoot,"  drawing  her  close  to 
him  as  he  spoke,  "  until  I  can  take  my  Norah  in 
my  arms  again." 

"No,"  she  answered  musingly;  "there 
can't  be  anything  in  such  a  story.  And  the 
Rajpoot's  ring  will  serve  to  remind  you  of 
me." 

"I  shan't  need  any  ring  to  do  that,"  he 
retorted.  "  But  I  shall  wear  it  for  your  sake, 
and  I'll  not  part  with  it,  day  or  night,  until  we 
meet  again. 

"There's  another  thing  I  should  like,"  said 
Haythorn,  presently;  "something  even  more 
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valuable  than  this  magnificent  ring  ;  and  that's 
one  of  those  little  curls  that  I  have  worshipped 
so  often." 

"  Oh,  you  silly  boy  !  Well,  you  may  have  it, 
and  you  can  cut  it  with  my  scissors,  if  you  like." 

"And  now,  Philip,  it's  getting  near  lunch- 
time  ;  I  think  we  had  better  go  and  see 
father." 

"What  will  he  say,  I  wonder." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  you  need  be  afraid  of 
him.  You've  been  a  favourite  of  his  ever  since 
that  first  day  on  the  river  ;  that  day  when  he 
caught  you  poaching  on  Yarborough  Stickle," 
she  added,  with  a  happy  laugh.  "  Perhaps  he'll 
say  that  you've  been  poaching  again !  " 

One  long,  lingering  embrace.  One  "last 
kiss,"  many  times  repeated  ;  and  then  the  happy 
lovers,  forgetful,  for  the  moment,  of  the  parting- 
time  that  loomed  so  very  near,  slowly  climbed 
the  steep  ascent  through  the  thickets  towards 
the  house. 

Just  before  coming  out  on  the  foot-path 
Haythorn  stooped,  and  carefully  detaching  the 
thread  of  silk  from  the  bramble  spray,  put  it 
away  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  I  shall  keep  this,"  he  said.  "I  shall  never 
forget  what  this  slender  clue  brought  me." 

"  But  you  would  never  have  seen  that  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Rufus,"  said  his  companion. 
"  You  owe  much  more  to  Rufus,"  she  continued, 
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as  she,  too,  stooped  and  kissed  the  old  dog's 
glossy  forehead.  "  We  must  never  forget  that  it 
was  really  he  who  gave  us  to  each  other.  Should 
you  really  have  gone  away  without  a  word?  " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  what  chance  I 
should  have  had.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
should  have  summoned  up  sufficient  courage 
to  speak.  It's  one  of  my  many  failings  that 
I  am  painfully  shy ;  a  great  deal  shyer  than 
I  daresay  you  give  me  credit  for.  But  I 
quite  agree  that  Rufus  ought  to  have  the 
collar  of  gold  that  you  sing  about,  and  that  he 
should  have  a  good  plate  of  macaroons  with 
his  dinner,  every  day  for  the  rest  of  his  life," 

They  reached  the  terrace.  There,  to  their 
dismay,  were  Macarthy  and  Major  Dominic, 
standing  in  the  south  doorway,  and  engaged  in 
what  was,  for  them,  quite  an  animated  conversation. 

"  I  can't  think  where  Norah  can  be,"  they  heard 
the  former  say.  "  It's  hours  since  she  went  to 
see  about  the  housekeeping,  and  Conolly  declares 
that  she  wasn't  five  minutes  in  the  kitchen. 

"Oh,  here  she  comes!  And  Mr  Haythorn 
with  her,"  he  added  rather  anxiously,  as  the 
latter  emerged  from  the  coppice. 

Major  Dominic  looked  for  one  moment  at 
the  flushed  and  happy  pair  as  they  came  slowly 
across  the  terrace.  A  moment  was  enough. 

"  I'll  go,"  he  said  shortly. 

"  Oh,  no,  don't  go,  Dominic,"  pleaded  his  host. 
"  Don't  go.  Luncheon  will  be  ready  directly." 
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"No,  thank  you,"  returned  the  other:  "I'll 
go.  And  if  you'll  excuse  me,  Macarthy,"  he 
added,  a  moment  later,  after  another  look,  "I 
think  I  won't  fish  this  afternoon." 

And  he  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel  and 
disappeared. 

It  was  with  rather  a  troubled  face  that 
Macarthy  listened  to  Haythorn's  story,  as  the 
two  men  faced  each  other  in  the  library.  As 
Norah  had  guessed,  Dominic  had  come  down 
from  the  Druid's  Bridge  to  make  a  formal 
proposal  for  her  hand.  Her  father  had  promised, 
with  some  reluctance,  to  sound  his  daughter  on 
the  subject,  and  he  had  assured  the  major  that, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  his  chances  were  as  good  as 
those  of  any  of  her  admirers.  He  was  quite 
ready,  however,  to  admit  that  Hay  thorn  was 
the  better  man  ;  and  the  trouble  that  he  felt 
was  not  for  Norah  nor  for  himself. 

All  too  swiftly  sped  the  flying  hours  of  that 
memorable  afternoon  ;  and  all  too  soon  the 
autumn  dusk  closed  in  on  the  one  golden  day 
of  Norah's  love-time. 

They  were  a  quiet  little  party  at  dinner  that 
night.  Each  had  much  to  think  of;  none  was 
in  the  mood  for  many  words.  Philip  spoke 
again  of  his  plans,  and  of  his  post  in  Valparaiso. 
Norah  read  the  Indian  letter  again  ;  and  her 
father  described  the  "  Macarthy  mark,"  which 
had  settled  the  identity  of  the  little  Mutiny  orphan. 

"  It's    like    a    flying     horse,"    he    explained. 
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"  Every  member  of  the  family  has  it.  It's  a 
sort  of  Macarthy  hall-mark  ;  almost  the  only 
heirloom  that  remains  to  us.  It's  quite  a  big 
thing  ;  nearly  as  big  as  your  hand,  faintly  out- 
lined in  red,  on  the  left  shoulder-blade.  On 
the  family  seal  it  is  like  the  Pegasus  on  the 
coins  of  Corinth." 

They  had  a  little  music.  Macarthy  had  a 
rare  touch  on  the  'cello.  And  to  finish  with, 
Norah  sang,  in  her  clear  young  voice — although 
to-night  there  was  an  occasional  suspicion  of  a 
break  in  it — a  simple  old  ballad  of  which  one 
verse,  in  particular,  was  destined,  through  many 
lonely  years,  to  ring  in  Haythorn's  brain  : 

"  More  deep  her  generous  love,  more  wide,  more  strong 

Than  the  unsounded  sea  ; 
More  true  her  heart  to  mine,  than  to  the  pole 
Compass  could  ever  be." 

"  I  shall  remember  that,'*  said  Philip,  when 
the  last,  sweet  notes  had  died  away.  "  There 
will  be  many  times  when  I  shall  think  with 
sorrow  how  far  off  I  am,  and  how  long  a  time 
must  elapse  before  I  see  you  again,  and  how 
much  may  have  happened  since  I  went  away. 
And  then  I  shall  comfort  my  soul  with  that 
verse. 

"And  now  I  must  be  going,''  he  went  on. 
tl  The  Orion  sails  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
if  the  wind  serves,  and  I  must  be  on  board  to- 
night. I  sent  off  the  last  of  my  baggage 
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yesterday,  and  it's  all  in  my  cabin  by  this  time. 
I  rowed  across  from  Torcombe  this  morning 
because  I  wanted  to  say  good-bye  to  the  Feather- 
stones  on  my  way  back.  Poor  Giles  is  in  great 
trouble  about  his  son,  whose  attacks  are  worse 
than  ever,  he  says.  The  poor  fellow  glared  at 
me  last  time  I  saw  him,  till  I  felt  half-afraid  of 
him,  although  we  are  really  very  good  friends. 
I  left  my  boat  at  their  mooring-post,  and  I 
shall  row  back  to  Torcombe.  There's  a  good 
path  down,  and  it's  full  moon  to-night.  I 
shall  have  a  few  minutes  with  Sir  Victor,  and 
then  I  shall  have  to  start  for  the  station.  I 
sent  a  note  to  him  by  Conolly,  when  he  was 
taking  the  letters  to  the  post,  and  Dykes  will 
have  the  dog-cart  ready.  I  haven't  told  father 
the  news  yet,  but  I  shall  have  ten  minutes  with 
him  to-night. 

"  No,  he  will  not  be  surprised  at  all.  I  told 
him  all  about  it  long  ago,  and  Norah  has  always 
been  a  special  pet  of  his.  You'll  take  her  down 
to-morrow,  won't  you,  sir  ?  My  father  will  be 
feeling  flat,  you  know." 

The  moon  had  not  long  risen  when  the  three 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  old  stone  bridge 
at  the  foot  of  the  drive  ;  and  its  round  shield 
was  mirrored  in  trembling  flakes  of  gold  in  the 
broad  shallows  of  the  Cobbler's  Pool. 

<c  There's  someone  going  down  the  path  now," 
said  Haythorn  ;  "  one  of  the  keepers,  I  dare- 
say. Perhaps  I  shall  catch  him  up." 
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"Poor  Dominic!"  observed  Macarthy,  pre- 
sently. "  I'm  afraid  he  will  feel  this  very  much." 

In  truth  the  soldier's  expression,  as  he  read 
his  doom  in  the  faces  of  the  lovers,  had  not  been 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  And  Macarthy,  remem- 
bering his  own  assurance  that  there  was  no  rival 
in  the  field,  looked  forward  with  no  very  cheerful 
anticipation  to  his  next  meeting  with  the  major. 
It  was  a  matter  for  regret,  he  thought,  that 
Haythorn  had  not  spoken  sooner,  or  that, 
having  delayed  his  declaration  until  the  very 
eve  of  his  departure,  he  had  not  waited  until  his 
return  from  Valparaiso. 

"  You  say  you  cannot  be  back  tor  five  years. 
It's  a  long  time.  You  know,  and  Norah  knows, 
that  there's  no  man  I  had  rather  entrust  my 
daughter  to.  But  five  years  is  a  long  time  ; 
Chili  is  a  long  way  off,  and  just  now  it  is  in  a 
very  disturbed  state.  So  much  may  happen  in 
five  years.  I  can't  quite  think  it's  altogether 
fair  to  Norah  to  keep  her  bound  for  so  long,  on 
such  very  brief  acquaintance." 

"  Well,  father,"  put  in  a  quiet  voice  at  his 
side,  "  if  it  was  to  be  fifty  years,  I  would  wait. 
Whatever  happens,  I  will  never  marry  another 
man  than  Philip." 

"  And  I,"  returned  her  lover,  earnestly,  "  will 
never  marry  any  girl  but  Norah." 

Both  the  lovers  were  constant  to  their  vows. 
Both  kept  to  the  end  their  plighted  word.  But, 
in  the  end,  only  one  of  them  was  married. 
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THE    MOONSTONE    BELT 

IT  was  late  when  Norah  Macarthy  fell  asleep. 

Again  she  lingered  by  her  open  casement. 
Once  more  the  landscape  was  flooded  with  the 
soft  splendour  of  the  harvest  moon.  From  far 
below  her,  unseen  beneath  its  sheltering  thickets, 
the  river  sang  its  low,  monotonous  song.  On 
the  farther  side,  beyond  the  sleeping  village, 
hidden  in  its  shadowy  elms,  rose  the  slope  of  the 
Welshman's  Tor,  dim,  ethereal,  mysterious. 
And  at  times,  from  the  upland  above  it,  there 
drifted  faintly  down  the  plaint  of  a  wandering 
curlew.  Again  the  owls  were  calling  in  the 
Druid's  Wood.  Again  the  incense  of  the 
jasmine  from  without  mingled  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  roses  at  her  side. 

But  Norah  was  in  different  mood  to-night. 
To-night  none  of  these  things  escaped  her. 
Her  glad  young  heart  was  fully  conscious,  now, 
of  the  sweet  influences  of  pleasant  scent  and  sight 
and  sound.  She  had  heard  what  she  had  longed 
to  hear.  She  knew  what  she  had  wished  to 
know  ;  and  the  grief  of  the  sudden  parting  was 
overborne  for  the  moment  by  the  joy  of  happy 
memory.  Over  and  over  again  she  told  the 
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golden  beads  of  her  new-made  rosary.  Over 
and  over  again  she  recalled  each  loving  look, 
each  tender  word,  each  fond  caress.  In  fancy, 
Philip's  arms  were  round  her  still  ;  his  passionate 
kisses  were  still  warm  upon  her  lips,  his  loving 
words  were  still  sounding  in  her  ears. 

And  it  was  late  when,  with  a  low  whisper  of 
"Philip,  dear  Philip,"  at  length  she  fell 
asleep. 

It  was  later  still  when  Rogers,  Major 
Dominic's  servant,  in  answer  to  his  master's 
summons,  unbarred  the  door  of  the  Druid's 
Bridge.  Something,  as  the  soldier's  keen  eyes 
at  once  detected,  was  amiss  with  the  major. 
There  was  a  dark  mark  on  his  cheek.  His 
watch-chain,  a  mere  thread  of  gold,  hung  limply 
down  by  one  end  ;  and  the  green  scarabaeus  that 
had  been  fastened  to  it,  and  that  its  wearer  had 
prized  so  much,  was  gone. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Rogers,  quietly,  as, 
with  his  customary  salute,  he  handed  his  master 
the  candle  ;  "  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  your  watch- 
chain's  broke." 

The  major  started,  looked  down  at  the 
dangling  chain,  hastily  crammed  it  into  his 
pocket,  with  a  flash  of  his  dark  eyes,  and  with 
a  smothered  allusion  to  a  country  not  bordering 
on  the  Elysian  Fields,  took  the  candle  and 
marched  slowly  up  the  stairway  to  his  room, 

"  H'm,"  remarked  Rogers  to  himself  a  few 
minutes  later,  as  he  softly  shot  the  heavy  bolts. 
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"  Looks  as  if  he'd  been  having  a  turn  with  some- 
body. Dog's  tricks,  I'll  be  bound. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  old  campaigner, as  he,  too, 
went  up  the  gloomy  stair,  "  it  don't  odds  nothing 
to  me.  He  can't  drag  me  into  it,  whatever  it  is." 

And  yet  the  major  did  drag  his  retainer  into  it, 
to  the  extent  that  the  old  soldier  lay  awake  half 
the  night  listening  to  his  master's  movements  ; 
hearing  him  march  backwards  and  forwards, 
opening  and  shutting  doors,  and  pushing  heavy 
things  about  the  floor  of  his  room.  And  he  was 
at  it  again  before  the  dawn. 

It  was  still  later  when  Sir  Victor  Haythorn, 
after  waiting  in  his  library  long  past  his  usual 
hour  for  retiring,  in  spite  of  his  old  man- 
servant's anxious  protests,  gave  up  all  hope  of 
seeing  his  son  that  night,  and  taking  his  ancient 
servitor's  arm  limped  across  the  hall  to  his  bed- 
room, on  the  same  floor.  He  was  not  altogether 
surprised  at  Philip's  failure  to  appear.  He  knew 
well  enough  what  took  his  boy  so  often  to  the 
Barrows.  He  felt  that  there  was  no  great  cause 
for  wonder  that,  on  his  last  night  in  England, 
Philip  had  found  it  even  harder  than  usual  to 
come  away  out  of  the  light  of  his  goddess's 
beautiful  eyes,  and  so  had  not  left  himself  time 
for  the  expected  farewell  call  at  Torcombe. 

"  The  young  to  the  young,"  the  old  man 
muttered  with  a  sigh,  when  at  length  Lambert 
had  left  him  in  his  solitary  chamber.  "  Well,  I 
shall  hear  from  him  to-morrow." 
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In  response  to  Philip's  last  petition,  Macarthy 
and  his  daughter  went  down  to  Torcombe  in  the 
morning  to  call  upon  Sir  Victor. 

They  lingered  a  minute,  as  by  mutual  consent, 
by  the  parapet  of  the  old  stone  bridge  above  the 
Cobbler's  Pool,  silently  recalling,  as  they  looked 
down  upon  the  beautiful  stream,  the  moonlit 
parting  of  the  night  before.  And  as,  after  leav- 
ing the  bridge,  they  followed  the  familiar  path 
that  wanders  with  the  winding  river — now  high 
above  its  banks,  now  down  among  the  shingle  on 
its  shore,  and  overarched  here  and  there  with 
willow  and  alder — the  path  that  is  seldom  out  of 
sight  and  never  out  of  hearing  of  the  swirling, 
foaming,  peat-stained  water,  there  was  something 
at  every  turn  to  remind  Norah  of  her  lover. 
The  belated  chiff-chaff  calling  his  own  name 
among  the  alder  boughs  was  one  of  Philip's 
favourites.  The  startled  dipper  that  went  flash- 
ing down  the  stream  called  up  a  vision  of  the 
Otter's  Pool,  and  of  the  April  morning  when 
Philip  had  showed  her  her  first  dipper's  nest. 
The  very  gnats,  poised  in  eddying  column  over 
a  quiet  back-water  by  the  path,  brought  to  her 
lips  a  verse  that  Philip  had  quoted  only  the 
evening  before. 

They  found  Sir  Victor  in  his  library,  poring 
over  a  great  atlas. 

Sir  Victor  Haythorn,  a  man  who  had  seen  hard 
service  in  India,  and  who  bore  the  scars  of  more 
than  one  severe  wound,  yet  who  carried  his 
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seventy  summers  more  lightly  than  some  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours  carried  less  than  half 
his  years,  was  an  example  of  the  type  we  some- 
times speak  of,  surely  to  our  own  disadvantage, 
as  that  of  the  fine  old  English  gentleman. 

He  was  tall  and  spare  in  figure,  with  finely- 
chiselled  features,  with  silver  hair,  and  with 
shaggy  brows  which  gave  to  his  blue  eyes  an 
expression  of  fierceness  quite  foreign  to  his  real 
character.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  very 
gentlest  and  kindest  of  men,  whom  it  was  hard 
to  think  of  as  among  the  fieriest  of  all  Cough's 
paladins,  or  to  believe  that  that  quiet,  musical 
voice  had  rung  out  above  the  din  of  a  battlefield 
with  a  sound  as  of  a  rallying  trumpet.  His 
upright  bearing,  in  spite  of  his  lameness,  was 
almost  the  only  thing  about  him  that  suggested 
that  he  had  ever  been  a  soldier  ;  although  when 
Norah,  who  was  his  special  and  privileged 
favourite,  sometimes  laughingly  reproved  him 
for  his  strong  language,  he  usually  excused  him- 
self on  the  ground  that  the  habits  of  an  old 
dragoon  are  not  easily  broken  through.  And 
in  spite  of  his  gentleness  there  was  an  alertness, 
sometimes  almost  an  abruptness,  in  his  movements 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  slowness  and 
apathy  of  his  friend  Macarthy. 

He  rose  to  greet  his  visitors  with  a  smile. 

"But  I've  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you,"  he 
began.  "  Who  was  it  that  kept  my  boy  so  late 
last  night  that  he  had  no  time  to  spare  for  his 
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old  father,  and  never  called  to  say  '  Good-bye ' 
on  his  way  down  to  Drake  Haven,  eh  ?  I  waited 
up  until  half-past  eleven,  and  then  Lambert  in- 
sisted on  carrying  me  off  to  bed.  But  he  never 
came.  Dykes  kept  the  horse  ready  for  him  for 
an  hour  after  that,  but  Philip  never  came.  And 
I  hear  that  the  boat  is  not  at  the  mooring.  He 
must  have  rowed  all  the  way  down  to  Picton 
Station.  Of  course  it  would  take  much  less  time 
to  do  that  than  to  drive  from  here.  And  there's 
no  letter  from  him  either,  though  I  suppose  he 
hardly  could  have  caught  the  mail-cart." 

"  But  we  didn't  keep  him  late,"  said  Macarthy 
in  surprise.  "  He  left  us  soon  after  nine  o'clock, 
and  almost  the  last  thing  he  said  was  that  he  had 
plenty  of  time.  He  must  have  been  delayed  at 
the  Featherstones',  and,  as  you  say,  have  thought 
it  safer  to  row  down  to  Picton.  But  I  wonder 
he  did  not  come.  Besides  saying  *  Good-bye '  he 
had  something  important  to  tell  you." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  Sir  Victor,  absently,  when, 
his  visitors  having  found  seats,  he  sank  back 
into  his  great  arm-chair.  "What  was  that,  I 
wonder  ? " 

Then,  catching  sight  of  Norah's  happy  face, 
on  which  there  was  an  even  lovelier  flush  than 
usual,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Well,  he  told  me  long 
ago  that  I  might  expect  it,  though  he  needn't 
have  done.  I'm  a  dull  old  man,  my  dear  ;  but 
Pm  not  blind  for  all  my  seventy  years.  And 
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I've   not   forgotten    that    I,   too,    have   been    in 
Arcady. 

"  Then  the  important  news  that  Philip  had  to 
tell  me  was  that  if  I  was  going  to  lose  a  son  I 
was  going  to  gain  a  daughter,  eh,  Norah  ?  Well, 
my  dear,  you  could  have  brought  me  no  better 
news.  It  quite  makes  up  for  losing  him." 

"  Oh,  but  you  mustn't  talk  about  losing  him, 
Sir  Victor.  The  time  will  soon  slip  away.  I'm 
sorry  that  he  did  not  come  in  here  on  his  way 
down.  He  certainly  meant  to  come.  He  must 
have  stopped  too  long  at  the  Farm-of-the-Four- 
Winds.  You  know  that  they  are  in  great 
trouble  about  poor  Jasper.  Someone  has  to  be 
with  him  all  the  time. 

"  Philip  can  hardly  have  thought  that  it  would 
be  too  much  of  a  shock  for  you  to  receive  such 
startling  news  so  late  at  night,  and  that  it  would 
be  safer  to  write  from  Drake  Haven  !  " 

"  No,"  returned  Sir  Victor,  "  that's  not  likely. 
He  knows  I'm  not  easily  upset.  And,  besides, 
he  would  have  felt  that  such  a  piece  of  news  as 
that  would  do  me  far  more  good  than  one  of 
old  Browne's  prescriptions. 

"But  don't  call  me  'Sir  Victor,'"  expostulated 
the  speaker.  "It's  a  long  time  since  I  left  off 
calling  you  '  Miss  Macarthy,'  and  what  on  earth 
would  Philip  say?" 

The  girl  gave  a  happy  little  laugh,  as  she  rose 
and  walked  across  to  the  old  man's  chair,  and 
then,  kneeling  down  at  his  side,  putting  her  arm 
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about  his  neck,  and  pressing  her  soft  and  glowing 
cheek  against  his  furrowed  forehead,  she  said 
gently  : 

"  No,  father  dear  ;  not  '  Sir  Victor '  any  more. 
I'm  your  daughter  now,  and  I'll  try  and  take  as 
good  care  of  you  as  Philip  would  have  done. 
We  shall  have  to  comfort  each  other  until  we  get 
him  back  from  Valparaiso.  And  we  are  sure  to 
hear  from  him  in  the  morning." 

"  Yes,  we  shall  hear  from  him  in  the  morning," 
said  Sir  Victor,  laying  his  hand  caressingly  on  the 
girl's  beautiful  hair.  "  He  must  have  missed  the 
mail-cart,  or  we  should  have  heard  to-day.  But 
we  are  sure  to  get  a  letter  in  the  morning. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  continued  the  old  soldier, 
"  1  hope  you  will  be  able  to  spare  time,  now  that 
my  boy  is  gone,  to  keep  me  company  now  and 
then.  It  will  be  dull  here  this  winter  without 
Philip,  with  no  one  to  talk  to  but  old  Lambert. 
The  poor  old  chap  is  harder  of  hearing  than  ever. 
I  called  to  him  just  now  to  lift  this  atlas  down 
for  me,  and  although  I  roared  at  him  like  any 
bull  of  Bashan,  the  great  thickhead  brought  me  a 
boot-jack  !  I've  been  trying  ever  since  to  make 
out  what  he  thought  I  said. 

"Yes,  I  shall  miss  Philip  at  every  turn.  It's 
an  old  tale,  of  course,  and  of  course  I'm  an  old 
fool  to  tell  it.  But  to  my  mind  he's  cast  in  a 
different  mould  from  other  young  fellows  that  I 
know.  Young  fellows  nowadays  don't  pay  the 
deference  to  their  elders  that  was  the  custom  in 
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my  time.  Look  at  that  young  Langdale,  now. 
He's  a  finely-built  boy  enough,  and  I  daresay 
he'll  make  a  good  soldier.  But  the  way  he 
corrects  his  father  makes  my  blood  boil." 

The  old  man  struggled  up  out  of  his  chair,  and 
began  to  march  up  and  down  the  room,  half- 
forgetting  his  lameness  in  his  excitement,  and 
emphasizing  every  point  with  a  thud  of  his 
malacca  on  the  floor. 

"  If  I  were  the  general  I'd  marry  again.  I'd 
be  shot  if  I'd  be  domineered  over  by  that  young 
cub ! " 

Norah  laughed. 

"Cub  he  is,  my  dear,"  persisted  Sir  Victor, 
turning  sharply  round  upon  her. 

"And  until  this  very  morning,"  he  went  on, 
"  I  half  expected  ...  I  mean,  I  didn't  know 
.  .  .  but  thank  goodness  that's  all  right,"  he 
concluded  incoherently. 

"  I  won't  say  you  shouldn't  blush,  Norah. 
I'm  glad  you  do  ;  it's  most  becoming  to  you. 
And  you  know  he  did,"  added  the  old  warrior, 
with  more  truth  than  clearness. 

"  But  what  I  specially  mean  about  Philip," 
he  continued,  as  he  once  more  sank  back  into 
his  chair,  "  is  that  while  he  is  always  on  the  watch 
to  save  me  trouble,  and  is  constantly  anticipating 
my  wishes,  and,  if  he  possibly  can,  doing  my  work 
for  me,  he  does  the  things  in  my  way,  not  in 
his  own.  Now  young  Langdale  does  such  things 
for  the  general,  I  know.  But  he  always  does 
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them  in  his  own  way,  thinking  that  he  knows 
so  much  better  than  his  father,  and  that's  infinitely 
worse  than  not  doing  them  at  all. 

"And  Philip  will  show  just  the  same  thought- 
fulness  for  you,  Norah,  if  you'll  let  him.  Mind 
you  do  let  him.  I've  no  patience  at  all  with 
the  women  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
independent  of  men.  They  spoil  half  the  happy 
relationships  of  life  by  it.  And  it  comes  back 
on  their  own  heads  in  the  end.  Men  don't  go 
on  for  ever  offering  to  help,  in  spite  of  snubs 
and  repulses.  Independence  of  that  kind  is  all 
rubbish.  Men  and  women  are  like  powder 
and  shot  :  one  is  no  good  without  the 
other. 

"I  was  at  Wychanger  yesterday,"  continued 
Sir  Victor,  "  talking  to  Croyland,  my  new  tenant. 
He  has  had  to  give  up  his  house  at  the  shore, 
and  he  has  taken  Wychanger  for  twelve  months, 
to  see  how  he  likes  being  on  the  moor.  And 
all  the  blessed  while  there  was  that  little  Mrs 
Croyland  objecting  to  this,  and  interfering  with 
that ;  interrupting  here  and  raising  difficulties 
there,  until  her  poor  husband  fairly  writhed. 
I  couldn't  help  thinking,  as  I  sat  and  watched 
her,  of  the  days — and  they're  not  so  very  long 
ago — when  she  was  plain  Miss  Churchill,  all 
sugar  and  spice  ;  so  fond  of  dear  Mr  Croyland, 
so  interested  in  his  pursuits,  so  anxious  to  be 
allowed  to  help  him  ! 

"  It  was  quite  another  tune  when  once  she  was 
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Mrs  Croyland.     Why,  the  very  tone  of  her  voice 
is  different  now !  " 

Norah  laughed  again. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  very  polite  to  speak  of 
her  as  *  plain  Miss  Churchill/"  she  protested. 
f<  She  can  never  have  been  that.  She's  the 
prettiest  woman  in  the  county  now." 

"When  you  are  out  of  it,  my  dear,"  retorted 
the  old  soldier.  "  Perhaps  when  you  are  out 
of  it,  but  certainly  not  otherwise. 

"  And  there's  another  thing  about  her  that 
I  can't  stand,"  he  went  on,  "  and  that's  the  way 
she  prides  herself  on  what  she  calls  f  speaking 
her  mind/  '  I  always  say  what  I  think,'  she 
says.  And  then  she  goes  and  makes  everyone 
round  her  hot  and  uncomfortable  with  her  sharp 
little  speeches,  and  by  her  absolute  want  of  tact. 
What  right  has  she  to  spoil  the  world  for  other 
people  by  telling  them  what  she  happens  to  think  ? 
Who  cares  a  dam — 

"  You  needn't  shake  your  finger  at  me  like 
that,  Norah !  That  word  doesn't  mean  what 
you  think  it  does.  It  isn't  a  swear-word  at  all ; 
most  harmless  expression.  If  you'd  been  in 
India  you'd  know  all  about  it.  It  was  a  favourite 
word  of  the  Duke's.  He'd  picked  it  up  there, 
too. 

"  You  don't  object  to  people  saying  they  don't 
care  a  farthing,  or  don't  care  a  cent,  do  you  ? 
Well,  a  dam's  a  coin,  too  ;  a  little  Nepaulese 
coin.  Oh,  it's  quite  a  ladylike  expression." 
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Macarthy  gave  a  grunt. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  exactly  what  father  meant  by 
that  grunt?"  retorted  Norah.  "I  think  it 
expresses  my  feeling,  too.  It  is  that  if  it  is 
really  true  about — that,  that  coin,  which  I  don't 
feel  at  all  sure  of,  you  chose  it  because  it  gives 
you  the  opportunity  of  using  a  very  strong  word 
under  the  pretence  that  it  was  something  quite 
different.  Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  to 
that  ?  "  she  concluded  triumphantly. 

"  What  have  I  got  to  say  ?  Why,  that  if  it 
was  any  man  but  your  father,  I'd  call  him  out 
for  giving  that  grunt.  And  as  for  you,  why, 
you're  a  privileged  individual,  my  dear,  or  yor 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  contradict  an  old 
campaigner.  Besides,  people  of  seventy  should 
never  be  contradicted  :  I  was  told  that  at  school. 

"  But  about  Mrs  Croyland,"  he  went  on. 
"  Who  cares  to  know  what  is  in  what  she  would 
call  her  mind? 

"  It's  the  province  of  a  woman,  the  prerogative 
and  privilege  of  a  woman,  to  radiate  happiness 
and  comfort  and  sunshine  ;  to  make  the  wheels 
of  life  run  smoothly,  not  to  drop  sand  among 
them.  It's  the  woman  who  has  the  real  making 
of  the  joy  of  home  in  her  hands.  And  she 
forgets  it,"  went  on  Sir  Victor,  bringing  his  fist 
down  on  the  table  with  a  bang.  "  In  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  she  forgets  it ! 

"  Forgive  my  heat,  Norah  mavourneen,''  he 
continued  quietly.  "  But  in  the  course  of  a 
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rather  long  life,  and  of  a  pretty  wide  experience, 
I  have  seen  so  many  opportunities  of  happiness 
carelessly  thrown  away  by  hands  that  might  have 
made  life  so  very  different ;  so  much  mischief 
made  by  inconsiderate  and  irritating  little  speeches 
from  lips  that  might  have  made  home  a  heaven 
upon  earth. 

"  But  just  as  I  was  leaving  Wychanger,  feeling 
as  if  I  could  have  taken  that  little  Mrs  Croyland 
by  the  shoulders  and  given  her  a  good  shaking, 
up  came  M'Bean,  the  Scotch  keeper  that  I 
engaged  for  Croyland  some  time  ago,  and  whom 
I  had  only  just  spoken  to.  I  asked  him  how 
he  was  getting  on. 

"  '  Oh,  verra  weel,'  he  said  slowly.  And  then, 
after  a  pause,  'And  Mr  Croyland,  he  is  a  chentle- 
man,  whatever.  But  he'll  no  be  able  to  shoot/ 

" (  Not  be  able  to  shoot  ? '  said  I.  « Why  on 
earth  not  ? ' 

"'He's  just  blind,'  returned  the  fellow, 
quietly.' 

"'Blind?'  I  said.  'Jack  Croyland  blind? 
Nonsense,  man,  what  are  you  dreaming  of? 
Mr  Croyland's  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the 
county.' 

" '  Weel,'  said  Donald,  again,  '  he  called 
me  into  his  room  the  day,  and  as  I  was  standing 
there  he  says  to  me,  says  he,  "  Whaur's  your 
cap  ?  "  says  he  ;  and  it  was  on  my  heid  all  the 
time.  He  never  saw  it  whatever.  Ou  ay, 
he's  just  blind.' 
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"  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  proper  Scotch, 
and  the  accent  and  all.  They  are  the  sparkle 
of  the  story.  I  wanted  to  go  back  and  tell 
Croyland  then  and  there.  But  I  wasn't  going 
to  meet  his  wife  again  until  I  had  cooled  down 
a  bit. 

"  But  now,"  continued  Sir  Victor,  ll  I  want 
you  to  come  and  look  at  the  North  Gallery.  I 
have  been  having  the  arms  re-hung,  and  the 
portraits  varnished,  and  the  frames  re-gilt.  They 
needed  it ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  has  made 
the  room  so  horribly  new  and  modern.  The 
poor  old  flags  looked  quite  ashamed  of  themselves. 
One  of  the  maids  asked  if  I  wouldn't  have  them 
washed !  And  I've  hung  up  the  moonstone 
belt  ;  it  seemed  a  pity  to  keep  it  locked  up, 
where  nobody  could  ever  see  it.  Philip  and  I 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  armour  yesterday 
before  he  went  up  the  river  fishing.  Seems  he 
went  poaching  again,  eh,  Macarthy  ?  ' 

Torcombe  stands,  as  many  a  West-country 
trout-fisher  knows,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river.  Its  front,  and  many  of  its  principal  rooms, 
look  across  to  the  tall  elms  of  the  Langdale 
heronry,  and  so  face  the  north.  And  the  long 
gallery  that  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the  building 
catches  only  brief  gleams  of  sunshine  through  the 
great  oriel  windows  that  look  down  and  up  the 
beautiful  valley.  But  its  front  windows  were  all 
wide  open,  that  bright  September  morning  ;  and 
if  there  was  no  sun  to  light  the  sombre  canvases 
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or  to  glitter  on  the  burnished  arms,  it  was  full 
of  the  pleasant  music  of  the  river. 

It  was  a  noble  room,  the  pride  of  Sir  Victor's 
soldierly  old  heart.  Suits  of  armour  that  had 
been  worn  by  old-time  warrior  Haythorns,  or 
that  had  been  taken  in  battle,  stood  in  stern  array 
along  the  wall ;  while  between  them,  crowned 
with  old  weapons,  and  with  here  and  there  a 
tattered  flag,  hung  portraits  of  many  of  the 
wearers.  Nearly  all  were  Victors  or  Philips. 

Here,  underneath  his  dragoon  helmet,  and 
with  a  French  cuirass  on  either  side,  was  the 
portrait  of  the  Sir  Victor  who  rode  in  the  great 
charge  at  Waterloo,  and  who  came  out  of  the 
fight  without  a  scratch,  carrying  a  wounded 
trooper  on  his  saddle.  There  was  the  Sir  Philip 
who  took  a  standard  at  Blenheim.  The  pole 
remained,  but  the  old  flag  had  long  since  mould- 
ered into  dust.  Here  was  the  Sir  Philip  who, 
overpowered  by  numbers  at  Stow-on-the-Wold, 
had  managed  to  break  his  sword  before  he  was 
taken.  The  empty  scabbard  hung  beside  his 
picture  still.  Farther  down  the  gallery  was  the 
ponderous  plate  mail  of  the  Sir  Victor  whose 
life-blood  ebbed  away  on  the  crimson  snow  of 
Towton.  Hard  by  it  stood  the  magnificent  suit 
of  fluted  armour  taken  from  a  French  knight  who, 
amid  the  carnage  of  Verneuil,  surrendered  to  the 
first  Sir  Philip,  the  Philip  who  was  knighted  by 
King  Harry  on  the  field  of  Agincourt. 

Sir  Victor  was  fond  of  telling  a  story  of  this 
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particular  Haythorn,  who  was  not  only  the  first 
of  the  line  to  bear  a  title,  but  who  had  built 
Torcombe  with  the  ransom  of  the  Frenchman  he 
had  captured  at  Verneuil. 

This  ancestor  of  his  had  quarrelled  with  a 
certain  Lady  Fitzpagan,  the  widowed  owner  of 
the  estate,  now  held  by  her  descendants  the  Lang- 
dales,  just  across  the  river.  She  was  a  high- 
handed and  imperious  dame,  of  whose  tongue  her 
so-called  lord  and  master  had  in  his  lifetime 
stood  much  more  in  awe,  gallant  soldier  though 
he  was,  than  of  a  swarm  of  Gascon  pikemen. 
Her  many  small  acts  of  tyranny  culminated  at 
last  in  the  enclosure  of  a  wide  stretch  of  common 
land,  involving  the  shutting  up  of  several  much- 
used  tracks  across  the  moor.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  moor-folk  protested.  The  haughty  widow 
curtly  refused  even  to  receive  their  spokesman, 
the  miller  of  Torcombe.  The  peasants  appealed 
to  Sir  Philip  Haythorn,  who  promptly  took  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  his  down-trodden  neigh- 
bours :  and,  when  she  declined  to  listen  even  to 
him,  laid  the  case  before  the  Prior  of  the  great 
Monastery  of  St  Vanderill,  whose  beautiful  ruins 
still  stand  by  the  river,  just  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Torcombe  woods. 

Prior  Aylmer  summoned  four  knights  from 
the  district  to  join  him  in  forming  a  Court, 
which,  after  hearing  both  sides — Lady  Katharyn's 
steward  on  the  one  part,  and  Sir  Philip  himself, 
together  with  some  of  the  moor-folk,  on  the  other 
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— unanimously  decided  against  the  lady,  calling 
upon  her  to  remove  the  obnoxious  fence  and  to 
reopen  the  old  paths.  The  Court  further  ruled 
that,  by  way  of  penance,  Lady  Katharyn  was  to 
ride  to  St  Vanderill's  in  company  with  Sir  Philip 
and  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Prior's  table  ;  and 
afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  the  Court  and  all 
the  witnesses,  to  bestow  a  kiss  upon  him,  in  token 
of  re-established  peace  and  friendship. 

"  And  she  did  it  too,"  added  Sir  Victor.  "  But 
the  old  dragon  never  forgave  him.  Peace  there 
may  have  been,  but  not  friendship !  And  small 
blame  to  her  ! ''  he  concluded,  with  a  chuckle. 

One  end  of  the  North  Gallery  was  decorated 
with  Indian  arms,  memorials  of  Sir  Victor's  own 
campaigning  in  the  forties,  under  the  noble- 
hearted  and  ever-victorious  Gough.  To-day  a 
new  trophy  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  Sikh 
weapons,  a  trophy  which,  on  account  of  its  great 
value,  had  before  been  seldom  shown.  It  was  an 
Oriental  military  belt,  whose  heavy  gold  clasp  and 
three  broad  gold  bands  were  set  with  magnificent 
moonstones  ;  and  its  history  was  one  of  the  few 
things  in  his  career  that  its  owner  could  be  in- 
duced to  talk  about. 

"  I  got  that  at  Chillianwalla,  you  know,  Mac- 
arthy,"  he  began.  "  I  daresay  you  remember  the 
story.  Chillianwalla  was  a  victory,  like  every 
battle  that  Gough  ever  fought ;  but  if  his  sub- 
ordinates had  carried  out  their  instructions  the 
Sikhs  would  have  been  destroyed.  It  makes  me 
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angry  still  when  I  think  of  the  lies  that  were  told 
about  his  not  having  made  proper  use  of  his 
artillery.  I  know  he  had  great  faith  in  the 
bayonet.  It  was  the  right  weapon  for  a  soldier, 
he  always  said.  And  I've  heard  him  give  the 
famous  order,  '  Sase  that  firing,  now  !  give  'em 
the  could  stale  ! '  But  he  never  gave  the  order  a 
minute  too  soon,  or  before  the  guns  had  had  a 
fair  look-in.  I  wasn't  at  Guzerat,  where  the 
Sikhs  were  crumpled  up  for  good  and  all.  But 
there  is  an  absurd  story,  you  may  hear  it  from 
Army  men  still,  that  his  officers  got  round  him 
before  the  battle,  and  actually  insisted  that  our 
guns  should  silence  the  enemy's  artillery  before 
the  infantry  advance  began.  It's  a  myth,  a  pure 
myth.  There  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

"  Well,  at  Chillianwalla  I  was  ordered  to  charge 
a  battery  on  the  enemy's  right.  In  command  of 
it  was  a  little  old  officer  with  long  white  hair  and 
a  flowing  white  beard.  Almost  a  dwarf  he  was  ; 
for  all  the  world  like  the  figure  of  a  gnome  out 
of  a  German  fairy-tale.  Every  man  at  the  right- 
hand  gun  had  been  knocked  over,  and  this  little 
chap  was  working  it  all  by  himself.  He  was  in 
the  act  of  ramming  home  a  charge  when  we  were 
on  him." 

Sir  Victor  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add 
that,  in  spite  of  a  bullet  in  the  ankle,  which  he 
had  brought  home  with  him  to  Torcombe,  he 
was  the  first  among  the  guns,  three  horse's-lengths 
ahead  of  his  men. 
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"  He  turned  on  me  like  a  tiger,  and  made  at 
me  with  the  rammer  of  the  gun.  I  cut  the  shaft 
of  it  through  with  my  sword,  and  called  on  him 
to  surrender.  His  reply  was  a  fresh  flourish  of 
what  was  left  of  his  broomstick,  and  a  volley  of 
French  curses !  He  was  no  Sikh  at  all,  but  a 
French  soldier  of  fortune,  of  whom  there  were  a 
good  many  in  the  Sikh  service.  Next  moment 
he  was  down,  and  every  single  man  in  the  battery 
with  him.  One  of  my  dragoons  tore  a  great 
emerald  from  the  poor  fellow's  turban,  pulled 
two  splendid  diamond  ornaments  from  his  breast, 
took  off  his  belt,  and  brought  them  all  to  me. 

"  I  ordered  him  to  take  them  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  if  he  could  find  him,  and  if  not, 
to  wait  in  the  rear.  I  saw  him  cram  the  things 
inside  the  breast  of  his  jacket  and  ride  away.  He 
never  reached  the  Chief.  He  was  knocked  over 
before  he  had  gone  a  hundred  yards.  He  was 
found  lying  dead  with  his  jacket  open,  and  the 
loot  all  gone. 

"  There  was  a  row  about  it  next  morning,  and 
some  of  the  officers  were  for  having  the  men 
searched  ;  but  the  belt  was  found  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  my  own  fellows.  The  poor  chap  got 
fifty  lashes,  which  I  always  thought  rather  hard. 
But  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  diamonds, 
and  nothing  was  ever  heard  about  them.  Lord 
Gough — Sir  Hugh,  as  he  was  then — accepted  the 
emerald,  but  he  made  me  keep  the  moonstone 
belt  myself." 
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That  was  Sir  Victor's  story,  as  he  had  told  it 
many  a  time.  Norah  and  her  father  knew  it 
well.  But  there  was  another  page  in  it  that 
neither  he  nor  they  had  ever  read  or  dreamed  of. 
It  was  a  page  known  only  to  two  people,  and 
years  were  to  pass  before  anyone  else  got  a  glimpse 
of  it. 

It  was  rather  a  silent  little  company  that  slowly 
paced  and  re-paced  the  long  North  Gallery ;  now 
stopping  to  examine  some  old  trophy,  now 
pausing  before  a  portrait,  now  watching  from  one 
of  the  open  windows,  a  heron  paying  a  flying 
visit  to  the  elms  across  the  river.  Not  one  of 
the  three  but  was  conscious  of  a  secret  misgiving 
at  Philip's  failure  to  call  at  Torcombe  on  the  eve 
of  his  long  absence.  The  more  they  thought  of 
it,  the  less  likely  seemed  Sir  Victor's  suggested 
explanation.  Not  one  of  the  three  but  gave  just 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  start  when,  as  they 
stood  together  looking  down  from  the  western 
oriel,  Sir  Victor  pointed  to  the  little  landing-stage 
beyond  the  terrace,  saying  : 

"  The  other  two  boats,  Faith  and  Charity ',  are 
there  all  right.  It  was  the  Hope  that  Philip  took 
away  with  him." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

WHO    GOES    THERE  ? 

BUT  neither  Norah  nor  Sir  Victor  heard  from 
Philip  in  the  morning.  Sunday  although  it  was, 
Sir  Victor  telegraphed  to  the  shipping  agents. 
By  great  good  fortune  there  happened  to  be  a 
man  at  the  office,  and  his  answer  was  prompt  and 
clear  : 

"  Philip  Hay  thorn's  name  in  list  of  Orion 
passengers,  berth  No.  10." 

The  old  man  laid  down  the  telegram  with  a 
sigh.  Unless  the  Orion  happened  to  fall  in  with 
some  homeward-bound  ship,  it  must  be  months 
before  he  could  be  satisfied  that  all  was  well. 
Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  shake  off  the  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness.  Why  in  the  world,  supposing 
that  Philip  had  not  left  himself  time  to  call  at 
Torcombe  on  his  way  down,  had  he  not  written 
or  telegraphed  from  Drake  Haven?  However, 
there  was  really  nothing  to  be  anxious  about,  he 
assured  himself.  Old  as  she  was,  there  was  no 
better  sea-boat  than  the  Orion,  and  there  was  no 
abler  captain  than  hers  in  the  whole  merchant 
service.  And  with  these  reflections  Norah,  too, 
having  gone  down  to  Torcombe  immediately 
after  the  postman's  empty-handed  visit  to  the 
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Barrows  —  empty-handed,  that  is  to  say,  with 
regard  to  the  one  and  only  letter  that  she  cared 
about — had  to  content  herself  as  best  she  might. 

It  never  struck  her  that  it  was  not  altogether 
a  rose-coloured  beginning  to  her  engagement  ; 
that  it  was  not  a  very  well-omened  prelude  to 
the  long  separation  from  her  lover.  What  she 
regretted  most,  next  to  his  inevitable  absence, 
was  that  she  possessed  nothing  that  had  belonged 
to  him  ;  no  portrait,  no  love-letter  to  read  over 
and  over,  not  so  much  as  a  scrap  of  his  hand- 
writing, no  ring  to  serve  as  talisman  to  conjure 
up  sweet  dreams  and  happy  visions  ;  no  actual, 
tangible  link  with  him  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
except  the  frail  petals  of  his  great  red  roses. 

In  the  afternoon  she  went  down  to  the 
Featherstones.  It  was  from  their  landing-place 
that  Philip  had  gone  down  the  river.  Some  of 
the  family  would  have  seen  him  and  spoken  to 
him.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  hear  the  last 
news  of  her  lover. 

The  Farm-of-the-Four-Winds  stands,  as  its 
name  suggests,  in  a  spot  where  it  is  buffeted  by 
all  the  blasts  of  heaven.  The  valley  opens  out, 
there,  to  a  width  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more, 
and  the  meadows  that  slope  to  the  sun  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  great  hollow  are  some  of  the 
best  on  the  Torcombe  property.  In  those  days 
no  other  farm  on  the  river  held  a  better  strain  of 
the  famous  red  cattle  than  that  of  Giles  Feather- 
stone,  and  no  other  dairy  in  the  district  could 
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show  firmer  butter  than  that  which  Giles  Feather- 
stone's  blue  -  eyed,  black  -  haired,  rosy  -  cheeked 
daughter  churned  every  Thursday  all  the  year 
round,  and  hall-marked  with  the  ancestral  eagle 
of  Sir  Victor's  crest. 

The  south  front  of  the  house  is  close  to  the 
river,  its  wicket-gate  giving  on  the  road  some 
twenty  yards  above  the  ferry.  Sloping  up  to 
the  house  is  the  garden,  famous  still  for  its 
auriculas,  the  pride  of  Mary's  heart,  though  her 
bee-hives  have  all  been  cleared  away.  And  down 
the  middle  of  it  runs  a  broad,  stone-paved  path, 
leading  from  the  wicket  to  the  door. 

It  was  up  and  down  this  pathway  that  Giles 
Featherstone's  half-witted  soldier  son,  "  Who 
Goes  There  ?  "  as  people  called  him,  used  to  march 
in  all  weathers,  wet  or  fine,  hot  or  cold,  wear- 
ing his  old  dragoon  jacket,  with  the  Punjab 
medal  sewn  on  to  the  breast  of  it,  hours  at  a 
time,  on  imaginary  sentry-go.  Poor  Jasper ! 
He  has  been  dead  these  fifty  years.  And  he 
carried  with  him  to  the  grave  a  secret  that  was 
long  unread,  a  secret  unguessed  at  by  his  own 
kith  and  kin,  and  that  even  now  remains  but 
half  revealed. 

Before  turning  in  at  the  Featherstones'  gate, 
Norah  left  the  path  and  sat  down  by  the  river, 
in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  great  lime  trees,  with 
whose  yellow  leaves  the  shore  was  strewn.  Close 
by  her  was  the  mooring-post  to  which  Philip  had 
fastened  his  boat  only  one  clear  day  before.  The 
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chain  lay  on  the  beach  just  where  he  had  dropped 
it.  The  very  furrow  that  the  keel  of  the  Hope 
of  'Torcombe  had  ploughed  in  the  fine  shingle  was 
visible  still  ;  it  was  her  last  link  with  Philip. 

The  girl's  heart  was  full  of  sunshine,  in  spite 
of  Philip's  silence.  There  must  be  good  reason 
for  that,  she  felt  no  doubt.  No  harm  could 
have  come  to  him.  The  telegram  had  assured 
her  of  that.  And  her  happy  day-dreams  were 
drawn  along  in  the  track  of  the  white  skiff  she 
knew  so  well  ;  they  drifted  downward  with  the 
familiar  river  ;  they  followed  her  lover  far  out 
across  the  unknown  sea. 

How  empty  life  had  been  before  she  knew 
Philip !  How  sharply  drawn  was  the  line  that 
marked  off  the  uneventful  days  before  that  well- 
remembered  summer  evening  when  first  she  saw 
him  at  the  Barrows !  He  had  come  up  the 
Tinker's  Path,  after  a  long  day  on  the  river,  and 
he  reached  the  terrace  at  the  same  moment  that 
she  and  her  father  passed  out  through  the  great 
south  doorway.  It  was  the  day  of  her  home- 
coming, of  her  first  sight  of  the  moor,  of  her 
first  acquaintance  with  the  Barrows.  She  could 
see  him  still,  as  he  came  bare-headed  across  the 
terrace,  his  creel  at  his  back  and  his  rod  in  his 
hand  ;  the  sunshine  of  summer  on  his  hair,  and  the 
sunshine  of  life  in  his  frank  grey  eyes.  Everything, 
since  then,  had  been  linked  with  Philip.  From  that 
day  to  this  she  had  seen  the  world  with  other  eyes, 
and  thoughts  of  him  had  coloured  everything. 
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The  farm  wicket  clicked.  There  was  a  sound 
of  slow  footsteps  on  the  path.  Presently,  from 
behind  the  lime  trees,  a  man,  wearing  an  old 
smock-frock,  came  forward,  and  stood  near  her 
on  the  shingle. 

Giles  Featherstone  was  a  man  past  middle  life, 
a  man  who  had  been  tall,  but  whose  sturdy  figure 
was  bent  now,  less  by  age  than  by  much  battling 
with  rough  moorland  weather.  When  he  raised 
his  battered,  broad  -  brimmed  hat  you  saw  that 
his  still  bushy  hair  was  snowy  white,  as  were  the 
close-cropped  whiskers  that  framed  his  ruddy 
cheeks.  But  neither  pelting  storm  nor  racking 
rheumatism  seemed  to  have  dimmed  his  clear 
blue  eyes  or  chilled  his  blood  or  checked  his 
kindly  smile.  You  may  read  his  brief  biography 
on  a  little  tablet  that  his  fellow-parishioners  put 
up  to  his  memory  on  the  wall  of  Torcombe 
church  :  <l  He  died  as  he  lived,  an  honest  man." 

"  Good  afternoon,  Giles,"  said  Norah,  in  answer 
to  his  salutation.  "  I  was  wondering  if  I  could 
get  across  to  Torcombe  presently.  I'm  afraid  that 
boat  of  yours  is  too  heavy  for  me  to  manage." 

"  Indeed  it  is,  miss,"  returned  the  other. 
"  Some  one's  been  and  broken  one  of  the  oars, 
too.  Mr  Philip's  skiff  was  here  on  Friday,  but 
he  went  back  in  her  the  same  evening." 

<f  Can  you  tell  me  what  time  it  was  when  Mr 
Haythorn  went  away  ?  "  went  on  the  girl. 

"  It  was  just  half-past  nine,  miss,"  replied  the 
old  man.  (t  The  old  cuckoo  clock  struck  as  I 
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got  indoors.  He  didn't  stay  here  very  long. 
He  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  across  and  say  (  Good- 
bye '  to  Sir  Victor.  We  took  it  very  kind  of 
him,  Mary  and  me,  to  come  out  of  his  way  to 
see  us.  But  there  isn't  many  like  Mr  Philip. 
I've  known  him  all  my  life,  and  he's  always  the 
same.  Always  full  of  his  jokes,  and  never  out  of 
temper  with  man  nor  beast,  and  as  friendly  with 
the  tenants  as  if  he  was  one  of  themselves. 

"  I'm  main  sorry  he's  gone  away,"  concluded 
the  farmer,  sadly,  "  there's  no  one  in  the  place 
as  won't  miss  Mr  Philip." 

"But  if  it  was  only  half -past  nine,"  said 
Norah,  with  a  touch  of  anxiety  in  her  voice,  "  1 
can't  understand  why  he  did  not  call  at  Torcombe. 
He  would  have  had  plenty  of  time. 

"  Ah,  perhaps  you  haven't  heard,"  she  went 
on,  in  response  to  the  question  in  Giles's  blue 
eyes.  "  Mr  Haythorn  never  went  to  Torcombe 
at  all.  My  father  thinks  he  must  have  rowed  all 
the  way  down  to  Picton  Station.  Did  you  see 
him  off  yourself?  I  should  like  to  know  just 
what  happened." 

"  Well,  miss,  there's  not  very  much  to  tell. 
Mr  Philip  wasn't  here  many  minutes.  He 
brought  a  message  from  Sir  Victor  about  the 
new  gate  to  Rumbold's  Mead  ;  but  he  said  that 
what  he  really  came  for  was  to  say  *  Good-bye,' 
as  he  was  off  for  South  America  the  same  night, 
and  to  see  if  my  Jack  would  look  after  the 
Torcombe  boats  while  he  was  away. 
H 
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"Jack  was  out,  as  it  happened,  and  I  went 
down  to  the  wicket  with  Mr  Philip,  and  we 
stopped  there,  talking,  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
or  so.  I  couldn't  go  and  push  the  boat  off  for 
him,  because  Mary  was  away  in  the  village,  and 
I  had  to  see  after  Jasper,  who  had  been  main 
bad  all  day.  I  was  half-way  up  the  path  again 
when  I  heard  Mr  Philip  call  out,  and  I  waited, 
thinking  he  might  be  calling  me.  Then  I  heard 
Major  Dominic's  voice,  and  I  went  indoors. 
When  I  got  there  Jasper  was  gone  ;  slipped  out 
at  the  back,  I  suppose.  I  went  all  round  the 
place  looking  for  him  ;  round  the  barton  and  in 
the  barn  and  all,  and  I  came  down  to  the  gate 
and  called  and  called  ;  but  I  couldn't  find  him 
anywhere.  Then  Mary  came  back,  and  we  got 
the  lantern  and  went  round  together.  It  was 
quite  half  an  hour  before  we  did  find  him.  He 
was  lying  by  the  edge  of  the  path  there,  by  the 
foot  of  that  tree,  with  his  great  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  a  broken  oar  by  his  side.  He  was  quite 
stunned,  and  his  face  was  all  cut  and  bruised, 
and  we  thought  at  first  that  he  was  dead.  He's 
very  bad  still,  and  he  can't  tell  us  anything  about 
it.  In  the  morning  we  found  the  blade  of  the 
oar  here,  by  the  boat-house. 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  ever  heard  what  made 
poor  Jasper  so  queer,  miss,"  continued  the  old 
farmer.  "  In  his  young  days  he  was  as  fine  a 
fellow  as  ever  stepped.  He  went  for  a  soldier ; 
in  the  dragoons,  he  was,  the  same  regiment  that 
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Sir  Victor  was  colonel  of.  And  when  he  was 
out  in  India,  they  said  he'd  done  something ;  I 
never  knew  what.  And  although  he  swore  he'd 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  they  gave  him  what 
they  call  *  pack-drill/  and  made  him  march  up 
and  down  for  hours  in  the  blazing  hot  sun.  He 
got  a  sunstroke,  and  he's  never  been  the  same 
man  again.  They  sent  him  home,  but  he  got  worse 
and  worse,  and  at  last  he  went  mazed  altogether. 

"  When  he's  bad,  he'll  sit  by  the  fire,  perhaps 
for  days  together,  saying  nothing  and  doing 
nothing.  Then  all  at  once  he'll  start  up,  pick 
up  a  great  thick  stick  that  he  keeps  in  the  corner, 
shoulder  it  like  a  carbine,  and  go  marching  up 
and  down  the  garden  path.  Then,  presently, 
he'll  stop,  and  call  out  '  Who  goes  there? ' 

"  Then  he'll  stand  still  and  wait,  as  if  he  was 
expecting  an  answer.  Then  he'll  say  again, 
4  Advance,  friend,  and  give  the  countersign  ! ' 
Then  he'll  listen  again  ;  and  then  he'll  say,  *  Pass, 
friend,  and  all's  well.'  And  then  he'll  go  on 
marching  up  and  down,  for  maybe  an  hour  or 
more.  Sometimes  he'll  do  what  he  calls  *  sentry- 
go  '  out  here  in  the  road,  though  we  stop  him 
if  we  can,  for  he  quite  scares  people  that  don't 
know  about  it.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  turn 
your  blood  cold,  to  see  him  stand  and  listen,  and 
then  answer,  as  if  he'd  been  talking  to  a  ghost. 
It's  a  good  thing  it  doesn't  often  happen.  But 
pretty  near  everybody  knows  that  old  red  coat 
of  his,  with  his  medal  and  the  Chillian walla  bar 
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that  he  used  to  be  so  proud  of ;  and  most  people 
in  the  village  call  him  '  Who  Goes  There? ' 

"  We  think  that  he  must  have  gone  out  into 
the  road,  that  night,  and  have  tripped  over  the 
roots  of  that  tree,  and  fallen  and  hurt  himself; 
although  Dr  Browne  says  it's  strange  that  a  mere 
fall  should  have  knocked  him  about  so  much. 
And  what  he  was  doing  with  the  oar,  I  can't 
think.  It  was  nearly  new,  and  it's  hard  to  see 
what  he  could  have  been  doing  to  break  it. 

"  It  was  Major  Dominic,  up  to  the  Druid's 
Bridge,  that  gave  Jasper  the  pack-drill  ;  and 
mazed  as  the  poor  fellow  is  about  most  things, 
he's  never  forgotten  that.  There  have  been 
times,  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  porch,  and  the 
major  went  by,  that  I  thought  Jasper  would  have 
flown  at  him.  His  eyes  would  glare,  and  he'd 
shake  his  fist,  and  mutter  to  himself.  But  he 
never  spoke  out  loud,  and  I  don't  suppose  Major 
Dominic  ever  saw  him  or  knew  who  he  was. 

"Poor  Jasper!"  added  the  old  man,  sadly; 
"  there's  no  one  else  as  he  isn't  quite  gentle  and 
friendly  with.  And  as  for  you,  miss,"  he 
continued  with  a  smile,  "  I  think  he  just 
worships  the  ground  you  tread  on.  But  I  must 
be  going.  I  doubt  I've  been  talking  too  long." 

Norah  rose,  and  shook  hands  with  the  garrulous 
old  man.  He  went  back  into  the  house,  and  she 
once  more  sat  down  by  the  river. 

Her  thoughts  were  less  tranquil  now.  There 
were  points  in  Giles  Featherstone's  story  that 
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troubled  her.  It  was  clear  that  Philip  had  left 
the  farm  in  plenty  of  time  to  cross  to  Torcombe. 

Major  Dominic  at  the  landing-place?  .  .  . 
Was  it  possible  that  .  .  .  ?  She  remembered 
only  too  well  the  look  on  the  major's  face  when 
she  and  her  lover  appeared  on  the  terrace.  What 
was  Major  Dominic  doing  down  there  at  that 
time  of  night  ?  Could  there  have  been  foul  play  ? 
Her  heart  sank.  The  conviction  seemed  to  force 
itself  upon  her  that  something  had  been  wrong. 

Slowly  she  walked  back  to  the  Barrows.  She 
hesitated  to  speak  to  her  father  of  what  she  had 
learnt  about  the  time  of  Philip's  departure  from 
the  Farm-of-the-Four- Winds.  Still  less  could 
she  tell  Sir  Victor.  It  could  do  no  good.  The 
shipping-clerk  had  said  that  Philip  had  sailed  all 
right.  There  must  be  some  good  reason  for  his 
silence.  It  would  be  long  to  wait  for  it,  but  her 
lover's  letter  would  make  everything  clear. 

In  the  evening  she  and  her  father  went  as  usual 
down  the  Tinker's  Path  and  across  the  foot-bridge 
and  up  the  familiar  lane  to  the  church.  The  level 
sun  was  shining  through  the  great  western  window 
as  they  took  their  places  in  the  Barrows  pew. 

And  as  the  light  of  sunset  travelled  slowly 
along  the  chancel  wall,  a  vivid  gleam  of  crimson 
from  the  robe  of  Michael  the  Archangel  fell  on 
the  recumbent  mail-clad  effigy  of  one  of  the 
Knights  of  Torcombe,  and  Norah's  startled  eyes 
beheld  the  words  "  Philip  Haythorn  "  as  if  they 
had  been  traced  in  blood. 


CHAPTER   IX 

FOUL    PLAY 

A  LITTLE  group  of  sailors,  in  the  stern  of  the 
schooner  Good  Intent,  outward  bound  for 
Rangoon,  and  drifting  down  the  river  with  the 
tide,  were  stooping  over  the  apparently  lifeless 
body  of  a  man.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  There  was  a  brilliant  moon,  and  there 
was  very  little  wind. 

The  captain  knelt  down,  and  held  one  of  the 
binnacle  lamps  to  the  man's  face. 

"  Why,  he's  all  over  blood ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Bad  cut  that,  on  his  forehead.  He  isn't  dead," 
he  went  on,  presently,  after  further  examination. 
"  I  can  feel  his  heart  beating.  What's  that  he's 
got  in  his  hand  ?  Piece  of  a  watch-chain  ? 
Looks  like  foul  play.  Gentleman,  too,"  he 
added. 

The  captain  rose  to  his  feet,  and  resumed  his 
place  at  the  wheel. 

<c  Well,  we  can't  put  back  now.  Here,  Mick !  " 
he  called  to  the  little  Irish  steward  who  was 
standing  by  ;  "  carry  him  below.  Put  him  in  one 
of  the  empty  bunks.  Get  a  drop  of  brandy 
down  his  throat  if  you  can,  and  tie  a  wet  towel 
round  his  head.  There's  life  in  the  poor  fellow 

nl 
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yet,  and  no  doubt  he'll  have  something  to  tell 
us  in  the  morning.  Sinclair !  Just  see  if  there's 
any  name  on  the  boat,  or  anything  in  her,  and 
then  let  her  go  adrift." 

But  all  that  the  poor  fellow  had  to  say  in  the 
morning,  only  added  to  the  mystery.  When  the 
skipper  looked  in  at  the  door  of  the  little  cabin, 
the  cabin  that  Sinclair  the  mate,  the  good-natured 
Scotchman,  who  had  the  manner  of  a  lamb  and 
the  courage  of  a  lion,  had,  after  his  manner, 
given  up  to  the  rescued  man,  the  latter  lay  in 
the  bunk,  rolling  his  bandaged  head  from  side 
to  side,  with  wide-open  eyes  that  saw  nothing, 
now  calling  out  "  Major  Dominic ! "  and  now 
breaking  into  a  smothered  wail  of  "  Norah  !  Oh, 
my  beloved ! " 

Next  day  it  was  the  same  ;  and  the  next,  and 
for  many  days.  Who  the  man  was,  and  where 
he  had  come  from,  and  what  had  happened  to 
him  it  was  beyond  the  wit  of  his  rescuers  to 
discover. 

All  that  was  known  about  him  was  contained  in 
a  brief  entry  in  the  log-book,  to  the  effect  that  at 
two  bells  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  24th  of 
September,  a  man  had  been  picked  up,  uncon- 
scious and  badly  hurt,  in  the  bottom  of  a  white 
boat,  with  the  words  The  Hope  of  Torcombe 
painted  in  her  stern.  In  the  boat  were  a  fishing- 
rod  and  a  creel  with  a  few  trout  in  it. 

Days  came  and  went.  The  schooner  dropped 
down  the  Channel  and  stood  away  across  the 
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Atlantic,  taking  a  long  slant  nearly  to  Rio  before 
she  put  about  for  the  Cape,  making  fair  weather 
all  the  way.  And  at  length,  one  blazing  hot 
morning,  when  Tristan  da  Cunha  lay  far  astern, 
like  a  speck  of  cloud  on  the  horizon,  Mick,  the 
steward,  taking  the  captain  his  early  cup  of  coffee, 
reported  that  the  strange  man  was  in  his  senses 
at  last. 

In  his  senses  the  man  certainly  was.  He  could 
talk,  and  his  questions  were  rational,  and  he 
listened  eagerly  to  the  accounts  of  Sinclair  and 
the  skipper.  But  he  himself  could  throw  no 
light  at  all  on  what  had  happened.  His  brain 
had  sustained  some  injury  that,  for  the  time,  at 
any  rate,  had  partly  clouded  his  memory.  He 
could  tell  neither  his  name  nor  the  place  he  had 
come  from,  and  he  had  no  recollection  whatever 
of  the  events  of  that  fateful  Friday  night. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  fair- 
haired  and  grey  -  eyed — a  fine  -  looking  young 
fellow,  although  a  healing  wound  on  his  forehead 
and  a  beard  of  some  weeks'  growth  did  not  by 
any  means  add  to  his  appearance.  There  was 
a  notebook  in  his  pocket  containing  a  lock  of 
auburn  hair  and  a  thread  of  some  brown  material, 
in  hue  like  the  coat  of  a  russet  apple.  But  there 
was  no  name  in  the  book,  and  the  only  clue  to 
the  man's  identity  was  the  P.H.  on  his  handker- 
chief, though  what  the  letters  stood  for  he  knew 
no  more  than  his  rescuers  did.  On  the  little 
finger  of  his  left  hand  was  a  massive  gold  signet 
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ring,  with  a  blue  stone  in  it,  engraved  with  some 
strange-looking  characters. 

He  listened  to  the  captain's  story  ;  how  Sin- 
clair, who  was  in  the  bow,  had  caught  sight  of  a 
white  boat  adrift  close  by  the  ship  ;  how,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  he  had  made  out  the  figure  of 
a  man  stretched  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  how 
Mick  and  he  had  put  off  in  the  dinghy  and 
brought  the  man  on  board.  How  he  had  lain 
unconscious  all  these  weeks,  repeating  scraps 
of  verse — especially  one  in  which  his  listeners 
caught  the  word  "  compass,"  and  talking  alter- 
nately of  "  Major  Dominic  "  and  "  Norah." 

"  Dominic,"  he  repeated  ;  "  Dominic  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  The  name  suggested 
nothing. 

"Norah  .  .  .  Norah?'5  No,  he  had  forgotten 
that  too. 

The  captain  put  the  broken  watch-chain  into 
his  hand. 

He  looked  at  it  intently,  and  turned  the  glitter- 
ing links  over  and  over  with  his  thin  fingers. 
But  they  failed  to  touch  any  responsive  chord. 
He  could  remember  nothing.  Who  he  was,  and 
what  had  happened  to  him,  were  as  great  a 
mystery  as  ever. 

"Well,"  said  the  captain  at  length,  "we 
shall  have  to  call  you  something.  Mick  says 
that  the  handkerchief  in  your  pocket  is  marked 
*P.H.'  We  were  within  sight  of  Picton  Hill 
when  we  picked  you  up.  Shall  we  call  you 
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that?       'Picton      Hill'?       It's      not      a      bad 
name.  " 

The  stranger  laughed. 

"It's  a  very  good  name.  I  feel  quite  in  your 
debt  for  finding  it  for  me.  'Picton  Hill.'  I 
hope  I  shan't  forget  it,"  he  added,  with  another 
laugh. 

"  And  I'm  most  grateful  to  you  for  all  your 
kindness,  and  for  all  these  weeks  of  care  and 
nursing.  I'll  join  the  crew  if  you'll  have  me. 
I  was  never  at  sea  before — that  I  know  of,  that 
is.  But  I  can  learn,  and  I  can  work." 

"  Well,"  returned  the  skipper,  "  I  hardly  like 
to  take  you  at  your  word.  I  can  see  that  you 
are  not  used  to  roughing  it,  and  our  food  is 
rough  and  our  quarters  are  rough.  Life  on  a 
little  craft  like  this  can't  well  be  anything  but 
rough.  But  I  should  be  very  glad  of  your  help. 
We  are  short-handed.  It  takes  ten  men  to  work 
the  ship  properly,  and  there'll  only  be  eight  of 
us,  even  with  you.  And  I  can  at  least  say  this, 
that  the  boys  are  a  very  good  lot." 

"  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,"  returned  the  stranger  ; 
c<  I  can  promise  you  that.  I'm  a  little  unsteady 
on  my  feet  at  present.  But  I  shall  be  all  right 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  bear  a 
hand  anywhere." 

And  he  was.  And  if  the  old  schooner  made 
her  way  slowly  round  the  Cape,  and  away  to  the 
north-eastward  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  Picton 
Hill  made  his  way,  not  slowly  at  all,  but  very 
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quickly  indeed,  to  the  hearts  of  all  on  board. 
The  others  were  a  little  shy  of  him,  at  first,  as  was 
but  natural ;  and  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  they 
paid  him  as  much  deference  and  treated  him 
with  as  much  respect  as  if  he  had  been  "  the 
old  man  "  himself.  He  took  to  a  sailor's  life  as 
if  he  had  been  born  to  it,  and  he  answered  to  his 
new  name  as  if  he  had  been  born  to  that  too. 
A  most  useful  hand  he  proved  himself.  And  as 
for  his  laugh — a  laugh  that  seemed  to  sound  its 
best  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger — it  did  the 
men  far  more  good,  as  the  skipper  more  than 
once  declared,  than  an  extra  tot  of  rum  all  round. 

And  what  Mick  and  Sinclair  had  done  for  him 
he  was  ready  to  do  for  others.  It  was  he  who, 
when  Sulky  Dick  had  been  knocked  overboard 
by  the  main-boom,  jumped  in  off  the  counter 
and  held  him  up  until  the  men  could  lower  the 
boat.  He  it  was  again  who,  when  Mick  had 
scalded  his  hand  one  stormy  morning,  volunteered 
his  services  in  the  galley  for  three  days,  under  the 
Irishman's  direction.  They  were  not  altogether 
satisfactory  days  for  the  ship's  company.  They 
thankfully  accepted  Hill's  attempts,  and  they 
never  said  a  word  against  his  cookery,  but  it  was  a 
relief  to  all  on  board  when  Mick  was  able  once  more 
to  take  his  place  among  his  beloved  pots  and  pans. 

As  far  as  the  Cape  all  had  gone  well.  But  the 
Good  Intent  made  heavy  weather  of  it  from  the 
moment  she  began  to  cross  the  Indian  Ocean. 
And  at  length,  after  a  whole  week  in  which  no 
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canvas  could  be  set  beyond  a  storm-jib  and  a 
try-sail,  she  was  struck  by  a  series  of  heavy 
squalls  which  carried  away  the  main-topmast  and 
a  long  piece  of  the  starboard  bulwark,  sprung 
the  rudder,  and  kept  the  pumps  going  day  and 
night.  So  severe  was  the  damage  that  the 
skipper  decided  to  run  for  Mauritius,  and  it 
was  more  than  a  month  before  the  Good  Intent 
once  more  got  under  way. 

By  this  time  Picton  Hill  could  hand,  reef  and 
steer  with  any  man.  The  captain,  who  was  a 
fine  sailing-master,  had  given  him  lessons  in 
navigation,  and  he  had  even  begun  to  think  that 
he  might  as  well  take  to  the  sea  for  good  and 
all.  For  names  of  people  and  places  his  memory 
was  as  much  a  blank  as  ever.  But  there  were 
some  things  that  he  remembered  well.  On 
stormy  nights  and  on  idle  days  of  calm,  in  the 
fo'c'sle  or  on  deck,  his  unfailing  stores  of  songs 
and  verses  were  in  constant  demand.  The  men, 
for  the  most  part,  preferred  a  song  or  a  ballad 
that  had  the  sound  of  the  sea  in  it.  They  were 
never  tired  of  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  or  ot 
"  A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea  "  ;  and  they  were 
delighted  at  Hill's  admission  that  now  for  the 
first  time  he  knew  what  was  meant  by  the  open- 
ing lines  ot  that  famous  song.  Sinclair,  an 
islesman  from  Barra,  who,  with  true  Scots 
economy,  had  starved  himself  for  three  fishing 
seasons  in  order  that  he  might  spend  a  winter  at 
the  University,  was  rejoiced  to  find  in  Hill  a 
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fellow-lover  of  Keats  and  Shakespeare  ;  but  he 
never  quite  forgave  him  for  his  indifference  to 
Burns. 

The  long  voyage  was  nearly  over.  The  Good 
Intent  had  weathered  the  most  southerly  point 
of  Little  Andaman,  and  was  heading  for  Rangoon, 
when,  one  night,  as  the  captain  was  about  to  turn 
in,  he  discovered  that  the  barometer  had  fallen 
more  than  an  inch  in  little  over  an  hour.  At 
midnight  Sinclair  reported  that  the  weather  was 
looking  bad,  and  the  captain  went  on  deck.  The 
sky,  by  this  time,  was  covered  with  thick  clouds, 
and  although  the  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full, 
the  night  was  intensely  dark.  The  sea  was  not 
very  heavy,  and  the  wind  was  even  lighter  than 
it  had  been  some  hours  before.  But  the  air  was 
filled  with  a  strange,  moaning  sound.  There  was 
a  constant  flicker  of  lightning,  and  a  low,  con- 
tinuous roll  of  distant  thunder. 

All  hands  were  summoned  on  deck.  Top-sails 
were  taken  off,  foresail  and  boom-foresail  were 
stowed.  Three  reefs  were  taken  in  the  main-sail, 
and  the  tack  was  hauled  well  up.  The  boat  and 
the  spare  spars  were  more  strongly  lashed,  and 
everything  that  could  get  loose  was  made  fast. 

Meanwhile,  although  there  was  no  more  wind 
than  before,  a  heavy  sea  had  got  up.  And  then, 
just  as  the  main-topmast  had  been  safely  housed, 
the  storm  broke. 

With  a  vivid  blaze  of  lightning,  whose  sheet 
ot  quivering  flame  seemed  to  scorch  the  air,  and 
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with  an  appalling,  deafening  crash  of  thunder, 
with  a  great  rush  of  rain  and  a  terrific  roar  of 
wind,  the  full  force  of  the  cyclone  burst  on  the 
ship.  The  sea  seemed  to  rise  mountains  high 
in  a  moment.  A  huge  wave  broke  over  the  bow, 
sweeping  the  deck  from  end  to  end,  snapping 
bow-lines  like  packthread,  carrying  away  all  the 
spare  spars,  lifting  the  dinghy  from  the  chocks 
and  hurling  it  against  the  lee  bulwarks. 

Nor  was  the  damage  confined  to  the  deck. 
The  shock  of  the  same  wave  was  followed  by 
a  prolonged  crash  and  clink  of  broken  glass  and 
crockery  ;  while  the  ship's  barometer,  wrenched 
from  its  fastenings  near  the  captain's  door,  was 
hurled  against  the  swing  table,  strewing  the 
floor  with  flashing  pools  of  quicksilver. 

"  Merciful  powers  !  "  muttered  Mick,  who, 
at  the  moment,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  companion, 
struggling  into  his  oil-skins,  a  every  dish  in  the 
ship's  broke  to  smithereens!"  And  then,  as 
he  surveyed  the  ruins  of  the  barometer,  he 
added :  "  Nine  years  it  is  since  I  set  foot  on  the 
water,  and  that's  the  biggest  fall  of  the  glass 
I  saw  yet. 

"  Captain,  dear ! "  bawled  the  irrepressible 
Irishman,  a  moment  later,  putting  up  a  scared 
face  through  the  top  of  the  companion,  "  what's 
coming  to  us  at  all?  Sure,  the  weather-glass 
is  after  falling  six  feet !  " 

The  old  skipper  started.  Then  he  gave  a 
grim  laugh. 
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"  Come  out  of  that !  "  he  roared.  "  Shut 
those  doors  !  Try  and  get  this  starboard  binnacle 
lamp  lit  again.  Then  go  for'ard  to  Sinclair 
and  Hill,  and  keep  the  best  lookout  you  can." 

Harder  and  harder  blew  the  gale.  The  sound 
of  the  wind  in  the  ratlines  was  as  the  scream  of 
an  animal  in  pain  ;  and  every  spar,  every  several 
timber  in  the  ship  creaked  and  groaned  with 
the  straining  of  the  seas.  Again  and  again  the 
schooner  was  on  her  beam-ends,  while  the  water 
swirled  feet  deep  along  the  scuppers,  and  streamed 
in  cataracts  down  the  imperfectly-closed  hatchways. 
Both  binnacle  lamps  were  gone  now.  The  storm- 
sails  were  blown  to  tatters.  Everything  movable 
on  deck  was  gone. 

Five  of  the  ship's  company  were  at  the  wheel, 
while  Hill  and  Sinclair  and  Mick  were  in  the 
bow,  striving  to  pierce  the  impenetrable  blackness, 
half  deafened  by  the  awful  and  incessant  roar 
of  wind  and  sea,  and  half  blinded  by  stinging 
volleys  of  rain  and  spindrift. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  when  Sinclair,  by 
a  glimmer  of  moonlight  that  shone  for  a  moment 
through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  the  loom  of  land  right  ahead.  He 
started  to  run  aft  to  the  skipper,  pausing  by  Hill, 
who  was  in  the  weather-rigging,  to  put  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  point.  Words  were  useless. 
In  that  overpowering  tumult  a  man  could  not 
hear  himself  speak. 

At  that  moment  a  squall,  to   which  all  that 
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had  gone  before  seemed  nothing,  caught  the 
doomed  ship.  Another  moment  and  she  was 
in  the  breakers.  And  then,  with  a  tremendous 
and  sickening  crash,  she  struck. 

The  masts  went  by  the  board.  The  three  men 
in  the  bow  were  hurled  into  the  water,  but  it 
was  shallow,  and  they  quickly  struggled  to 
their  feet.  They  looked  back.  The  moon, 
clear  for  a  space,  shone  bright  on  mountains  of 
white  foam,  and  showed  the  dim  shapes  of  vast 
waves  that  lashed  the  fatal  reer.  But  the  Good 
Intent  was  gone. 

They  turned  towards  the  land.  The  water, 
quiet  enough  inside  the  shoal,  rapidly  shallowed. 
High  above  them  showed,  to  left  and  right,  the 
dim  outlines  of  cliffs,  and  they  made  out  the 
uncertain  forms  of  trees.  They  reached  the 
shore. 

Staggering  a  few  paces  above  the  water's  edge, 
the  three  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated 
schooner,  panting  and  exhausted,  worn  out  by 
long  battling  with  the  storm,  overwhelmed  by 
the  awfulness  of  the  catastrophe  that,  but  a  few 
moments  before,  had  befallen  their  comrades, 
possessing  nothing  but  the  clothes  they  wore, 
threw  themselves  down  upon  the  sand,  and, 
in  another  instant,  were  all  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  X 

MYSTERY 

HOURS  passed,  and  still  they  slept. 

From  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  from  high 
up  among  the  tree-tops,  came  the  mingled  and 
unfamiliar  cries  of  foraging  birds.  Among  the 
close-growing  foliage  of  the  great  tamarind  tree 
that  spread  sheltering  arms  above  the  sleepers, 
a  troop  of  parakeets  alighted,  with  shrill  screams 
and  whistlings  and  flutter  of  bright-coloured 
plumage.  Now  and  then  a  gull  swept  by, 
almost  brushing  the  three  motionless  figures 
with  its  wings,  and  uttering,  as  it  passed,  a  hoarse 
cry  of  alarm. 

Yet  still  they  slept. 

Morning  broke.  The  clamour  died  away. 
The  birds  withdrew  into  the  cool  dimness  of 
the  forest.  The  sun,  rising  higher  and  higher 
in  the  cloudless  heaven,  beat  down  with  growing 
fierceness  on  the  dazzling  sand.  Hour  after 
hour  the  great  rollers  thundered  on  the  reef, 
sending  straight  up  into  the  air  white  sheets 
of  foam  that  flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  sunlight. 

Yet  still  they  slept. 

They  had  gained  the  shore  at  a  spot  where 
a  sort  of  natural   landing-place  broke   the  belt 
i  129 
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of  coco-palms  that  elsewhere  came  down  nearly 
to  the  water-line.  A  beach  of  white  sand, 
sloping  gently  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lagoon 
through  which  the  men  had  waded  from  the 
wreck,  stretched  right  and  left  to  the  feet  of 
the  bold  headlands  on  either  side  of  the  bay. 
On  the  wet  sand  graceful  plovers  were  busily 
foraging ;  and  multitudinous  hermit-crabs, 
hurrying  this  way  and  that,  made  a  constant 
tinkling  among  the  bright-hued  shells  and  the 
cuttle-bones  and  snowy  fragments  of  coral  with 
which  the  beach  was  strewn. 

Outside  the  lagoon,  so  still  and  calm  now 
that  one  might  have  thought  no  storm  had  ever 
vexed  its  surface,  ran  the  reef;  bare  like  the 
sand,  save  for  heaps  of  sea-wrack ;  and  broken 
by  a  chain  of  pools  left  by  the  retreating  tide. 
In  the  pools  fish  were  leaping.  Above  them 
wheeled  a  party  of  terns ;  now  poising  hawk- 
like in  the  air,  now  swooping  down  until  their 
graceful  shapes  were  mirrored  in  the  smooth 
water,  and  now  jostling,  from  malice  or  from 
pure  wantonness,  a  tall  white  egret,  who,  quite 
undisturbed  by  their  impertinence,  stood  calmly 
gazing  down  into  the  still  depths  below  him,  as 
motionless  as  if  he  had  been  carved  in  stone. 

Beyond  the  reef,  against  whose  outer  verge 
the  great  rollers  came  sweeping  in,  stretched 
away  to  the  dim  horizon  a  vast  expanse  of  sea, 
its  blue,  unquiet  levels  white  with  innumerable 
wave-crests,  as  with  the  wings  of  wandering  birds. 
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Near  the  tamarind  tree,  which  stood  all  alone, 
like  an  outpost  of  the  forest,  a  Urge  old  boat 
lay  deeply  bedded  in  the  sand.  Nothing  but 
her  hull,  half  full  of  sea-weed  and  sand  and 
shells,  and  gaping  at  every  seam,  remained. 
Mast  and  spars  and  every  scrap  of  cordage 
gone  :  a  hopeless  derelict. 

On  either  side  the  beach  rose,  like  green  walls, 
lines  of  tall  coco-palms,  with  a  jungle  of  man- 
grove and  bamboo  and  pandang  and  thick- 
growing  tropic  vegetation  clustering  close  about 
their  slender  stems.  Between  the  two  walls 
was  what  seemed  the  entrance  to  a  clearing, 
stretching  far  in  among  the  trees.  And  over 
the  feathery  crowns  of  the  palms,  as  far  as  eye 
could  see,  rose  yet  higher  sweeps  of  forest,  whose 
waves  of  shining  green  melted  away  into  the 
farther  distance  in  a  veil  of  shimmering  haze. 
And  every  breath  of  hot  and  steamy  air  that 
drifted  downward  to  the  beach  was  loaded  with 
heavy  fragrance,  with  the  aromatic  scents  of 
strange  flowers  and  foliage. 

But  not  the  thunder  of  the  sea,  or  the  clamour 
of  the  birds,  or  the  glare  of  the  sunshine,  or 
the  odours  of  the  forest,  roused  the  weary 
sleepers  on  the  shore. 

At  length,  creeping  stealthily  out  from  between 
the  stems  of  the  coco-palms  to  the  right  of  the 
beach,  moving  noiselessly  from  tree  to  tree, 
came  a  solitary  figure,  dark  of  skin  and  scantily 
clad,  carrying  a  bow,  with  an  arrow  fitted  to 
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the  string.  By  slow  degrees  the  figure  drew 
nearer  ;  and  at  last,  from  behind  the  trunk  ot 
the  great  tamarind  tree  beneath  which  they  were 
lying,  it  gazed  intently  on  the  slumbering 
sailors.  Then,  softly  approaching  nearer  still, 
with  naked  feet  that  made  no  sound  upon  the 
sand,  it  paused  by  each  in  turn  ;  and  leaning 
on  the  still-strung  bow,  stooped  down  to  peer 
into  the  face  of  each  unconscious  sleeper. 

Then,  as  stealthily  as  it  had  come,  it  stole 
noiselessly  away,  and  disappeared  among  the 
shadows  of  the  trees. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  later  when,  from 
quite  another  direction — not  from  between  the 
coco-palms,  but  out  of  the  clearing  —  a  dog 
appeared,  making  its  way  slowly  towards  the 
beach ;  a  great,  gaunt,  forlorn-looking  dog, 
with  drooping  ears  and  tail,  limping  painfully 
over  the  shells  and  the  broken  coral.  Once 
it  stopped  to  pick  up  a  stranded  fish,  and 
once  to  chase  away  a  dark-plumaged  bird 
that  was  breaking-up  a  crab  on  the  top 
of  a  great  flat  stone.  Walking  soberly  on 
towards  the  edge  of  the  water,  in  search,  no 
doubt,  of  some  jetsam  of  the  storm,  it  suddenly 
stopped  short — its  ears  cocked,  its  tail  erect, 
its  body  stiffened  ;  its  whole  manner  and  attitude 
changed  in  a  moment.  Then,  with  a  low  yelp, 
it  set  ofF  in  a  quick  canter  towards  the  tree  under 
which  the  men  were  lying.  And  making  straight 
for  Hili,  who  happened  to  be  the  nearest,  it 
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placed  its  paws  on  his  breast  and  began  eagerly 
licking  his  face,  whining  and  whimpering  for  joy. 

Hill,  thus  strangely  roused  from  slumber,  sat 
up  with  some  difficulty,  for  the  dog  was  no  light 
weight,  and  called  to  his  companions,  to  each  of 
whom  the  creature  ran  in  turn.  Then,  after 
capering  excitedly  round  the  astonished  group, 
it  turned  tail  and  ran  ;  and,  after  stopping  once 
or  twice,  as  if  to  see  if  they  were  following,  it 
vanished  behind  the  mangrove  thickets  at  the 
entrance  of  the  clearing. 

"Then  there  are  people  here,"  said  Hill,  at 
length,  when  the  dog  had  disappeared.  "  I 
wonder  if  he  has  gone  to  fetch  them." 

"Yes,"  returned  Sinclair;  "and  yonder's  a 
boat.  Though  I  doubt  there  will  be  no  getting 
away  in  her,"  he  added,  after  a  brief  scrutiny. 

"  Man ! "  he  exclaimed  presently,  looking 
round  him,  bewildered,  "this  is  a  wonderful 
place  ;  a  paradise  of  a  place  !  " 

"  A  paradise,  is  it  ?  "  said  Mick,  as  he,  too, 
stared  about  him.  "  Then  my  hand  to  it  there 
will  be  snakes.  I  well  remember  Father  Doyle 
telling  us  there  was  only  one  paradise  on  earth 
without  a  snake  in  it,  and  that  was  Ireland  herself. 

"  But  if  there's  a  dog,"  he  went  on, l<  there  will 
be  people,  and  food  ;  and  it's  mortal  hungry  I 
am.  Though,  dear  knows,  that  dog  didn't  seem 
to  have  had  much  of  it,"  he  added.  ({ Poor 
sprunge  of  a  brute  he  was.  I  wonder  what's  this 
his  name  is  now,  and  whether  he  can  speak  English." 
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Hill  laughed,  and  rose  stiffly  to  his  feet. 

"  Look  there !  "  he  exclaimed,  under  his  breath, 
pointing  to  the  ground. 

The  sand  all  round  where  they  had  been  lying 
was  faintly  but  clearly  marked  with  prints  of 
naked  feet.  The  tracks  led  out  from  the  palm- 
grove  and  back  into  the  forest,  not  the  way  the 
dog  had  gone. 

Someone  had  walked  round  them  as  they 
slept.  There  seemed  to  have  been  only  one, 
while  they  were  three.  But  they  were  unarmed, 
while  their  unseen  visitor  had  rested  some  pointed 
weapon,  a  spear,  apparently,  in  the  sand,  and 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  spot  where  each  of 
them  had  lain. 

Greatly  disturbed  at  the  thought  that  they 
had  been  seen,  and  that  even  now  they  were 
doubtless  being  watched ;  and  half  expecting 
to  see  a  crowd  of  naked  savages  come  yelling 
out  of  the  forest,  the  three  companions  turned 
first  towards  the  lagoon,  scanning  sea  and  shore 
for  traces  of  the  Good  Intent  and  fearing  lest 
haply  they  might  discover,  drifting  in  the  water 
or  lying  face  downwards  on  the  sand,  the  lifeless 
form  of  one  of  their  lost  shipmates.  Many 
fragments  of  wreckage  were  strewn  along  the 
beach,  mostly  draped  with  weed  or  white  with 
barnacles.  And  what  looked  like  the  ribs  of  a 
large  vessel  were  sticking  up  out  of  the  sand 
under  the  northern  headland.  But  of  their  own 
ship  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
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The  three  friends  who  had  thus  been  cast 
ashore  together  were  men  of  very  different  tempera- 
ments, which,  indeed,  was  partly  the  reason  for 
their  friendship,  and  went  far  to  account  for  the 
harmony  that  afterwards  characterized  the  whole 
of  their  island  life. 

The  oldest  of  the  three,  John  Sinclair,  a  red- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  loose-limbed  Scotchman,  an 
almost  ideal  sailor,  was  at  once  marvellously 
slow  of  speech,  and,  when  occasion  called  for  it, 
no  less  marvellously  prompt  in  action.  If 
Sinclair  thought  well  of  Tulloch,  Tulloch  thought 
the  world  of  Sinclair.  "  The  one  man  in  all 
Scotland  that  I  would  choose  for  mate,"  the 
skipper  once  said  of  him.  Cool  and  collected 
always,  even  in  the  very  worst  of  dangers,  the 
only  time  that  any  of  the  crew  of  the  Good 
Intent  had  seen  him  disturbed  out  of  his  usual 
calm  was  when,  in  a  sudden  blaze  of  wrath,  he 
knocked  down  a  man  who  would  not  stop 
swearing. 

A  loyal,  true-hearted,  generous,  self-denying 
soul  he  was.  And  in  his  attitude  towards  Hill — 
sometimes  in  the  very  expression  of  his  honest, 
weather-beaten  face — there  was  something  of 
the  manner  of  a  faithful  dog. 

Mick  Flanagan — for  he  had  a  surname,  although 
few  of  the  crew  had  ever  heard  of  it — the  some- 
time cook  and  steward,  a  boy  in  years,  in  com- 
parison with  Sinclair,  but  in  some  ways  even 
more  grown-up  than  he,  was  a  slightly-built, 
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wiry,  sallow-skinned  Irishman,  dark-eyed  and 
black-haired — on  his  face,  strange  to  say,  no 
hair  grew — and  much  the  youngest  of  the  little 
party.  For  the  most  part  in  the  highest  of 
spirits,  and  bubbling  over  with  fun  and  mischief, 
there  were  times  when  he  descended  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  despondency,  when  he  would 
stroll  silently  away  from  the  others,  seldom 
returning,  to  their  great  anxiety,  until  just 
before  sunset. 

Young  as  he  was,  it  was  almost  always  Mick 
who  walked  on  ahead  in  exploring  expeditions  ; 
and  it  was  invariably  he  who  was  the  first  to 
experiment  on  new  fruits  and  strange  plants. 

But  impulsive  as  Mick  was,  and  much  greater 
as  was  Sinclair's  experience  of  life,  both  instinc- 
tively deferred  to  Hill.  Hill  never  assumed  the 
leadership,  never  in  any  way  appeared  to  take 
the  command  ;  but  his  comrades  knew  him  for 
what  he  was — a  gentleman,  not  by  birth  and 
education  and  training  merely,  but  by  natural 
make  and  temper.  His  resourcefalness  and 
foresight  found  a  way  out  of  many  difficulties, 
and  his  was  always  and  in  everything  the 
dominant  influence. 

"  It's  good-bye  to  Tulloch  and  the  rest,"  said 
Sinclair,  quietly.  "  The  tide  out  there  is  running 
like  a  burn  in  spate.  Nothing'll  come  ashore 
here." 

They  left  the  water's  edge  and  turned  inland, 
keeping  close  together,  and  constantly  looking 
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left  and  right  among  the  black  shadows  of  the 
trees,  whose  glistening  foliage  seemed  to  droop 
in  the  hot  and  steamy  air.  Slowly  and  silently 
they  filed  along  the  bank  of  a  creek,  whose 
sluggish  waters  struggled  to  the  sea  among  fallen 
tree  trunks,  splintered  bamboos,  sprouting  coco- 
nuts, heaps  of  strange  seeds,  and  all  the  wastage 
of  a  tropical  forest ;  stopping,  now  and  then,  to 
watch  the  great  scarlet-clawed  land-crabs  that 
clattered  away  into  hiding  at  the  approach  of  the 
intruders. 

The  green  walls  of  palms  and  cycads  and 
pandangs  fell  back,  presently,  on  either  side, 
revealing  a  great  open  space  among  the  trees  ; 
a  sort  of  clearing,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  in 
length,  and  varying  in  width  from  fifty  yards 
to  rather  more  than  twice  that  distance  ;  closely 
hemmed  in  by  a  dense  wall  of  forest.  The 
ground  they  walked  over  seemed  little  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  beach,  and  was  made 
up  chiefly  of  sand  and  shells  and  broken  coral. 
Few  trees  grew  in  it,  but  it  was  carpeted,  in 
many  places,  with  low-growing  plants,  and 
especially  with  great  sheets  of  a  beautiful  con- 
volvulus, whose  wide-open  blooms  lay  like 
patches  of  blue  mist  along  the  ground.  Later 
on  they  discovered  that  parts  of  this  space  had 
been  cultivated  ;  but  at  the  first  glance  it  seemed 
nothing  more  than  an  untouched  primeval 
wilderness. 

At  the  far  end  rose  a  steep  hill,  two  hundred 
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feet  or  more  in  height,  its  stony  crown,  scantily 
covered  with  grass,  islanded  by  the  encircling 
forest.  A  string  of  wild-fowl  coming  up  at 
this  moment  from  the  sea,  and  passing  close 
overhead  with  a  musical  throbbing  of  their  strong 
pinions,  made  straight  towards  the  hill,  dis- 
appearing with  a  great  splash  and  a  fluttering  of 
wings  behind  a  jungle  of  tall  reeds. 

"  That's  water,  begob  !  "  exclaimed  Mick,  in 
an  eager  whisper.  "  My  throat's  as  dry  as  a 
lime-burner's  wig.  By  the  hole  in  my  coat, 
niggers  or  no  niggers,  I  must  have  a  drink.  I'm 
dying  for  a  drink  !  " 

"  All  right,"  said  Hill ;  "  we'll  go  together. 
It  will  never  do  to  separate." 

They  struck  across  the  clearing.  The  heat 
was  intense  ;  and  Hill  and  Sinclair  were  prompt 
to  follow  the  Irishman's  example  in  turning  aside 
to  tear  down  some  great  leaves,  partly  as  a  screen 
from  the  sun,  and  partly  as  a  defence  against  the 
mosquitoes,  which  attacked  them  in  gathering 
clouds. 

"  I  thought  I  knew  something  about  midges," 
muttered  Sinclair,  as  he  mopped  his  dripping 
forehead.  "But  what  we  had  in  Barra  were 
nothing  to  these." 

"  Midges  ? "  exclaimed  Mick,  with  an  angry 
sweep  of  his  palm-leaf.  "  Do  you  call  these 
midges? " 

"  Hush,  boys  ! "  he  broke  off,  "  look  there  !  " 

On  the  left  of  the  clearing,  at  the  foot  of  a 
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low  ridge  which  rose  gradually  into  the  hill  above 
the  pool,  standing  back  among  the  clustering 
palms  which  spread  their  broad  green  fans  above 
it,  was  a  house  ;  a  long,  low,  broad-eaved,  one- 
storeyed  house,  with  a  roof  of  thatch,  and  with  a 
wide  verandah  all  along  its  front ;  and  all  covered 
and  embowered  with  luxuriant  creepers,  whose 
long  festoons  hung  down  before  it  like  a  veil,  so 
that  doors  and  windows  were  almost  hidden.  It 
made  a  beautiful  picture,  with  its  sheltering  palms 
and  its  green  draperies,  drowsing  in  the  heat. 
But  the  strangest  thing  about  it  was  that  there 
was  no  sign  of  human  occupation.  They  could 
see  that  the  door  stood  wide  open.  But  nothing 
stirred.  There  was  no  sound,  no  movement,  no 
suggestion  of  life  anywhere. 

After  a  minute's  silent  pause  the  three  com- 
panions turned,  and  moved  slowly  forward 
towards  the  house.  Presently  they  caught  sight, 
through  the  trailing  foliage  hanging  from  the 
eaves,  of  two  figures  seated  in  the  far  corner  of 
the  verandah,  to  the  right  of  the  door  ;  two  white 
people,  as  it  seemed.  But  they  did  not  move  or 
look  up,  and  apparently  took  no  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  strangers. 

Then  a  dog,  evidently  the  same  dog  which  had 
been  so  friendly  on  the  beach,  appeared  from 
behind  the  house,  and  lay  down  before  the  door. 

Suddenly,  as  he  was  walking  over  a  widespread 
patch  of  blue  convolvulus,  Hill  trod  on  some- 
thing that  gave  way  with  a  crash  under  his  foot. 
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Stepping  back,  he  stooped,  and  put  aside  the 
leaves.  There,  on  the  ground,  its  bleached  bones 
knotted  about  with  long  green  runners  of  the 
plant,  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  with  one  hand 
still  grasping  a  bow  and  with  a  quiver  of  arrows 
at  his  side,  and  with  a  great  ragged  hole  in  the 
middle  of  his  forehead.  Few  scraps  of  clothing 
remained.  But  a  decayed  and  tattered  turban 
still  covered  the  fleshless  skull,  and  a  curiously- 
wrought  band  of  copper  encircled  one  bony  arm. 

The  three  friends  looked  at  each  other  with 
grave  faces.  What  deed  of  blood  was  here  ? 
What  sort  of  habitation  was  this  that  they  were 
approaching  ?  What  manner  of  inhabitants  were 
those  sitting  yonder  in  the  verandah? 

Hill  drew  one  of  the  arrows  from  the  dead 
man's  quiver — a  slender  bamboo,  hardened  by 
fire  and  simply  sharpened  to  a  point,  and  still 
winged  with  remains  of  bright-coloured  feathers — 
and  the  three  again  moved  forward  towards  this 
strange  dwelling. 

At  this  moment  the  dog,  suddenly  catching 
sight  of  them,  came  bounding  across  the  clearing, 
and  once  more  made  straight  for  Hill.  But 
just  as  it  leaped  to  meet  his  outstretched  hand, 
with  a  glad  cry  of  welcome  and  recognition,  it 
rolled  head  over  heels,  struggled  convulsively  for 
a  moment,  stretched  its  gaunt  limbs,  and  lay  still 
upon  the  sand,  dying,  as  it  seemed,  of  very  joy. 

Hill  stood  appalled.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  say  a  word  ;  for  at  this  point  Mick,  who  was  a 
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few  paces  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  had  not 
seen  what  had  happened  to  the  dog,  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  horror. 

"  The  holy  saints  preserve  us ! "  he  ejaculated 
faintly,  "  they're  skeletons  too  !  " 

Drawn  forwards  by  irresistible  impulse,  yet 
with  sinking  hearts, and  with  an  overwhelmingsense 
of  dread  at  the  thought  of  what  they  might  be  on 
the  point  of  discovering,  the  three  men  put  aside 
the  veil  of  creepers  and  looked  into  the  verandah. 

In  the  far  corner,  in  two  rude  chairs  contrived 
out  of  the  bent  boughs  of  trees,  sat  two  skeletons, 
the  skeletons  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  a  few 
tattered  rags  of  clothing  still  clinging  about  their 
sun-bleached  bones.  The  man  was  on  the  left, 
nearer  to  the  door.  One  of  his  bony  hands 
rested  on  a  rude  table,  where  lay  a  powder-horn 
and  two  bullets.  On  the  ground  beside  him, 
apparently  just  as  it  had  fallen  from  his  grasp, 
lay  a  long,  strangely-fashioned  flint-lock  gun,  the 
dark  wood  of  whose  crooked  stock  was  inlaid 
with  flights  of  little  silver  storks. 

Beyond  him,  close  at  his  side,  and  with  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  was  the  skeleton  of  the 
woman,  her  long  black  hair,  still  undecayed, 
falling  about  her  like  a  veil.  Round  her  wasted 
neck  hung  a  string  of  great  golden  beads,  and 
rings  glittered  on  her  ghastly  hands. 

And  in  the  breast  of  each  awful  figure  there 
was  an  arrow  ;  just  such  arrows  as  that  which 
Hill  was  still  carrying  in  his  hand. 
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The  companions  stared  in  horror ;  hunger, 
thirst,  fatigue  and  heat  all  forgotten. 

"  Boys  !  "  whispered  Mick,  at  length,  "  I'll 
never  forget  this  all  the  dear  days  of  my  life  ! 
Let's  go  back  !  we  can't  go  in  there  !  Anywhere 
but  there ! " 

"  Hush ! "  returned  Hill,  in  the  same  low 
tones.  "  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  There 
can  be  nobody  there.  It  will  be  a  relief  from  the 
heat  to  go  inside  the  house  for  a  bit,  at  any  rate. 
Look  at  these  creepers!  You  can  see  that  no- 
body ever  comes  here." 

They  passed  in  through  the  open  doorway. 

So  dark  was  the  room  they  entered  that  it  was 
not  until  Mick  had  torn  down  some  of  the  great 
leaves  hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  verandah 
that  they  could  realize  either  its  size  or  its  bare- 
ness. In  the  midst  of  a  spacious  chamber,  with 
a  floor  of  white  sand,  and  with  walls  of  rough 
blocks  of  coral,  and  with  a  roof  of  leaves,  sup- 
ported, as  far  as  they  could  make  out  in  the 
shadowy  dimness  overhead,  on  timbers  that  might 
have  formed  the  framework  of  a  large  ship,  three 
clumsy  stools  stood  round  an  equally  rough  table, 
scantily  set  out  with  two  heavy  knives,  and  some 
drinking-cups  of  coco-nut  shell,  by  which  lay  an 
open  book.  Nothing  else  was  to  be  seen. 

On  the  floor,  along  two  sides  of  a  much  smaller 
room  beyond,  were  beds,  each  covered  with  a 
dilapidated  wolf-skin.  From  pegs  driven  into 
chinks  in  the  walls  hung  the  remains  of  cloaks 
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and  dresses,  a  green  military  tunic  laced  with 
gold,  a  leather-covered  telescope,  and  a  sword 
with  very  beautiful  mountings.  On  the  sill  of 
the  unglazed  window  lay  another  book,  and  also 
a  large  sea-shell  containing  some  half-dozen  old 
and  tarnished  Spanish  dollars,  all,  as  they  made 
out  with  some  difficulty,  dated  within  a  few  years 
of  1680.  The  only  other  things  in  the  room 
were  two  battered  leather  trunks,  another  stool, 
and  a  lady's  work-box  standing  open,  and  with  a 
reel  of  cotton  and  a  pair  of  rusty  scissors  lying 
by  it.  Sinclair  picked  up  a  needle,  remarking, 
as  he  wiped  the  rust  off  upon  his  sleeve,  that  it 
and  the  scissors  were  the  most  useful  things  they 
had  seen  yet. 

In  a  third  room  there  was  a  rude  fireplace, 
with  a  heap  of  grey  ashes  on  the  hearth,  and  a 
pile  of  coco-nut  shells,  evidently  intended  for 
fuel.  Here,  too,  was  a  couch  ;  and  in  one  corner 
stood  several  short  pieces  of  large  bamboo-stems, 
which  might  have  served  as  water-buckets. 

Yet  another  room  also  contained  a  bed,  but  no 
other  furniture.  A  half-finished  bow  lay  on  the 
ground,  and,  strange  things  to  find  in  such  a 
spot,  bales  and  bales  of  cloth  stacked  against  the 
wall,  a  great  quantity  of  twine  such  as  might 
be  meant  for  fishing-lines,  and  two  great  heaps, 
one  of  coarse  fish-hooks,  and  one  of  murderous- 
looking  knives. 

They  went  back  into  what  had  evidently  been 
the  living-room,  and  looked  round  again.  Every- 
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thing  was  covered  with  a  fine  layer  of  white  dust ; 
and  the  air — although  this  was  true  also,  to  some 
degree,  of  all  the  rooms — was  as  the  air  of  a 
charnel-house. 

Hill  picked  up  the  book  and  carried  it  to  the 
light.  It  was  a  volume  of  Shakespeare,  lying  open 
at  "  The  Tempest."  On  the  fly-leaf  was  written  : 

"VALENTINE  MACARTHY, 

From  his  brother  CONRAD, 
January  1853." 

Mick  fetched  the  other  book.  This  was  a 
copy  of  Keats,  and  was  inscribed  : 

"To 

UNCLE  VALENTINE, 

From  NORAH,  April  1854." 

"  Norah  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  Hill. 
"  Why,  that's  one  of  the  names  you  kept  saying 
over  and  over  to  yourself  when  you  were  lying 
in  Sinclair's  bunk  so  many  days." 

Hill  held  out  his  hand  for  the  book.  He 
looked  at  the  name,  as  clear  as  the  day  it  was 
written.  But  he  shook  his  head.  This  Norah, 
whoever  she  was,  belonged  to  a  time  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  shattered  memory.  The  inscription 
was  nothing  to  him.  There  came  a  day,  long 
afterwards,  when  that  brief  entry  was  regarded 
as  one  of  his  dearest  possessions. 

Further  search,  some  days  later,  revealed  other 
objects  of  interest,  and  even  of  value.  But 
neither  on  this  first  morning,  nor  at  any  sub- 
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sequent  time,  could  anything  of  the  nature  of  an 
actual  record  be  discovered,  beyond  two  dates, 
1685  and  1857,  cut  in  one  of  the  door-posts, 
and  a  long  list  of  names,  faintly  scratched  on  the 
other  post  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  now 
almost  illegible. 

"  Then  those  two  cannot  have  been  there  very 
long,"observedSinclair,  pointingto  the  more  recent 
of  the  dates,  and  giving  a  jerk  of  his  head  towards 
the  verandah.  "  Long  enough  to  have  starved 
that  poor  dog,"  he  added.  "  Though  it's  a 
wonder  he  managed  to  keep  himself  alive  at  all." 

"  That's  what  we've  got  to  think  of,  too," 
said  Hill.  "There  are  plenty  of  coco-nuts,  at 
any  rate  ;  and  we  can  live  on  them  for  a  bit. 
Those  pools  on  the  beach  are  full  of  fish,"  he 
went  on,  "  if  only  there  was  anything  to  catch 
them  with.  I  don't  think  I  could  do  much  with 
those  great  hooks  in  the  other  room." 

"  Look  here,  then  !  "  put  in  Mick,  taking  up 
from  the  corner  a  long  bamboo,  partly  cut  away 
at  one  end,  and  pointed  and  barbed. 

"Sure,  here's  the  very  thing!  Many  a  fine 
kicking  salmon  have  I  seen  landed,  with  a  spear 
no  better  than  this,  from  the  rocks  below  Carrick- 
a-Rede ! 

"  I'm  wondering,  though/'  he  continued, 
fingering  the  point  of  his  primitive  weapon, 
"  what  I'll  do  with  the  fish  when  I'm  after  getting 
it.  There's  a  sort  of  a  fireplace  at  the  back 
yonder  ;  but  I  can't  say  I'd  like  to  get  my  dinner 
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in  here,  while  those  two  poor  things  are  outside. 
What  do  you  say  ?  Shall  we  make  a  fire  on  the 
beach  ?  There's  plenty  of  dry  rubbish  down 
there,  and  I've  got  matches." 

"  For  goodness'  sake  be  careful  of  them, 
then,"  broke  in  Hill.  "  Matches  will  be  worth 
much  more  than  their  weight  in  gold  to  us.  But 
I  like  the  idea  of  dinner  on  the  shore.  We  had 
better  make  sure  of  some  drinking-water. 
Suppose  we  take  some  of  those  bamboo-bucket 
things  and  fill  them  at  the  pool.  We  might 
arm  ourselves  with  some  of  those  big  knives,  too. 
There's  no  telling  whom  we  may  meet.  And  I'll 
take  the  telescope,"  he  added. 

Two  snipe  rose  as  they  neared  the  pool.  Then 
a  party  of  teal,  the  same  birds,  no  doubt,  which 
they  had  watched  alight,  half  an  hour  or  so  before, 
struggled  up  from  the  water,  and  rising  high  into 
the  air  made  straight  for  the  sea.  Mick  watched 
their  flight  regretfully. 

"  If  that  bow  in  the  house  there  is  any  good," 
he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I'll  be  having  some  of 
those  fine  fellows  presently." 

It  was  an  ideal  sanctuary  for  water-fowl,  this 
beautiful  pool  on  the  edge  of  the  forest ;  an  old 
creek,  long  since  blocked  up  by  drifted  sand. 
So  long,  indeed,  that  the  plants  in  it  were  plants, 
not  of  the  seashore  but  of  fresh  water.  All 
round  it  grew  a  dense  fringe  of  reeds  and  grasses 
and  tall  blue  water-gentians.  On  its  tranquil 
surface  floated  long  leaves  of  pond-weed,  above 
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which,  each  poised  on  its  tall  green  stem,  rose, 
like  coloured  lamps,  bright  flowers  of  crimson 
lotus.  The  water  was  sweet  and  pleasant,  and 
delightfully  cool  to  hands  and  faces  scorched  and 
smarting  from  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

As  the  little  party  turned  back  towards  the 
shore,  striking  straight  across  the  clearing,  they 
came  on  distinct  traces  of  old  cultivation,  which 
afterwards  proved  of  great  advantage  to  them. 
But  although,  as  before,  they  anxiously  scanned 
the  outlying  thickets  and  the  dark  spaces  among 
the  trees,  for  lurking  enemies,  they  could  discern 
no  signs  of  man's  recent  presence  anywhere. 

The  tide  was  coming  in,  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  level  of  the  reef  by  the  time  they  had  waded 
across  the  lagoon.  There  were  certainly  plenty 
of  fish — grey  mullet,  so  Mick  declared.  But 
no  sooner  did  he  approach  the  margin  of  a  pool, 
with  his  fish-spear  in  his  hand,  than  all  the  mullet 
were  out  of  it,  in  a  flash,  and  went  flapping  across 
the  bare  coral  into  the  next  pool,  perhaps  some 
yards  away.  And  when  the  baffled  fisherman 
drew  near  again  they  were  out  of  that  pool  into 
a  third,  or  even  into  the  lagoon,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  they  were  playing  at  follow  the  leader. 

Dinner  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 

"  Here,  Mick ! "  called  Hill,  who  had  stayed 
behind  at  the  first  pool.  "  Give  me  the  spear  a 
minute." 

"  It's  a  barbarous  way  of  doing  things,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  slowly  and  cautiously  lowered 
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his  weapon  down  through  the  still,  deep  water. 
Suddenly  he  drove  it  home,  and,  a  moment  later, 
brought  to  the  surface,  struggling  on  the  barbed 
point  of  his  primitive  implement,  a  great  fish 
like  a  perch,  boldly  barred  with  red  and  brown. 

"Well  done!"  shouted  Mick,  in  delight. 
<(  There's  a  dinner  for  the  three  of  us.  Knock 
him  on  the  head,  Hill,  knock  him  on  the  head  ! 
And  I'll  have  a  fire  going  in  the  two  halves  of 
a  jiffy." 

A  pile  of  drift-wood  and  leaves  and  dry  sea- 
weed was  soon  collected  in  the  shade  of  the 
tamarind  tree,  and  the  Irishman  produced  his 
match-box.  But  when  he  shook  it  one  solitary 
match  was  all  that  fell  out  into  his  hand ! 

The  three  companions  regarded  it  in  silence, 
as  one  might  gaze  upon  a  jewel  of  price.  All 
agreed  that  it  would  never  do  to  expend  their 
one  and  only  lucifer  upon  the  preparation  of  a 
single  meal. 

"  We  must  save  that,"  said  Hill.  "  We  may 
be  glad  of  that  some  time  when  we  want  a  light 
in  the  dark." 

He  little  dreamed  how  short  a  time  was  to 
elapse  before  all  three  of  them,  but  especially 
Mick,  would  be  glad  indeed  that  they  had  saved 
it. 

"But  what  will  we  do  with  the  fish,  at  all?" 
ejaculated  Mick,  in  dismay.  "  We  can't  eat  the 
poor  beggar  raw  ;  he  isn't  even  smoked.  With- 
out a  fire  I  can't  even  make  a  kipper  of  him. 
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"  A  burning-glass,  is  it,  you  have  now  ?  "  he 
added,  as  he  watched  Hill  unscrew,  not  without 
difficulty,  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope  he 
had  brought  from  the  bungalow.  "  A  burning- 
glass,  it  is,  by  jabers!  Well,  that  bangs 
Banaghar.  Sure,  it's  a  clever  boy  ye  are,  Hill. 
It  was  a  lucky  day  for  me  and  Sinclair  when  we 
picked  you  up  out  of  the  river !  " 

All  laughed.  In  a  few  moments  Hill's  fire 
was  sending  a  tall  column  of  white  smoke  straight 
up  into  the  air  ;  and  Mick,  with  a  whoop  of 
delight,  proceeded  to  cut  the  great  rock-perch 
into  steaks  for  broiling.  The  bamboo  water- 
buckets  were  carefully  leaned  against  the  shady 
side  of  the  tamarind  tree,  and  Sinclair  picked  up 
three  enormous  limpet  shells  by  way  of  drinking- 
cups. 

They  were  three  contented  men  who  made 
their  dinner  that  day  round  the  drift-wood  fire. 
There  was  no  bread,  there  were  no  condiments. 
There  were  no  tools  but  knives  and  splinters 
of  bamboo.  But  a  sailor  on  a  small  trading- 
schooner  early  learns  to  make  light  of  difficulties. 
And  Hill,  as  he  stretched  himself  on  the  warm 
sand,  may  be  forgiven  for  declaring  that  this 
was  the  most  satisfying  and  satisfactory  meal 
he  had  ever  eaten  in  his  life. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  save  for  the 
ripple  of  the  waves  as  they  crept  slowly  up  the 
beach,  and  for  the  unceasing  plunge  of  the 
rollers  on  the  reef. 
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Then  Hill  sat  up  again,  and  once  more  filling 
his  limpet  shell  held  it  out  at  arm's  length 
towards  the  others. 

"  Somewhere  out  yonder,"  he  said  gravely, 
waving  his  hand  towards  the  sea,  "  lies  the  Good 
Intent.  Let  us  drink  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Tulloch,  and  of  the  other  good  fellows  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  lost,  while 
we,  through  no  merit  of  our  own,  were  saved." 

"  I'm  with  you,  Hill,"  said  Sinclair,  earnestly, 
as  he,  too,  filled  his  quaint  drinking-horn,  "  I'm 
with  you  altogether.  I  sailed  ten  years  with 
Tulloch.  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  an  islesman 
like  me.  No  better  sailor  ever  trod  the  deck. 

"And  now,"  he  went  on,  "I'll  give  you  a 
pledge.  Let  us  fill  another  cup  to  them  that's 
far  away.  My  own  folks  are  all  dead.  I've 
neither  kith  nor  kin.  But  there's  a  lass  away 
in  Barra,  in  a  wee  house  down  by  the  shore 
at  Kilbar,  that's  thinking  of  me,  the  day ;  a 
grey-eyed  lass  with  a  face  of  sunshine  and  a  heart 
of  gold.  And  I  doubt  I'll  never  see  her  more," 
he  added,  with  what  sounded  suspiciously  like 
a  sob. 

"  And  there  are  two  old  folks  in  a  wee  cabin 
away  below  Garron  Point,  in  the  County  Antrim," 
said  Mick,  sadly ;  "  two  white-headed  old  folks 
that  never  gave  me  a  rough  word  in  all  their 
days.  And  they'll  be  looking  down  the  lough 
each  morning,  and  wondering  how  it  goes  with 
the  Good  Intent.  And  the  Good  Intent  is  gone. 
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And  I'm  as  good  as  gone,  for  we'll  never  get 
away  out  of  this,  never ! "  And  his  voice,  too, 
broke  off  with  a  note  as  of  despair. 

"  Oh,  come ! "  expostulated  Hill,  almost 
roughly.  "  Don't  give  way  like  that !  Nothing 
will  ever  come  of  doing  that !  Heart  up,  you 
two!  After  all,  I'm  worse  off  than  you  are, 
for  I  can't  talk  about  my  home  or  my  people. 
I  seem  to  have  forgotten  everything  and  every- 
body, although  there  are  times  when  I  seem  to 
see  faces  that  I  know,  and  to  hear  voices  that 
I  recognize.  And  although  the  threads  are  all 
broken  now,  I  shall  recover  them  yet.  Heart 
up !  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  we  shall  get 
safe  away  out  of  this,  and  that  I  shall  see  home 
again." 

And  all  the  while,  as  the  three  comrades  caught 
their  fish,  and  built  their  fire,  and  ate  their  simple 
meal ;  and  as,  their  dinner  over,  they  lay  stretched 
at  their  ease  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  tamarind 
tree,  a  dark-skinned  figure,  crouched  in  a  thicket 
of  pahdang,  forty  yards  away,  with  bow  in  hand 
and  arrow  on  string,  had  watched  every  move- 
ment of  the  unconscious  castaways. 


CHAPTER  XI 

AN    ISLE    OF    THE    SEA 

"WHERE  do  you  suppose  we  are,  Sinclair?'' 
said  Hill,  presently.  "  Is  this  the  mainland, 
or  an  island,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  say,"  returned  the  Scotchman. 
"  But  the  only  mainland  hereabouts  would  be 
the  coast  of  Burmah,  and  we'd  hardly  have 
drifted  as  far  as  that.  I  should  think  it  would 
be  an  island  :  one  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 
may  be." 

"  The  saints  forbid  !  "  ejaculated  Mick.  "  It's 
no  geography  I  ever  learnt,  and  I  was  never  in 
these  seas  before.  But  I've  heard  my  father 
tell  how  a  troopship,  that  was  taking  out  him 
and  the  Rangers  somewhere,  was  driven  ashore  in 
the  Andaman  Islands.  Part  of  the  time  they  had 
to  camp  on  the  beach  ;  and  if  ever  a  man  strayed 
away  from  the  rest  he  was  clubbed  and  eaten  by 
the  niggers.  The  soldiers  daren't  so  much  as 
drink  a  sup  of  water  without  a  firelock  in  one 
hand  and  a  cutlass  in  the  other." 

Hill  laughed,  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Suppose  we  climb  that  little  tor  above  the 
pool,"  he  suggested.  "  The  top  of  it  is  right 
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above  the  trees,  and  from   there  we  might  get 
an  idea  of  our  situation." 

It  was  nearly  a  mile,  altogether,  from  the  beach 
to  the  head  of  the  pool,  from  which  no  birds 
rose  this  time.  But  a  little  herd  of  strange- 
looking,  long-bodied  pigs  that  were  feeding  on 
the  fallen  fruit  of  a  tree  near  the  water  scampered 
away,  snorting  and  screaming,  as  the  men  drew 
near. 

"Dear  soul  alive!"  exclaimed  Mick.  "Did 
anyone  ever  see  pigs  shaped  that  way  before? 
Sure  they're  worse  than  my  Uncle  Hurley's  great 
tom-cat,  that  we  always  said  ought  to  have  had 
six  legs. 

"Plums,  too,"  he  went  on,  digging  his  teeth 
into  one  of  the  fruit. 

"  Ah,  bad  scran  to  it !  "  he  spluttered.  "  It's 
nothing  but  a  silly  cat  of  a  bonyeen  like  one  of 
them  that  would  eat  such  a  thing  !  Sure  a  green 
gooseberry  is  a  fool  to  it !  " 

It  took  a  long  time  to  climb  the  hill ;  partly 
because  of  the  steepness  of  the  slope,  partly 
on  account  of  the  overpowering  heat,  and  partly 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  struggling  through 
the  tangled  thickets  that  filled  the  spaces  among 
the  trees. 

They  gained  the  summit  at  last,  however — 
a  bare  plateau  of  sandstone — and  stood  for  a 
while  in  silence,  lost  in  wonder  at  the  beauty 
of  the  marvellous  landscape  at  their  feet.  All 
round  them,  save  for  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
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clearing,  rolled  the  green  waves  of  the  forest. 
And  beyond  it,  its  vast  expanse  broken  only 
by  the  dim  shape  of  a  little  island  showing  faintly 
through  the  heated  air,  a  few  miles  to  the 
northward,  there  stretched  away  and  away,  until 
its  far  limits  melted  into  the  shadowy  horizon, 
the  blue  levels  of  the  encircling  sea.  But  no 
faint  lines  of  mainland,  no  steamer's  smoke,  no 
passing  sail. 

"  Or  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien," 

murmured  Hill,  under  his  breath. 

"  He  was  wrong,"  said  Sinclair,  in  the  same 
low  tone.  "  Yon  poet  of  yours  was  wrong.  It 
was  not  Cortez  who  looked  down  from  the  hill- 
top. It  was  Balboa  ;  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 
Your  young  friend  was  tampering  with  history." 

"  Who  cares  for  history  ? "  retorted  Hill. 
t(  Keats  said  Cortez,  and  Cortez  it  will  be,  in 
spite  of  all  the  literal  and  unimaginative  Scotch- 
men who  have  ever  tried  to  put  poets  into 
harness ! " 

Sinclair  laughed. 

"Well,  laddie,  we'll  just  never  mind  who  it 
was  that  stared  at  the  Pacific.  It's  more  to  the 
point  what  we  are  staring  at.  We  are  on  an 
island,  that's  clear.  I  wish  it  was  as  clear  who 
and  what  like  are  the  people  that  we  share  it 
with." 
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The  knoll  from  whose  summit  the  three  men 
were  looking  down — a  stony  space  some  fifty 
yards  across,  scantily  covered  with  grass,  and 
strewn  with  empty  shells,  brought  there  and 
broken  by  sea-birds,  no  doubt  —  was  near  the 
northern  end  of  the  island.  From  close  at  hand 
the  ground  fell  steeply  to  the  western  shore.  On 
the  other  side  was  the  clearing.  And  over  the 
whole  island,  right  to  the  southern  extremity, 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  away,  stretched  a 
sheer  expanse  of  forest,  above  which  rose  at 
intervals  a  dozen  or  more  bare  brown  hill-tops 
like  that  on  which  they  were  standing.  The  island 
was  narrow  ;  not  much  more  than  a  mile  wide  any- 
where. They  would  soon  be  able  to  explore  it. 

Meanwhile  the  day  was  wearing  on.  The 
creatures  of  the  forest  were  beginning  to  stir 
again.  From  the  green  depths  at  their  feet  came 
up  the  cries  of  strange  birds.  Now  and  then, 
among  the  tree-tops,  they  caught  the  flicker  of 
bright-coloured  wings.  And  all  the  while  the 
listeners  were  aware  of  a  low,  deep  sound  ;  a 
sound  that  never  ceased,  day  or  night, — the 
rhythmic  thunder  of  the  sea  against  the  far- 
reaching  coral  reefs. 

For  signs  of  man's  presence  they  still  looked 
in  vain.  That  they  themselves  were  not  the  sole 
inhabitants  they  knew.  But  as  they  looked  out 
to  sea,  or  gazed  across  the  green  waves  of  the 
forest,  they  could  discover  no  boat,  no  hut,  no 
column  of  smoke,  no  clearing  but  their  own. 
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They  found  an  easier  way  down,  by  follow- 
ing the  long  ridge  that  sheltered  the  bungalow. 
Among  the  trees  at  the  back  they  came  upon 
other  buildings,  which,  however,  were  roofless 
and  dismantled,  with  nothing  left  of  them  but 
massive  walls  of  stone.  A  deep  trench,  filled 
now  to  the  brim  with  dwarf  palms  and  bamboos 
connected  these  outlying  buildings  with  the 
principal  house,  suggestive  of  fortifications  and 
a  covered  way. 

As  they  crossed  a  little  space  among  the  trees, 
whose  low-growing  vegetation  seemed  like  that 
of  a  garden  run  wild,  Sinclair  tripped  on  a  stone, 
a  block  of  coral  smoothed  on  one  side,  and  bear- 
ing the  letters  A.  C.  They  soon  discovered 
other  stones,  a  dozen  or  more  in  all,  mostly 
plain,  but  three  of  them  with  brief  inscriptions  : 
"El  Rey,"  "La  Paloma,"  "  Felisa."  It  was  a 
burial-ground. 

"  El  Rey,"  said  Sinclair,  musingly.  "That's 
Spanish  for  *  The  King '  ;  what  of,  I  wonder  ? 

"  This  place,"  he  went  on,  presently,  when  the 
three  companions  stood  once  more  under  the 
verandah,  and  had  stolen  furtive  and  horrified 
glances  at  the  dreadful  figures  sitting  there, 
"  this  place  was  a  nest  of  buccaneers,  I'm  think- 
ing. These  walls  and  these  roof-beams  are  very 
old,  though  the  thatch  is  new. 

"  That  date,  now,"  he  continued,  pointing  to 
the  door-post,  "  and  those  old  dollars  in  the 
window,  yonder,  1680,  1685.  Those  were  the 
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palmy  days  of  buccaneering.  I  shouldn't  wonder," 
he  added,  a  few  minutes  later,  as  he  looked 
round  the  gloomy  living-room,  "  if  some  queer 
games  were  played  in  this  old  house.  La  Paloma 
.  .  .  Felisa  .  .  .  Poor  souls!  Let's  hope  we'll 
not  be  seeing  ghosts,  or  hearing  noises  in  the 
night-time  ! " 

"  If  we  are  going  to  live  here,"  said  Hill,  "  the 
first  thing  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  carry  away 
those  two  ghastly  things  outside.  We'll  take 
them  to  the  graveyard.  Let's  do  it  now.  We 
shall  never  sleep  while  they  are  keeping  watch 
out  here." 

As  the  three  companions  stood  for  a  minute 
silently  regarding  the  two  awful  figures,  several 
points,  before  unnoticed,  caught  their  eyes. 
The  man's  watch  had  broken  through  the  rotted 
cloth  of  its  pocket,  and  hung  down  at  the  full 
length  of  the  chain,  which  still  held  to  a  rag  of 
clothing,  and  to  which  was  attached  a  bunch  of 
heavy  seals.  One  seal  bore  a  coat -of -arms, 
engraved  on  a  red  cornelian.  A  second  carried 
a  beautiful  little  Pegasus,  cut  in  some  dark  green 
stone.  On  the  white  chalcedony  of  the  third 
were  the  letters  V.  M.  The  watch  had  stopped 
at  three  o'clock — on  the  morning  of  its  owner's 
death,  no  doubt.  Sinclair  opened  the  case,  and 
tried  the  key  ;  but  there  was  no  answering 
movement  among  the  rusted  mechanism.  He 
picked  up  the  seals. 

"That  'V.  M.,'"  he  remarked,   "will  be  for 
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Valentine  Macarthy,  whose  name  is  in  the  books. 
And  that  must  have  been  the  man  himself,"  he 
added  quietly. 

The  cord  on  which  the  woman's  necklace  was 
strung  broke  at  a  touch,  and  the  great  hollow 
beads  tinkled  down  over  her  skeleton  in  a  little 
shower  of  gold. 

They  could  be  of  no  use,  but  they  gathered 
them  carefully  up  again,  all  the  same.  The 
rings,  too,  they  drew  from  her  wasted  hands. 
The  day  might  come  when  seals  and  beads  and 
rings  would  be  welcome  to  some  relative  of  the 
dead  wearers. 

Gently  lifting  the  two  skeletons  from  the 
chairs  where  they  had  sat  so  long,  they  wrapped 
about  them  two  pieces  of  thin  white  cloth, 
from  the  store  of  bales  in  the  bungalow,  and 
carried  them  to  the  little  enclosure  they  had 
recognised  as  a  place  of  burial. 

Clearing  away  with  their  great  knives  the 
rank  vegetation  in  a  corner  where  there  was 
neither  mound  nor  head-stone,  they  began  to 
dig.  A  few  inches  below  the  surface,  however, 
they  were  dismayed  to  discover  a  skeleton, 
which,  like  that  other  lying  in  front  of  the 
bungalow,  had  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  its  fore- 
head. Hastily  flinging  back  the  sand  and  loose 
earth,  they  tried  again  ;  this  time  under  a  mighty 
tree  that  grew  just  outside  the  precincts,  but 
whose  boughs,  leaning  over  the  enclosure,  dropped 
fragrant  white  blossoms  on  them  as  they  worked. 
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No  previous  tenant  occupied  this  spot ;  and 
there,  in  a  shallow  grave  were  reverently  laid, 
and  gently  covered  in,  the  wasted  effigies  of  the 
brave  man  and  the  beautiful  woman  who,  not  so 
very  long  before,  had  been  cast  away  on  this 
lonely  island,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
survivors  of  the  Good  Intent. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  low  down  in  the 
west ;  but  the  day  was  still  very  hot,  and  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  bungalow  were  welcome 
after  the  unclouded  glare  outside. 

"  We  must  be  thinking  about  sleeping- 
quarters,"  said  Sinclair.  "  We  haven't  much 
time.  It'll  be  dark  almost  as  soon  as  the  sun 
sets.  Ye'll  remember  what  the  Ancient  Mariner 
said  to  the  Wedding-Guest  : 

" '  The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out, 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark.' 

That's  just  what'll  happen  in  these  latitudes.  It 
didn't  matter  while  we  were  on  the  ship,  but 
here  we've  neither  lamp  nor  candle." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  returned  Hill.  "But  it 
won't  matter  very  much  here  either.  I  expect 
we  shall  all  be  glad  to  turn  in  early.  We've  got 
a  good  deal  of  lee- way  in  sleep  to  make  up  yet. 
I  don't  much  fancy  these  old  beds.  No  doubt 
they're  full  of  centipedes  and  spiders  and  things. 
I  see  they're  made  of  leaves,  covered  with  some 
of  that  cloth.  Sinclair,  if  you'll  fetch  in  a  few 
bales  more  cloth  I'll  fasten  the  shutters.  I 
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suppose,  Mick,  there's  nothing  to  be  got 
to  eat  ?  " 

"There's  a  power  of  coco-nuts  on  the  trees 
close  by,"  returned  the  ex-steward,  "if  only  we 
could  find  some  way  of  getting  at  them.  If  the 
first  officer  is  going  to  see  after  the  bunks,  and 
the  second  officer  is  going  to  close  the  port-holes, 
the  cook'll  try  what  he  can  do  for  supper." 

The  sun  had  just  touched  the  tops  of  the 
palm  trees  when  Mick  came  back,  holding  up 
one  solitary  coco-nut. 

"  It  was  all  I  could  get,"  he  protested.  "  It 
was  lying  under  one  of  the  trees.  If  only  I'd  a 
piece  of  rope  I'd  easy  get  a  sackful.  In  the 
morning  I'll  reeve  together  some  of  those  fishing- 
lines. 

"  I  wish  we'd  brought  in  that  bow,"  he  went 
on.  "The  one  in  here  isn't  finished.  I  was 
rather  a  good  hand  at  the  bow-arrow,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  try  at 
those  ducks  we  saw  this  morning." 

There  was  some  talk  of  mounting  guard,  and 
of  keeping  watch,  by  spells.  But  as  doors  and 
windows  were  all  secured  with  heavy  wooden 
bars,  there  did  not  seem  much  advantage  in 
trying  to  keep  awake. 

Tired  as  they  all  were,  sleep  did  not  come 
easily.  It  was  not  alone  the  strangeness  of  their 
situation.  The  night  seemed  full  of  noises. 
Every  now  and  then  there  were  faint  sounds, 
as- of  stealthy  footsteps  in  the  verandah.  Now 
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the  door  creaked.  Now  some  bird  wailed  to  its 
mate,  as  it  drifted  overhead. 

Suddenly  the  stillness  of  the  great  room  was 
broken  by  a  frightened  cry  from  Mick. 

"  Listen!"  he  cried.  "  What's  that?  Oh, 
boys,  wJ"  atever's  that  ?  " 

In  tae  darkness  above  them  the  startled 
listeners  heard  strange  rustlings,  as  of  wings, 
and  sounds  as  of  subdued  laughter,  as  if  some  un- 
earthly beings  were  floating  in  the  air  overhead. 

Next  moment  Mick  uttered  a  yell  of  terror. 

"  Mother  of  God,"  he  screamed,  in  agonized 
tones,  "keep  them  off  of  me  !  keep  them  off! 

OH,    KEEP    THEM    OFF  !    !    !  " 

"  What  is  it,  Mick  ? "  cried  Sinclair,  struggling 
up  from  his  couch  on  the  floor,  even  his  cool 
nerves  shaken  by  his  companion's  abject  terror 
and  heart-rending  cries. 

But  Sinclair  was  hardly  on  his  feet  when,  with 
a  low  chuckle  of  Satanic  laughter,  an  awful 
SOMETHING  brushed  against  his  face,  and  seemed 
to  sweep  him  back  upon  his  bed,  trembling  in 
every  limb. 

Mick  broke  out  again. 

"  Oh,  boys !  The  air's  full  of  devils !  They've 
to  carry  me  off!  They're  beating  me  with  their 
wings ! 

"  They're  on  me  now,"  he  screamed,  his 
shrieks  rising  higher  and  higher.  "  Now  !  NOW  !  ! 
NOW!  !  !"  he  yelled,  at  the  very  pitch  of  his 
agonized  voice. 
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"  Hush,   boy ! "    shouted    Hill,    sternly,   con- 
trolling with  difficulty  his  own  disordered  nerves. 
"  Don't  go    on    like  that !     Pull  yourself  to- 
gether, boy  !     What  is  it  ?     Tell  us  what  it — ' 

Then  his  heart,  too,  seemed  turned  to  water. 
Some  dreadful  thing  had  touched  him.  Wings 
had  flapped  against  his  face.  Some  awful  creature 
had  laughed  in  his  ear. 

And  all  the  while  Mick,  beside  himself  with 
terror,  was  screaming  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice. 
"  Oh,    if  we   only   had   a   light  ! "   ejaculated 
Sinclair. 

"  Mick  !  "  shouted  Hill  again.  "  Give  me  the 
match-box,  boy  !  We  must  have  a  light/' 

It  was  with  no  steady  hand  that  Hill  got  the 
box  open,  and  struck  the  one  solitary,  priceless 
match. 

As  it  flared  up  for  a  moment  its  feeble  light 
showed  the  whole  air  above  their  heads  full  of 
dusky,  flying  figures,  sailing  this  way  and  that. 
Only  for  a  moment.  One  of  the  ghastly 
creatures  flapped  its  great  leathery  wings  in  Hill's 
face,  and  blew  out  the  light. 

But  the  one  moment  had  been  enough. 
"  Bats ! "  shouted  Hill,  curtly.     "  Nothing  but 
great   bats.     We've   shut  them  in,  and  all   that 
they  want  is  to  be  let  out  again." 

Feeling  his  way  across  the  room,  he  drew  back 
the  bars  and  threw  open  the  door.  By  degrees 
the  voices  and  the  rustlings  ceased.  The  ghostly 
crew  had  fluttered  out  unseen  into  the  darkness. 
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"  But  that  was  a  nightmare,  yon ! "  said 
Sinclair,  when,  the  door  once  more  closed  and 
barred,  he  and  Hill  threw  themselves  down  upon 
their  beds.  It  was  some  time  before  Mick 
recovered  himself,  and  was  able  to  control  his 
sobs  of  terror.  But  he  quieted  down  at  last,  and 
the  three  companions  once  more  settled  off  to 
sleep. 

They  had  not  heard  the  last  of  the  disturbers 
of  their  peace,  however.  They  were  roused  again 
before  the  dawn  by  sounds  as  of  scratching  and 
fluttering  at  the  shutters  of  the  door  and  the 
windows.  But  the  sounds  had  no  terrors,  now, 
even  for  Mick. 

"There's  our  friends  of  last  night  coming 
home,"  he  muttered  drowsily.  f'  Be  off  with 
ye  !  "  he  went  on.  "  Be  off  with  ye,  ye  thieves 
of  Satan,  and  leave  three  poor  shipwrecked 
sailor-boys  in  peace !  " 

An  hour  later  Hill  woke  again.  Light  was 
streaming  in  through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters. 
Quietly  he  drew  back  the  bars,  and  stepped  out 
into  the  full  glory  of  the  tropic  dawn. 

The  luxuriant  creepers  that  hung  in  festoons 
along  the  eaves  of  the  verandah  were  dripping 
with  dew.  The  dew  lay,  like  a  carpet  of  silver, 
over  all  the  clearing,  and  its  great  drops,  like 
beads  of  crystal,  shone  on  a  hundred  wide-open 
blooms,  white  and  purple  and  yellow,  that  starred 
the  ground  and  the  thickets  and  the  lithe  arms 
of  the  creepers.  The  feathery  foliage  of  the  tall 
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palms  that  hemmed  in  the  clearing  stood  clear-cut 
against  the  pale  light  of  dawn  ;  and  tufts  of 
bamboo  and  shining  leaves  of  pandang  were 
boldly  drawn  against  the  dark  spaces  between  the 
slender  tree  stems.  Broad-winged  butterflies,  in 
green  and  crimson,  floated  lazily  along.  Now 
some  bright-plumaged  bird,  some  oriole  or 
kingfisher,  shot  like  a  gleam  of  light  across  the 
clearing.  Troops  of  parrots  flashed  and  chattered 
among  the  tree-tops.  From  a  great  fig-tree 
opposite,  some  forty  yards  away,  whose  spreading 
branches  seemed  alive  with  birds,  there  came, 
in  mingled  chorus,  the  deep  notes  of  great  green 
pigeons  and  the  shrill  screaming  of  parakeets, 
with  now  the  clear  whistle  of  a  koel,  and  now 
the  musical  crying  of  a  dhyal  bird. 

"  Mick ! "  called  Hill,  softly,  from  the  door. 
"  Mick,  if  only  you  had  your  bow  !  Here's  a 
whole  flock  of  pigeons  within  easy  shot !  " 

"  What  time  is  it,  then  ? "  returned  the 
Irishman,  rubbing  sleepy  eyes. 

"Time?"  retorted  Hill.  "What's  time  to 
us  ?  We've  done  with  time !  But  it's  time  to 
get  up.  It's  sunrise.  Turn  out,  man,  and  see 
if  you  can  find  some  breakfast  for  us  !  '* 

"  Breakfast,  is  it  ? "  yawned  Mick,  drowsy 
still ;  "  and  what  will  I  make  it  of  at  all  ?  " 

Then,  recollecting  himself,  he  leaped  from  his 
bed. 

*'  Breakfast  in  half  an  hour,  gentlemen.  Is  it 
tea  or  coffee,  ye' 11  be  for  having,  this  morning  ? 
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And  will  I  fry  eggs,  or  will  you  be  having 
sausages  for  a  change  ?  " 

"  If  only  we  had  an  idea  where  we  were,"  said 
Sinclair,  later  in  the  morning,  "  it  would  at  least 
be  a  satisfaction.  I  doubt  this'll  not  be  one  of  the 
Andamans.  We  should  have  seen  something  of 
the  natives  from  the  top  of  yon  brae.  I'm  think- 
ing that  one  of  the  first  things  we  should  do  is 
to  set  up  some  kind  of  signal  up  there.  This 
place  isn't  likely  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  track 
of  ships,  and  ships  may  pass  when  we  are  not  on 
the  look-out.  Suppose  we  hoist  a  flag.  There's 
plenty  of  stuff  to  make  one  of,  and  a  good  tall 
bamboo  would  do  well  for  a  flag-staff." 

"Yes,"  assented  Hill,  "that's  a  good  idea. 
We  might  light  a  fire,  too.  A  column  of  smoke 
would  be  very  likely  to  attract  attention." 

They  tried  both  plans.  Among  the  piles  of 
cloth  at  the  bungalow  they  found  materials  for  a 
great  white  ensign,  jack  and  all ;  and  although  the 
result  was  not  exactly  a  triumph  of  art — the  thread 
in  the  work-box  was  all  rotten,  and  they  had  to  sew 
the  pieces  together  with  string — still,  as  Mick 
put  it,  "  'Twould  be  a  fool  and  all  that  couldn't 
tell  that  was  meant  for  a  flag." 

They  hoisted  it  upside  down,  as  a  signal  of 
distress,  on  a  mighty  bamboo  pole,  jammed  deep 
into  a  crevice  in  the  rock  on  the  edge  of  the 
knoll,  which  was  known  thereafter  as  the  Beacon. 
And  at  the  farther  side  of  the  summit  they  built 
a  great  bonfire. 
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"  There ! "  said  Sinclair,  triumphantly,  as  he 
watched  the  tall  column  of  white  smoke  rising 
straight  up  into  the  air;  "that'll  be  seen  forty 
miles  off." 

If  it  was  it  attracted  no  passing  sail,  and  brought 
no  answering  signal.  Many  times  was  the  fire 
renewed.  At  first  it  was  lit  every  morning  ;  then 
twice  a  week,  then  at  long  intervals,  and  then 
at  last  it  was  given  up  altogether.  The  flag  was 
kept  flying  all  through  the  dry  season,  and  there 
were  few  days  on  which  there  was  not  wind 
enough  to  float  it,  at  least  for  an  hour  or  two. 
But  the  first  gale  carried  it  away,  and  whirled  it 
into  the  top  of  a  great  cotton  tree  that  towered 
above  the  forest,  half  a  mile  off. 

But  there  was  one  memorable  morning  when 
they  sighted  a  boat.  Whether  it  had  been 
attracted  by  the  flag  or  not,  there  was  no  means 
of  knowing.  At  the  moment  the  great  ensign  was 
hanging  limply  down  the  pole.  Mick  had  gone 
alone  up  the  Beacon,  carrying  wood  and  dead 
leaves  for  the  fire,  and  hardly  had  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill  when  he  saw  what  he  felt  sure  was 
a  canoe,  although  so  far  off  that  it  was  a  mere 
line  upon  the  water. 

He  threw  down  his  load  and  went  flying  down 
the  slope  to  the  others,  who  were  cutting  sticks 
among  the  trees  below. 

"  A  boat !  "  he  gasped.  "  There's  a  boat  out 
yonder,  not  more  than  two  miles  away  !  " 

A  boat  it  certainly  was,  and  the  telescope  re- 
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vealed  that  it  was  crowded  with  men — naked, 
dark-skinned  savages — apparently  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement  and  alarm,  gesticulating  wildly, 
and  pointing  towards  the  watching  figures  on  the 
hill-top. 

Then  they  hoisted  a  great  brown  lug-sail. 
Then  a  long  row  of  paddles  flashed  on  the  water. 
The  boat's  course  was  shaped  to  the  southward, 
and  the  castaways  watched  its  slowly  dwindling 
shape  until  it  faded  altogether  from  their  view. 

u  Now  I  wonder  why  that  was  ?  "  said  Sinclair 
at  length. 

"  But  I'm  thinking  we're  well  quit  of  those 
fellows,"  he  added  presently.  "Their  skins 
were  the  wrong  colour.  I  only  hope  we'll  see 
no  more  of  them." 

"  I  daresay  you're  right,"  assented  Hill,  as 
they  walked  back  to  the  bungalow.  Somehow 
they  did  not  feel  like  lighting  the  fire  that 
morning.  "Yet  there's  a  certain  sense  of  dis- 
appointment in  seeing  the  beggars  make  off  like 
that." 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE    EMPTY-HANDED    YEARS 

BY  slow  degrees  the  castaways  settled  down  to 
their  captivity,  making  the  best  of  things,  and 
accepting,  with  more  or  less  of  thankfulness,  the 
good  the  gods  provided.  They  were  by  no 
means  reconciled  to  their  lot.  Still  less  could  it 
be  said  that  they  were  happy  in  it.  It  is  only 
the  young,  or  those  who  have  formed  no  ties 
and  given  no  hostages  to  Fortune,  who  think 
that  exile  on  a  lonely  island  is  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  or  who  imagin'e  the  solitude  of  Crusoe 
to  be  a  form  of  happiness. 

The  island  was,  as  Sinclair  had  said,  a  paradise. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  spot  more  beautiful. 
Yet  Sinclair  and  Mick,  at  any  rate,  were  con- 
tinually turning  away  in  fancy  from  the  loveliness 
of  the  tropical  landscape  round  them,  from  the 
exquisite  forms  of  unfamiliar  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  the  brilliant  colouring  of  strange  birds  and 
insects,  to  simpler  scenes,  to  soberer  hues  and 
greyer  skies.  Day  and  night  the  red-bearded 
Scotchman  dreamed  of  a  little  shieling  by  the 
landing-place  at  Kilbar,  and  of  a  barefoot  lassie 
looking  seaward  from  the  white  sands  of  Ochter- 
vore.  Night  and  day  the  blundering,  good- 
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natured  Irishman  pictured  to  himself  the  well- 
remembered  cabin  by  the  beach  at  Kilroot, 
with  its  walls  of  mud  and  its  smoke-blackened 
rafters,  and  thought  how  two  old  folks,  as  they 
watched  the  endless  stream  of  passing  sails,  were 
talking  wistfully  of  the  home-coming  of  their 
boy. 

And  Hill  ?  Hill  dreamed  no  dreams  and  saw 
no  visions.  He  seemed  as  far  as  ever  from  re- 
calling who  he  was,  or  realising  what  it  was  that 
had  befallen  him.  But  he  chafed  at  the  fate 
which,  by  keeping  him  thus  a  prisoner,  helped  to 
hold  a  veil  over  the  past. 

The  three  companions  often  agreed  that  they 
had  little  to  complain  of,  as  regarded  shelter  or 
food  or  even  clothing.  There  was  no  want  of 
the  simple  necessaries  of  life.  They  early  learned 
to  circumvent  the  grey  mullet  with  nets  which 
Sinclair  made  out  of  fishing-lines.  And  Mick's 
allusion  to  his  youthful  prowess  as  an  archer  was 
quite  justified  by  the  skill  with  which,  after  a 
little  practice,  he  brought  down  the  great  fruit- 
pigeons  which  gathered  in  crowds  in  the  fig-tree 
in  front  of  the  bungalow,  or  knocked  over  the 
dark-plumaged  curlews  as  they  stalked  solemnly 
along  the  sands.  More  rarely  he  brought  home 
one  of  the  oddly-shaped,  long-snouted  wild  pigs. 
They  were  always  very  difficult  to  approach, 
scampering  away  into  the  jungle  at  the  first 
suspicion  of  danger. 

Vegetarian   diet   was,  of  course,  much   more 
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plentiful.  The  borders  of  the  clearing  and 
various  parts  ot  the  forest  produced  nuts  of 
many  kinds,  together  with  bread-fruit,  pome- 
granates, pawpaws  and  plums.  Mick  early  dis- 
covered condiments  in  the  shape  of  wild  peppers, 
capsicums  and  capers.  After  a  time,  too,  they 
brought  into  cultivation  again  patches  of  neglected 
garden-ground,  where  yams  and  plantains  had 
long  run  wild.  Many  bees'  nests,  too,  they 
found,  and  discovered,  after  cautious  reconnoit- 
ring, that  the  indignant  owners  possessed  no 
weapons  of  defence. 

As  a  rule,  food  was  cooked  only  once  in  the 
day.  Whether  the  one  occasion  was  breakfast 
or  dinner  depended  on  circumstances.  If  fish 
had  been  caught  in  time — a  burly  rock-perch,  or 
a  few  of  the  fugacious  mullet,  or  one  of  the 
great  reef  eels  that  were  not  fugacious  at  all, 
but  showed  fight  like  any  cobra — or  if  Mick  had 
been  successful  with  his  "  bow-arrow,"  then 
breakfast  was  the  meal  of  the  day.  If  from  any 
cause — the  shyness  of  the  birds,  or  the  state  of 
the  tide — the  early  hunting  or  fishing  had  been 
a  failure,  there  were  always  the  simple  fruits  of 
the  earth  to  fall  back  upon.  In  fact  there  were 
a  good  many  days  when  the  simple  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  all  that  was  to  be  had.  For  one 
thing,  cooking  without  any  sort  of  cooking-pot 
was  a  rather  difficult  business,  as  poor  Mick  often 
protested.  Nothing  could  be  boiled.  Birds  and 
fish,  and  even  crabs,  had  to  be  roasted  in  the 
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embers,  or  held  to  the  fire  at  the  end  of  a  long 
stick. 

There  was  one  comfortless  fortnight  in  their 
first  rainy  season  when,  not  having  realized  what 
was  coming,  they  had  let  the  fire  out,  and  had 
no  means  of  lighting  it  again.  Day  after  day,  for 
two  long,  dreary  weeks,  the  sky  was  darkened 
by  torrents  of  rain  that  crashed  and  roared 
among  the  leaves,  while  the  whole  air  quivered 
with  incessant  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the 
house  was  shaken,  again  and  again,  by  terrific 
peals  of  thunder.  It  was  after  that  experience 
that  the  exiles  learnt  to  make  a  fire  with  the  help 
of  the  flint-lock  of  the  old  gun. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance — and  as  strange 
and  inexplicable  as  it  was  fortunate — that  had 
provided  all  those  bales  of  cloth  in  the  bungalow. 
And  the  three  companions  early  discarded  their 
heavy  sailor's  clothing  for  a  lighter  and  more 
comfortable  costume,  though  tailoring,  with  no 
thread  but  coarse  fishing-line,  and  no  implements 
but  home-made  bone  needles,  taxed  their  utmost 
ingenuity.  Their  shelterless  Kilmarnock  caps, 
again,  were  soon  replaced  by  primitive  but  very 
serviceable  head-coverings  made  of  long  leaves 
tied  together  by  their  stalks,  and  hanging  down 
over  their  shoulders  like  witches'  hats. 

The  men  had  come  ashore  from  the  wreck 
barefoot,  but  they  early  contrived  sandals,  from 
the  leather  of  the  two  old  trunks,  adding,  at  a 
later  period,  leggings  made  of  the  skins  of  civet 
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cats.  It  was  in  one  of  the  trunks  that  they  made 
a  most  astonishing  discovery. 

When  they  opened  it  for  the  first  time  they 
paid  little  attention  to  its  contents,  which 
appeared  to  consist  solely  of  women's  clothing. 
But  when  they  turned  these  things  out,  pre- 
paratory to  cutting  up  the  leather  covering,  they 
found,  under  the  orderly  layers  of  dainty 
feminine  apparel,  a  canvas  bag,  tied  with  string, 
and  sealed,  in  green  wax,  with  the  impression  of 
the  flying  horse,  from  the  signet  on  the  dead 
man's  watch-chain. 

Hill  cut  the  string  and  shook  out  the  contents 
of  the  bag. 

Two  strings  of  magnificent  pearls,  handfuls  of 
uncut  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds  and  diamonds, 
poured  out  in  a  glittering  stream.  A  king's 
ransom  lay  scattered  on  the  floor.  And  yet,  not 
one  of  the  three  men  who  knelt  in  wonder  over 
the  priceless  treasure-trove,  and  who  took  up 
the  gems,  and  held  them  to  the  light,  and  put 
them  idly  down  again,  but  would  gladly  have 
bartered  them  all  for  an  axe  and  a  saw,  a  box  or 
two  of  matches,  a  saucepan  and  a  kettle. 

They  gathered  the  stones  up  carefully,  all  the 
same,  and  restored  them  to  the  bag.  Some  day 
they  might  perhaps  find  some  relative  of  the 
dead  owners. 

"  Whatever  sort  of  folk  were  yon,"  said 
Sinclair,  "  to  have  carried  all  that  wealth  about 
with  them  ?  And  what  on  earth  did  they  bring 
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it  here  for  ?  There's  enough  there  to  buy  up 
the  Bank  of  England  !  " 

It  was  not  until  some  days  after  their  landing 
that  the  three  companions  set  out  with  the 
intention  of  exploring  the  island.  They  had 
already  made  out  that  it  was  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  miles  long,  and  that  it  was  nowhere 
more  than  a  mile  wide.  To  cross  it  from  east 
to  west  would  perhaps  occupy  a  morning.  They 
could  get  back,  by  striking  out  a  new  route 
through  the  forest,  before  dark.  With  a  vague 
idea  that  parts  of  the  undergrowth  might  be  a 
little  difficult  to  get  through,  each  man  pro- 
vided himself  with  one  of  the  great  knives  from 
the  heap  at  the  bungalow  ;  and  before  they  left 
the  clearing,  which  they  did  soon  after  sunrise, 
each  further  armed  himself  with  a  stout  bamboo. 

They  did  not  get  far.  Not  only  was  the 
interior  of  the  island  covered,  as  they  had  seen 
from  the  hill-top  by  the  pool,  with  dense  forest, 
many  of  whose  vast  trees  towered  to  a  height  of 
a  hundred  feet  or  more,  but  the  spaces  between 
the  stems  were  filled  with  thick-growing  jungle, 
made  up  of  thorny  bushes  interlaced  with  tough 
canes,  and  woven  through  and  through  with 
prickly  climbers  ;  the  whole  forming  a  barrier 
which,  after  many  hours'  vain  attempt  to  break 
a  way  through  it,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to 
admit  was  impassable. 

They  never  forgot  the  toils  and  trials  of  that 
humiliating  morning.  Again  and  again  they 
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tried  a  new  direction.  Again  and  again  the 
jungle  barred  their  way.  Creepers  like  wire 
ropes  caught  them  by  the  feet.  Pliant  canes 
lashed  them  viciously  in  the  face.  Armed 
climbers,  set  thick  with  thorns  like  eagles'  talons, 
laid  fast  hold  of  their  clothes.  Until  at  last, 
disheartened  by  their  fruitless  labour,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  weighed  down  with  the  almost 
intolerable  heat,  pestered  by  crowds  of  insatiable 
mosquitoes,  scratched  and  torn,  streaming  with 
blood  and  dripping  with  sweat,  they  abandoned 
the  attempt  in  despair,  and  struggled  back  into 
the  open. 

Mick  threw  himself  down  in  the  shade  of  a 
giant  fig-tree. 

"  Boys  !  "  he  groaned,  "  I'm  beat.  I  can't  go 
a  yard  further.  Sure  I'd  call  a  halt  here,  if 
tobacco  was  a  guinea  an  ounce !  It's  dying  of 
thirst  I  am.  Give  me  a  sup  of  water  and  I 
wouldn't  call  the  Queen  my  aunt ! " 

A  few  days  later  they  set  out  again,  starting 
this  time  from  the  knoll  near  the  pool,  with  the 
idea  of  reaching  the  next  of  the  long  chain  of 
isolated  hills  which,  at  intervals,  rose  like  islands 
out  of  the  green  sea  of  forest,  and  which  were 
parted  from  each  other  by  a  series  of  deep,  rocky 
glens.  But  the  forest  here  was  no  more  easy 
to  penetrate.  Its  undergrowth,  as  Hill  declared, 
was  like  an  endless  succession  of  black-thorn 
hedges,  with  stems  twice  as  thick,  with  branches 
three  times  as  close  together,  and  with  thorns 
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four   times   as   long    as    any  honest   black-thorn 
hedge  in  Christendom. 

Close  to  the  foot  of  the  knoll,  however,  was 
the  head  of  a  narrow  ravine  ;  at  its  upper  end  a 
mere  cleft,  overarched  with  trees,  but  itself  too 
stony  to  afford  much  foot-hold  for  vegetation. 
And  down  this  steep  hollow  the  explorers  made 
their  way,  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty,  helped 
in  no  small  degree  by  the  tough  tree-roots  and 
the  long  arms  of  the  creepers  which  hung  over 
the  brink,  until  at  length  they  reached  the 
western  shore,  where  they  found  themselves  in 
a  little  land-locked  bay  ;  a  bay  which,  in  most 
respects,  was  such  another  as  that  where  they  had 
originally  landed,  with  the  same  beach  of  white 
sand,  the  same  fringing  lagoon,  the  same  reefs 
of  coral  and  the  same  pale  green  pools,  jewelled 
with  brilliant  shells  and  star-fish  and  sea- 
anemones.  But  it  was  so  completely  hemmed 
in  by  lofty  and  precipitous  cliffs  of  sandstone 
that  there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  except,  as  Hill 
discovered,  on  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  long 
afterwards,  when  the  tide  was  unusually  low. 

It  was  a  day  of  perfect  calm.  There  was  not 
the  faintest  breeze  to  ruffle  the  turquoise  levels 
of  the  sea,  or  to  temper  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
sun.  No  birds  were  foraging  on  the  sand,  no 
hermit-crabs  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  among 
the  stranded  shells  of  nautilus.  There  was  no 
sound  save  the  occasional  clamour  of  a  troop  of 
terns,  the  hoarse  crying  of  a  flock  of  gulls 
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collected  in  a  snowy  cloud  over  some  flotsam 
far  out  at  sea,  the  soft  twittering  of  the  little 
dark-plumaged  swallows  flying  in  and  out  of 
the  caverns  in  the  cliff,  and  the  low,  monotonous 
beat  of  the  never-resting  rollers  on  the  reef. 

But  it  was  time  to  turn  back.  Half  the  beach 
—the  Mermaid's  Beach,  as  they  came  to  call  it  later 
— was  in  shadow. 

<f  Eight  bells  !  "  said  Sinclair,  warningly.  u  If  we 
don't  start  soon  we'll  not  get  home  before  sunset." 

As  the  tired  wanderers  filed  slowly  up  the 
steep  ravine,  Mick,  who,  after  his  manner,  was 
a  few  paces  in  front,  put  up  his  hand  to  brush 
aside  a  loose  trail  of  creeper  that  swung  against 
his  face ;  when,  to  his  horror,  he  felt  the 
"creeper"  move,  as  if  alive.  Starting  back,  he 
was  terrified  to  discover  swinging  from  a  bough 
overhead,  and  not  more  than  a  foot  from  his 
face,  a  bright-coloured  snake,  the  first  snake 
the  frightened  Irishman  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 

His  cry  of  alarm  brought  his  companions 
quickly  to  his  side,  and  Sinclair,  with  a  sweep 
of  his  bamboo,  cut  the  reptile  down. 

"  Saint  Patrick  be  with  us,"  stammered  Mick, 
as  he  watched  the  writhing  coils  of  green  and 
scarlet.  "That's  the  first  snake  ever  I  saw. 
Sure  the  little  devil's  brighter  than  I  thought  to 
find  him." 

A  few  weeks  later  Mick  received  another 
shock  ;  the  very  worst,  he  always  maintained, 
that  he  had  ever  experienced  in  his  life.  The 
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eastern  side  of  the  island  was  low,  and  fringed 
with  sand,  and  the  three  companions  learnt,  by 
degrees,  every  detail  of  it.  In  more  than  one  of 
the  shallow,  palm-encircled  inlets  they  came  on 
the  remains  of  wrecks  in  the  shape  of  weed- 
covered  timbers  deeply  bedded  in  the  sand. 
Many  a  camp-fire,  too,  they  made  of  broken 
spars  which  they  found  lying  high  and  dry  above 
the  tide-line. 

At  the  extreme  south  was  a  small  islet  some 
half-mile  long,  fringed  with  mangrove  thickets, 
and  overgrown  for  the  most  part  with  the  same 
shrubs  and  trees  as  those  of  the  main  forest,  and 
joined  to  the  larger  island,  at  low  water,  by  a 
narrow  ridge  of  sandstone. 

Leaving  Hill  and  Sinclair  under  the  trees  on 
the  mainland,  Mick  had  taken  his  bow,  and, 
having  waded  across  the  causeway,  lay  down 
among  the  convolvulus  clumps  near  the  shore,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  the  curlews  that,  when  the  tide 
was  out,  came  down  to  feed.  Presently  a  curlew, 
all  unaware  of  danger,  alighted  on  the  sand  not 
twenty  yards  away,  and  the  next  moment  was 
flapping  on  its  back.  But  before  Mick  could 
pick  it  up,  a  great  black  lizard,  an  ugly  brute 
five  or  six  feet  long,  ran  out  from  among  the 
mangroves,  seized  the  struggling  bird  in  its 
mouth,  and  carried  it  off  into  the  thickets. 

The  discomfited  archer  stood  for  a  moment 
gazing  after  it  with  wide  eyes  and  mouth.  Then 
he  turned  and  ran. 

M 
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"  Ubba-boo ! "  he  shouted,  as  he  went  splashing 
back  along  the  ridge  to  rejoin  his  companions. 
"  I'm  away  out  of  this  !  I  hit  over  one  of  those 
long-nosed  birds,  and  he  was  no  sooner  down 
than  a  great  big  crocodile,  as  black  as  Father 
Doyle's  Sunday  coat,  with  a  tail  as  long  as  the 
main-boom,  and  with  eyes  as  big  as  saucers, 
whisked  out  of  the  bushes,  and  went  off  as  fast 
as  hops  with  my  bird  in  his  ugly  mouth.  I'm 
away  this  instant  minute  !  I'd  not  go  back  there 
for  all  the  curlews  in  Belfast  Lough !  " 

Not  only  was  it  Mick's  last  visit  to  the  little 
island,  but  neither  Hill  nor  Sinclair  ever  crossed 
the  causeway  again.  For  all  they  knew,  their 
companion  might  really  have  seen  a  great  croco- 
dile ;  and  the  monster,  whatever  it  was,  remained 
thereafter  in  undisturbed  possession. 

At  low  water  it  was  possible  to  walk  the  whole 
way  along  the  sands  at  the  foot  of  the  western 
cliffs.  But  the  three  friends  were  more  than 
once  cut  off  there  by  the  tide,  before  they  could 
either  get  back  or  reach  the  mouth  of  the  ravine 
which  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  up  to  higher 
ground  ;  and  had  had  to  spend  a  comfortless 
night  in  a  cave  only  just  above  high-water  mark 
with  a  cold  wind  blowing  straight  in  from  the 
sea.  The  north  end  of  the  island  they  agreed  to 
avoid  altogether.  The  line  of  foot-prints  had  led 
towards  the  north.  The  forest  or  the  shore  at 
that  end  held  one  armed  savage,  and  none  could 
say  how  many  more. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE    ARROW    OF    DEATH 

BUT  as  the  slow  days  passed,  and  the  days  grew 
into  months,  and  the  months  into  years,  and  no 
further  signs  were  anywhere  seen  of  "  Caliban," 
as  their  readings  from  "The  Tempest"  had  taught 
them  to  call  their  mysterious  visitor,  and  who 
might  very  well  have  landed  from  such  a  canoe 
as  they  had  seen  from  the  Beacon,  and  have  made 
no  stay  on  the  island,  and  have  long  since  gone 
away  again,  Hill  and  his  companions  grew  more 
confident,  or  more  careless.  Although  they  never 
ventured  to  explore  the  northern  limit  of  their 
small  domain,  they  no  longer  always  observed  the 
rule  of  keeping  together  on  their  expeditions. 
And  one  afternoon,  Mick,  having  gone  down  to 
the  Mermaid's  Beach,  as  they  had  christened  the 
little  land-locked  bay  on  the  western  side,  was 
cut  off"  by  the  sea,  and  had  been  obliged,  as  before, 
to  sleep  in  a  cave.  Waking  soon  after  dawn,  he 
was  astonished  to  see  swarms  of  turtles  coming 
up  out  of  the  sea,  with  the  object,  as  he  soon 
discovered,  of  digging  holes  in  the  sand  to  lay 
their  eggs  in.  He  caught  one  of  the  largest,  and 
toiled  all  the  way  up  the  ravine  carrying  the 
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creature  on  his  back.  But  the  steaks  that  he  cut 
from  it  were  not  voted  a  success  that  day  at 
dinner. 

u  Toss  me  a  coco-nut,  Mick  ! "  said  Sinclair, 
as  the  three  companions,  late  that  afternoon,  were 
sitting  under  the  great  cotton  tree  by  the  pool, 
partly,  in  spite  of  the  mosquitoes,  for  the  sake  of 
being  near  the  drinking-water,  and  partly  because 
the  green  shadows  were  so  much  pleasanter  than 
the  glare  of  the  white  sand  upon  the  beach. 

"  I  can't  say  I  think  much  of  your  turtle, 
Mickie,  my  boy,"  he  went  on,  as  he  bored  a  hole 
in  the  nut  with  the  point  of  his  knife.  "  Poor 
stuff,  I  call  it." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Mick,  sadly,  "  it's  just  leather, 
if  you  go  to  that  of  it.  I  suppose  it's  myself 
hasn't  got  the  trick  yet.  I  always  thought  before 
that  turtle  was  the  tip-top  of  everything.  But 
I'd  give  all  the  turtles  on  the  island,  and  the 

O  7 

sands  down  there  are  just  alive  with  them,  for  a 
clay  dudeen  and  my  fist  full  of  Holywood's 
honey-dew. 

"Turtle,  is  it?  "  he  added,  after  a  second  and 
no  more  satisfactory  attempt.  "  Sure,  the  Lord 
Mayor's  welcome  to  all  the  turtles  in  the  sea. 
Give  me  a  rasher  of  bacon  !  " 

"  I  wonder  now,"  said  Sinclair,  drowsily,  "what 
his  lordship  would  say  if  he  could  get  his  dinner 
in  a  place  like  this. 

"  Look  at  that  !  "  he  went  on,  waving  his  arm 
towards  the  silver  levels  of  the  pool,  with  its 
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feathery  fringe  of  reeds,  its  tall  lotus  blooms,  and 
its  white  lilies  lying  at  anchor  among  the  floating 
leaves  ;  l<  and  at  that,"  pointing  to  the  clearing 
beyond,  with  its  sheets  of  blue  convolvulus,  its 
thickets  of  pandang  and  cycas,  its  wealth  of 
flowering  bushes,  and  its  noble  walls  of  forest, 
in  which  the  varied  foliage  of  palm  and  fig 
and  bamboo,  and  a  score  of  striking  and 
unfamiliar  trees,  was  mingled  in  indescribable 
loveliness. 

"  Look  at  it  while  you  can  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Scotchman,  stirred  for  the  moment  out  of  his 
usual  calm. 

"There'll  come  a  time,  when  we  are  out  of 
this,  when  you  are  with  your  people  at  Carnlough, 
and  Hill  is  come  to  his  own  again,  and  I'm  just 
sitting  quietly  in  my  wee  house  at  Kilbar,  when 
we'll  often  be  thinking  of  this,  and  be  wishing 
that  we  could  see  it  again.  There's  many  a  rich 
man  would  give  a  deal  to  see  what  we  see  the 
day." 

"Yes,"  returned  Hill,  as  he  too  looked  round 
at  the  marvellous  scene  about  him. 

"  Just  look  at  that  flock  of  parrots  !  "  he  broke 
off.  "  Like  a  shower  of  red  and  green  and 
gold." 

"  Yes,  it's  a  wonderful  place.  I  don't  suppose 
any  of  us  will  ever  see  anything  half  so  wonderful 
again.  But  it's  a  prison  ;  it's  a  prison  for  all 
that. 

"  Now  I'm  going  to  read,"  he  went  on.     "  You 
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two  can  go  to  sleep  if  you  like.     It's  the  third 
act,  where  Ferdinand — " 

"  Is  fetching  wood  for  Prospero,"  interrupted 
Sinclair  ;  "  and  Miranda  wants  him  to  rest  while 
she  does  the  work.  I  could  repeat  the  whole 


scene." 


"I  believe  I  could,  too,"  said  Mick.  "  How 
many  times  is  this  you've  read  it  to  us,  Hill  ? 
The  play,  I  mean.  Sure,  it  must  be  ten  times  at 
least." 

"  This  is  the  thirteenth,"  returned  Hill.  "  I've 
read  it  twelve  times  all  through,  and  some  of  it 
more  than  twenty." 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes  after  Hill 
had  finished ;  a  silence  hardly  broken  by  the 
noises  of  the  forest,  now  gaining  strength  as  the 
sun  dipped  nearly  to  the  trees,  or  by  the  thunder 
of  the  distant  sea,  a  sound  that  never  ceased,  day 
or  night,  week  in,  week  out,  the  whole  year 
through. 

"  'The  Tempest'  always  puts  me  in  mind,"  said 
Sinclair,  at  length,  "  of  the  beach  at  Kilbar,  and 
of  the  white  sands  of  Ochtervore.  Maybe  ye'd 
laugh  at  me  if  ye  saw  it ;  for  there's  not  a  tree 
on  the  whole  island.  And  it's  'these  yellow 
sands,'  in  Ariel's  song,  I  know.  But  it  reminds 
me  of  it,  for  all  that.  The  beach  runs  for  miles 
and  miles.  You  should  see  the  birds  there,  Mick, 
when  the  tide  goes  out ;  curlews  and  oyster- 
catchers  and  plovers  and  redshanks,  just  crowds 
of  them.  And  the  beach  there  is  like  our  beach 
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here,  all  shells.  No  coral,  of  course,  but  just 
shells,  millions  and  millions  of  white  shells,  with 
here  and  there  a  wee  bit  of  bright  colour  among 
them,  red  or  yellow,  as  bright,  when  they  are 
wet,  as  those  stones  in  the  canvas  bag. 

"  But  hadn't  we  better  be  moving  ?  The  sun's 
nearly  touching  the  trees.  We'll  finish  up  with 
a  song  or  two,  before  turning  in." 

These  readings  from  Shakespeare,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  those  from  Keats,  were  a  great 
solace  ;  and  Mick  and  Sinclair  never  tired  of  the 
books  or  of  Hill's  voice.  All  three  men  were 
singers,  too.  Many  a  wet  day,  many  a  dull 
evening,  had  Sinclair  beguiled  with  Burns  or 
Hogg,  or  Mick  with  his  Irish  ballads.  Hill's 
stock  was  more  varied  ;  but  the  strange  thing 
about  his  singing  was  that,  as  he  sang,  there 
would  often  flash  up  into  his  mind  some  dim 
suggestion  of  the  forgotten  past.  There  was  one 
particular  song  of  which,  for  some  reason,  he 
could  only  recall  a  few  lines,  and  which,  therefore, 
he  only  hummed  to  himself;  but  those  few  in- 
variably conjured  up  the  vision  of  a  beautiful 
face,  the  face  of  someone  who  had  been  very 
near  and  dear  to  him. 

There  were  nights  when  he  would  start  up  out 
of  his  sleep,  with  the  words  on  his  lips,  and  with 
the  feeling  that  someone  had  stood  by  him, 
and  had  sung  them  into  his  ear.  And  he  would 
steal  to  the  door,  and  softly  draw  back  the  bars, 
and  pace  up  and  down  in  the  moonlight,  or 
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under   the   wonderful  light  of  the  tropic  stars, 
saying  to  himself,  under  his  breath  : 

"  So  sweet  her  lips,  no  rose  that  ever  bloomed 

Had  breath  so  rare  ; 
So  white  her  breasts,  were  never  lilies  yet 

That  shone  so  fair. 
More  deep  her  generous  love,  more  wide,  more  strong 

Than  the  unsounded  sea  ; 
More  true  her  heart  to  mine,  than  to  the  pole 

Compass  could  ever  be." 

And  again  there  would  come  to  him  the  scent 
of  roses,  the  gleam  of  a  white  dress,  the  plash 
of  a  fountain  in  a  marble  basin  ;  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  was  on  the  point  of  recovering  some 
lost  clue.  Then,  on  a  sudden,  all  was  blank 
again,  and  he  would  grope  his  way  sadly  back 
to  bed. 

The  doors  were  never  left  unbarred  at  night, 
or  the  windows  unshuttered.  The  nights  were 
often  so  hot,  and  the  air  so  close  and  heavy,  that 
the  castaways  would  gladly  have  left  both  wide 
open.  But  although  they  sometimes  made  light 
of  him,  and  assured  each  other  that  he  must  have 
long  since  left  the  island,  the  years  had  not  really 
lifted  from  their  hearts  the  haunting  fear  of 
"  Caliban,"  the  unknown  who  had  walked  round 
them  while  they  slept  under  the  tamarind  tree, 
on  that  first  morning,  so  long  ago. 

And  of  the  existence  of  that  mysterious  being 
they  were  to  receive  a  stern  and  terrible  reminder. 

One  night,  just  before  sunset,  Mick  came  back 
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from  a  foray  at  the  western  end  of  the  clearing, 
whither  he  had  gone  partly  because  he  was  in  one 
of  his  dark  moods  and  partly  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  down  one  of  the  pigeons  that  had  taken 
to  roosting  in  a  tree  beyond  the  pool,  and 
throwing  down  in  the  verandah  one  of  the  long- 
snouted  wild  pigs,  he  pointed  to  an  arrow  sticking 
in  its  shoulder,  an  arrow  of  quite  different  make 
from  his  own,  saying  quietly,  as  he  did  so  : 

"  Boys,  '  Caliban '  is  not  away  yet.  I  was 
standing  under  a  great  fig-tree  waiting  for 
pigeons,  when  1  heard  a  squeal  ;  and  this  ugly 
bonyeen  came  limping  by  me,  and  rolled  over, 
stone  dead. 

"Look  here!''  he  went  on,  pulling  out  the 
strange  arrow  and  holding  it  up — a  slender 
bamboo,  winged  with  crimson  feathers ;  "  it 
isn't  a  bit  like  mine,  you  see.  I  always  use 
green  feathers.  There's  carving  on  this,  too, 
and  the  point — " 

He  threw  up  his  arms  with  a  scream,  and  fell 
forward  on  his  face. 

The  other  two  ran  out  and  carried  him  into 
the  house.  But  he  was  dead.  And  between 
his  shoulders  was  just  such  another  arrow  as  he 
was  still  carrying  in  his  hand  ;  with  the  same 
fire-hardened  point,  the  same  slight  attempt  at 
ornament,  the  same  tufts  of  crimson  feathers. 

Outside  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
indistinct  shapes  of  the  bushes  round  the  clearing, 
the  shadowy  wall  of  the  forest,  and  the  feathery 
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crowns  of  the  palm  trees,  clear-cut  against   the 
light  of  sunset. 

The  terrified  survivors  barred  the  doors  and 
windows,  loaded  the  flint-lock  gun  with  one  of 
the  long-hoarded  bullets,  and  sat  up  all  night 
expecting  an  attack.  But  none  came.  And  at 
the  first  gleam  of  daylight,  with  heavy  hearts, 
and  with  unmastered  forebodings  of  evil,  and 
with  many  furtive  glances  towards  the  black 
shadows  between  the  stems  of  the  encircling 
forest,  they  dug  a  grave  for  their  dead  comrade 
near  the  spot  where,  ten  long  years  before,  they 
had  laid  the  two  skeletons  which  they  had  found 
keeping  their  grim  watch  in  the  corner  of  the 
verandah. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

WHAT    MARY    FEATHERSTONE    FOUND 

"  NORAH  ! "  called  Dennis  Macarthy  to  his 
daughter,  as  she  passed  along  the  terrace  in  front 
of  his  study  window,  one  morning,  a  few  weeks 
after  Philip's  departure,  u  I've  got  to  go  up  to 
Young's  farm  at  the  Streamers'  Hollow.  Will 
you  ride  up  with  me?  We  might  cut  across 
by  the  Abbot's  Way  afterwards,  and  call  on 
Dominic.  It's  a  long  time  since  he  was  here. 
I  expect  he's  feeling  a  little  sore.  But  he's  a 
sensible  fellow,  and  he  won't  go  on  crying  for 
the  moon.  If  you  incline  to  come,  you  might 
just  tell  Conolly  that  you  will  want  the  mare. 
We  might  start  at  ten." 

There  was  a  pleasant  touch  of  sharpness  in  the 
clear  October  air  as  the  two  rode  slowly  up  the 
steep  track  that  climbs  the  slope  behind  the 
Barrows.  There  had  been  a  fog  in  the  early 
morning.  The  ground  was  all  grey  as  with  a 
heavy  dew,  and  the  webs  of  gossamer  that  lay 
thick  upon  the  grass  seemed  strung  with  beads 
of  silver.  For  the  first  mile  or  so  the  road  was 
fenced  by  rough  walls  of  granite,  whose  huge 
unhewn  blocks  seemed  almost  to  suggest  the 
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work  of  the  same  nameless  craftsmen  who  set 
up  the  grey  circles  and  the  solitary  standing- 
stones  that  were  scattered  over  the  open  moorland 
higher  up.  Every  chink  in  the  old  masonry  was 
lined  with  ferns  or  bilberry  plants ;  and  the 
faces  of  the  stones,  like  the  gnarled  branches 
of  the  storm-beaten  thorn  bushes  that  covered 
the  banks  above,  were  shaggy  with  flowing 
lichens. 

The  riders  reached  the  gate  that  marks  the 
limit  of  the  fenced  road,  and  came  out  into  the 
open.  In  front  of  them  stretched  away  the 
monotonous  wastes  of  the  moorland,  seamed  and 
scarred  with  the  innumerable  mounds  and  hollows 
and  long  trenches  of  ancient  tin  workings.  On 
the  left,  just  beyond  the  gate,  were  the  deserted 
buildings  of  a  more  modern  mine,  with  shattered 
roof  and  vacant  windows  and  doorways,  and 
with  scraps  of  rusty  iron-work  and  heavy  baulks 
of  timber  lying  in  unregarded  ruin.  The  tall 
chimney  still  stood,  crowned  with  a  great  pile 
of  sticks  and  rubbish  carried  up  there  by  a  pair 
of  kestrels,  who,  year  after  year,  raised  their 
fierce  brood  in  safety  on  the  dizzy  summit. 

"  Young  tells  me,"  observed  Macarthy — who, 
somehow,  always  found  his  tongue  more  easily 
when  only  Norah  was  with  him — pointing  to 
the  works  with  his  hunting-crop,  as  he  and  his 
daughter  put  their  horses  to  a  canter  along  the 
now  level  road,  "  that  there's  plenty  of  ore  in 
that  mine,  although  very  little  was  ever  got  out 
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of  it.  He  says  it  was  given  up  in  consequence 
of  some  roguery  on  the  part  of  the  manager. 
But,  as  he  puts  it,  '  there's  a  deal  of  cheatering 


in  mines.' " 


''It's  a  place  I  don't  like,"  said  Norah.  "I 
never  see  it  without  thinking  of  the  poor  fellow 
who  was  shot  there  by  the  warders.  It's  just 
the  place  for  an  escaped  convict  to  hide  in.  I 
wouldn't  come  here  alone  on  any  account ;  I 
don't  feel  safe  even  with  the  dogs.  Even  when 
I  am  with  you  I  always  feel  relieved  to  have  got 
past  without  catching  sight  of  a  dreadful  face 
peering  out  of  one  of  the  windows,  or  of  a 
desperate  ruffian  running  out  to  waylay  us.  Mrs 
Young  has  most  blood-curdling  tales  about 
convicts  who  have  hidden  themselves  in  this  part 
of  the  moor,  and  of  the  things  they  have  done 
at  some  of  the  lonely  farm-houses.  I  wonder 
the  Youngs  will  stay.  They  are  more  than  a 
mile  from  any  other  house.  Mrs  Young  says 
that  they  have  often  had  their  poultry  stolen. 
One  night  even  the  larder  was  cleared,  and  poor 
Mr  Young  had  to  go  all  the  way  down  to 
Torcombe  next  morning  to  get  food.  The 
previous  tenants  were  both  murdered  by  a  run- 
away convict." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  returned  her  father,  who  was 
in  an  unusually  talkative  mood  this  morning, 
"  and  the  man  was  never  caught.  Dominic  met 
an  escaped  convict  once,  many  years  ago.  The 
major  was  fishing,  just  below  Rigg  Tor,  and 
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came  on  the  fellow,  lying  asleep  under  a  holly 
bush  by  the  river.  What  was  more,  he  recognized 
him  by  a  curious  scar  on  his  face,  an  old  sword- 
cut.  The  man  was,  or  had  been,  a  gentleman, 
and  in  the  Burmese  War  had  actually  served 
in  Dominic's  own  regiment.  He  was  a  good 
officer,  and  very  popular  with  the  men.  But 
he  was  broke  for  something,  I  never  heard  what, 
and  Dominic  had  lost  sight  of  him. 

"  He  woke  while  the  major  was  standing  look- 
ing at  him,  and  he  started  up.  He  remembered 
Dominic  too,  but  he  was  desperate  ;  and  it  looked 
for  a  minute  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  fight. 
Dominic  says  he  saw  the  fellow  measuring  him 
with  his  eye,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind. 

"  '  Look  here,'  said  the  major  ;  '  I'm  armed  ; 
I've  got  a  revolver.  It's  no  use  your  trying  to 
fight  me,  if  that's  what  you  are  thinking  of.  I'm 
not  going  to  change  clothes  with  you,  either,  and 
I  haven't  a  sixpence  on  me.  But  I'll  do  what  I 
can,  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  If  you'll  wait 
here  I'll  go  and  fetch  some  mufti  to  exchange 
for  that  uniform.  It  isn't  far  to  my  house. 
I'll  bring  some  food  and  some  money,  and  then 
perhaps  you'll  be  able  to  get  down  to  Drake 
Haven,  and  out  of  the  country.' 

"  The  man  never  said  a  word,  and  Dominic 
went  off".  But  when  he  got  down  to  the  Druid's 
Bridge  there  was  Kemp,  the  sergeant,  wanting 
to  know  if  anything  had  been  heard  of  an  escaped 
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convict,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  major 
could  get  away.  In  the  end  he  reached  the  pool 
below  Rigg  Tor  only  just  in  time  to  see  a  party 
of  warders  rush  in  on  the  poor  fellow.  He 
dodged  them,  and  knocked  one  man  into  the 
river.  They  called  upon  him  to  surrender,  but 
he  wouldn't,  and  he  set  off  to  run.  The  warder 
in  command  of  the  party  called  to  him  twice  to 
stop  ;  and  then,  as  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  they 
were  afraid  he  might  give  them  the  slip,  they 
fired,  and  shot  him  dead. 

"  Dominic  managed  to  hide  his  bundle  of  clothes 
and  things  among  the  bracken,  and  went  up  to 
the  place  where  the  warders  were  standing  round 
the  body.  He  was  half  afraid  to  go,  lest  the 
poor  chap  might  think  it  was  he  who  set  the 
police  on  him.  But  the  man  was  quite  dead  ; 
shot  through  the  heart.  Dominic  has  pointed 
out  the  place  where  it  happened  many  a  time. 
We  have  often  fished  that  pool  together." 

Macarthy  and  his  daughter  turned  off  the  main 
road  down  the  slope  leading  to  the  bridge  on  the 
way  to  Young's  farm.  At  that  point  the  ground 
falls  steeply  to  the  river,  which  is  there  visible 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more.  Far  below,  a 
man  was  moving  slowly  up  the  stream  ;  a  tall 
grey  figure,  with  grey  clothes  and  long  grey 
beard  and  hair ;  a  man  with  a  creel  at  his 
back  and  a  rod  in  his  hand.  Even  at  that 
distance  they  caught  the  flash  of  his  line  as 
he  made  a  cast,  and  next  moment  saw  the 
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glitter  of  a  trout  as  he  drew  it  splashing  into  a 
shallow. 

"Who's  that?''  said  Norah.  "I  never  saw 
that  man  before." 

"  Oh,  that's  the  Hermit,"  returned  her  father. 
"  Haven't  you  ever  heard  of  the  Hermit  ?  He's 
an  old  man  that  lodges  with  Gabriel  Coles,  at  the 
Post  Office.  He  came  here  long  before  I  did, 
but  nobody  knows  his  name,  not  even  Gabriel. 
Conolly  says  that  once  a  quarter  he  gets  a 
registered  letter,  addressed  to  'X.Y.Z.,  Post 
Office,  Torcombe,'  with  money  in  it ;  and  not 
another  letter  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
They  say,  too,  that  he  never  eats  any  meat  except 
the  trout  he  catches.  He's  a  first-rate  fisherman  ; 
and  in  the  summer  he  pickles  enough  trout  to 
last  him  all  through  the  winter.  He'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  anybody  ;  never  lets  Gabriel 
or  his  daughter  go  into  his  room  for  anything  at 
all.  I  often  meet  him  on  the  river.  I  used  to 
speak  to  him,  but  he  only  glared  at  me  under  his 
great  bushy  eyebrows,  and  now  we  pass  without 
a  word. 

"The  story  goes  that  he  was  in  a  very 
important  position  in  a  bank,  and  that  he  got 
into  trouble  with  his  accounts ;  embezzled  an 
enormous  sum,  they  say,  and  was  transported  for 
life  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But  he  hadn't  been 
there  long  when  a  mutiny  broke  out.  He  sided 
with  the  authorities  and  saved  a  warder's  life,  and 
got  a  free  pardon. 
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lt  But  when  he  got  back  to  England,  his  people 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  And  so 
he  came  down  here  to  hide  himself — as  I  did. 
I've  heard  that  his  wife  and  family  are  living  in 
great  style  in  London,  under  another  name. 

"Last  winter  the  old  man  was  taken  ill,  and 
had  to  stop  in  bed.  And  Gabriel,  without 
saying  anything  to  him  about  it,  sent  for  Dr 
Browne.  Browne  came,  was  shown  upstairs  to 
the  Hermit's  room,  and  marched  straight  in. 

"And  then  there  was  a  row!  Old  Browne's 
language  isn't  what  you'd  call  mild,  but  it  was 
nothing  to  the  Hermit's.  Gabriel  declares — you 
know  he's  a  deacon  and  a  shining  light  at  his 
chapel,  a  really  steady  old  file — that  the  words 
those  two  threw  at  one  another  would  have 
surprised  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  But  Browne 
stuck  to  his  guns.  As  he  says,  he  wasn't  at 
Waterloo  for  nothing.  By  degrees  he  quieted 
the  poor  old  fellow  down,  sent  him  some  medicine, 
and  went  to  see  him  again,  more  than  once.  But 
he  never  found  out  his  name. 

"  Look !  The  Hermit's  got  a  good  fish  this 
time.  That's  one  of  the  best  pools  on  the  river. 

"Well,  we  must  be  getting  on.  There's 
Young,  at  the  gate,  waiting  for  us." 

The  business  at  the  farm  did  not  take  long; 
and  half  an  hour  later  Norah  and  her  father  drew 
rein  at  the  Druid's  Bridge. 

The  gloomy  little  house  was  shut  in  by  a  high 
protecting  wall,  with  a  thick  belt  of  stunted 
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beeches  close  against  it.  The  sheltered  space  of 
garden-ground  within  the  enclosure  had  been 
laid  out  and  planted  by  some  one  with  a  very 
real  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  and  the  trees  and 
shrubs  that  grew  in  the  black  earth  round  the 
house  were  quite  different  from  those  which 
satisfy  the  ordinary  dweller  on  the  moor. 
Most  conspicuous,  and  perhaps  most  beautiful 
were  the  bamboos,  of  which  one  magnificent 
clump  lifted  feathery  crowns  even  above  the  grey 
tiles  of  the  roof.  Nowhere  else  in  the  district 
were  there  such  tall  myrtle  bushes,  or  such 
thickets  of  hydrangea.  In  no  other  spot,  not 
even  in  the  Chase  itself,  grew  taller  royal-ferns, 
or  more  luxuriant  cranberries,  or  more  flowery 
azaleas  than  some  forgotten  hand  had  planted 
at  the  Druid's  Bridge.  Not  Dominic's.  He  was 
proud  of  his  garden,  but  he  was  no  gardener. 
Nor  did  the  accomplishments  of  the  taciturn 
Rogers  extend  beyond  an  apparently  tireless  faculty 
for  weeding,  and  a  soldierly  eye  for  keeping  things 
in  the  very  primmest  of  order. 

In  response  to  the  sombre  clang  of  the  gate- 
bell,  Major  Dominic's  housekeeper  came  out  to 
the  door.  A  handsome  woman  she  was  still. 
But  when  she  first  appeared  at  the  Druid's  Bridge, 
seven  years  before,  her  beauty  had  been  the  talk 
of  the  hunting-field. 

Norah  had  been  with  her  father  to  call  on 
Major  Dominic  before,  and  she  and  Miss  Vaynor 
had  often  met  elsewhere,  although  they  had  not 
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been  attracted  to  each  other,  and  had  never  been 
altogether  on  friendly  terms.  To-day  the  tall, 
handsome  woman  looked  strangely  at  the  girl. 
While  she  was  talking  to  Macarthy  she  stole 
frequent  furtive  glances  at  his  daughter ;  her 
heavy  brows  contracted  a  little,  and  there  was 
an  odd  expression  about  her  lips. 

No,  Major  Dominic  was  not  at  home.  He 
had  gone  away,  and  had  taken  Rogers  with  him. 
Where  had  he  gone  ?  Miss  Vaynor  could  not 
say,  but  his  letters  were  to  be  sent  to  his  lawyer's 
in  London.  In  fact,  he  was  not  coming  back. 
Indeed,  there  was  to  be  a  sale  of  the  property, 
house  and  furniture  and  all,  in  a  month's  time. 
Would  Mr  Macarthy  care  to  look  round  ?  The 
Major  had  left  orders  that  anyone  who  cared 
might  see  the  place. 

And  all  the  while,  although  she  was  addressing 
the  man,  she  was  looking  at  the  girl. 

Macarthy  stared  in  astonishment.  Dominic 
gone  away?  Gone  without  a  word  ?  Gone  for 
good  and  all,  and  the  place  to  be  sold  ?  What 
did  it  all  mean  ? 

No,  they  would  not  look  at  the  house  to-day  ; 
there  was  no  one,  now  that  Rogers  had  gone,  to 
hold  the  horses.  Another  day,  perhaps. 

And  then  the  two  rode  slowly  away  down  the 
hill,  the  girl's  heart  full  of  foreboding.  Was  it 
possible  that  .  .  .  could  Major  Dominic's  sudden 
disappearance  be  in  any  way  connected  with  her 
lover's  strange  departure? 
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Fifty  yards  below  the  Druid's  Bridge  they  met 
Giles  Featherstone,  his  usually  ruddy  face  pale 
and  drawn,  and  with  a  look  of  trouble  in  his  light 
blue  eyes.  As  the  two  reined  up  to  greet  him, 
the  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
Macarthy's  horse,  and  stood  still  a  minute 
without  speaking.  Norah,  looking  at  him,  saw 
his  eyes  slowly  fill  with  tears. 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  something  the  matter,  Mr 
Featherstone,"  she  said.  "  Is  it  about  Jasper?" 
she  added  gently. 

"  Yes,miss,"  returned  the  old  man,  with  an  effort. 

"Yes,  it's  about  Jasper,"  he  went  on,  after 
a  pause.  "  He's  dead.  I  doubt  I  ought  to 
be  glad — for  him.  He's  had  a  dull  life  of  it, 
these  many  years.  I  daresay  there's  folks  as 
will  think  that  Mary  and  me'll  be  glad  for  our- 
selves, being  spared  the  trouble  of  him.  But 
them  as  thinks  that  don't  know." 

"  When  was  it  ?  "  said  Norah,  softly.  "  I  dare- 
say it  would  help  you  to  tell  us  about  it,"  she 
added. 

The  old  man  turned  to  her  with  a  wan  smile. 

<(  Thank  you  kindly,  miss,"  he  returned. 
"  There's  none  knows  better  than  you  how  fond 
I  was  of  my  poor  boy.  And  he  was  always  main 
glad  to  see  you.  I  believe  he  just  worshipped 
the  ground  you  stood  on. 

"  And  one  of  the  last  sensible  things  he  said," 
continued  the  farmer,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  "  was  that  I  was  to  be  sure  and  give  you 
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the  medal  that  he  wore  on  the  breast  of  his  old 
red  jacket,  and  that  he  was  always  so  proud  of. 
And  here  it  is,  miss,  if  you'll  accept  of  it,"  he 
concluded,  handing  it  up  to  her. 

Norah's  beautiful  brown  eyes  were  dim,  as  she 
took  the  medal  from  Giles's  shaking  hand,  and 
looked  closely  at  its  details,  at  the  cherished 
"  Chilian wala"  bar,  and  at  the  figures  on  the 
back,  worn  smooth  by  years  of  friction  on  its 
wearer's  coat. 

"Well,  miss,"  went  on  the  old  man,  "you 
remember  how  we  found  him  lying  in  the  road, 
with  his  face  cut  and  bruised,  as  if  he'd  had  one 
of  his  seizures,  and  had  fallen  against  one  of  the 
lime  trees.  He  never  properly  came  to  himself, 
and  he  was  never  able  to  tell  us  what  had 
happened  ;  and  he's  been  lying  quite  still,  ever 
since,  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  hardly  saying  a 
word,  except  just  'yes'  or  '  no,'  when  Mary  asked 
him  anything.  But  last  night — well,  'twas  early 
this  morning,  about  half-past  two — Mary  says 
that  he  suddenly  sat  up,  his  eyes  wide  open,  and 
called  out,  quite  loud,  just  in  his  old  way,  'Who 
goes  there  ? ' 

"  And  then  he  waited  a  minute,  and  went  on 
again,  just  as  he  used  to,  only  with  different  words, 
words  that  neither  of  us  never  hadn't  heard  before : 

"'Advance,  Major  Dominic,  and  give  the 
countersign.'  And  then,  a  bit  later,  'Pass,  Major 
Dominic,  and  all's  well !  '  And  then  he  fell  back, 
and  was  gone." 
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There  was  silence  for  a  full  minute  after  the 
poor  fellow  had  finished  speaking. 

Then  Macarthy  said  slowly,  in  his  kind,  grave 
voice : 

"Well,  Giles,  you  don't  need  to  be  told  that 
Miss  Norah  and  I  sympathize  deeply  and  truly 
with  you,  and  that  we  feel  very  much  for  you 
in  this  separation.  And  there's  this  to  remember, 
you  know,  that  if  our  religion  is  worth  anything, 
and  that  if  we  really  believe  what  we  say  we  do, 
about  the  other  world,  we  ought  to  be  glad  when 
those  we  love  are  safely  in  it.  And  if  the  other 
world  is  so  much  happier  than  this,  for  any  one, 
how  much  more  so  must  it  be  for  Jasper,  after 
all  his  trials  and  sufferings  here." 

"And  you  will  always  have  the  comfort  of 
thinking,"  added  Norah,  earnestly,  "that  you  did 
everything  you  possibly  could  to  make  him 
happy  and  comfortable,  and  that  you  were  never 
impatient  with  him,  or  said  a  hard  word  to  him, 
however  trying  he  was.  Mary  has  told  me  so, 
many  a  time." 

The  old  man's  face  brightened.  He  turned  to 
Norah  with  a  look  of  fervent  gratitude. 

"Thank  you  kindly,  miss,"  he  said  simply. 
"  It's  like  you  to  say  so.  You  do  comfort  one, 
for  sure.  Sometimes,  when  I've  been  a  bit  down, 
especially  about  Jasper,  Mary  has  brought  me 
one  of  her  great  red  roses,  and  said,  '  You  just 
look  at  that,  father  !  You  just  smell  that ! '  and 
it's  wonderful  what  good  that  rose  did  me.  And 
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it's  not  for  nothing  that  they  call  you  The  Rose 
of  Torcombe. 

"  But  I  didn't  come  up  to  tell  you  about  Jasper. 
I  didn't  expect  to  meet  you  up  here.  I'd  ordained 
to  come  up  to  the  Barrows  this  afternoon.  I  was 
really  on  my  way  to  the  Druid's  Bridge  with  this. 
I  think  this  is  what  Major  Dominic  wears  on  his 
watch-chain." 

As  he  spoke,  he  handed  to  Macarthy  a  small 
scarab,  finely  cut  in  dull  green  stone,  and  pierced 
by  a  gold  wire  with  a  loop  at  each  end,  so  that  it 
could  be  placed  between  two  links  of  a  chain. 

Macarthy  turned  it  over  in  his  hand. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  after  a  brief  examination. 
a  That's  certainly  the  scarabaeus  that  Major 
Dominic  wears.  Where  did  you  find  it, 'Giles?" 

"Well,  sir,"  returned  Giles,  "it  was  Mary 
that  found  it.  It  was  lying  on  the  shingle  by 
our  boat-house.  She  found  it  there  this  morning, 
when  she  was  going  to  row  across  to  fetch  Dr 
Browne. 

4 'What's  the  matter,  miss?"  he  broke  off, 
suddenly.  "  I'm  afraid  you're  not  well." 

Norah  had  gone  deathly  white.  Her  suspicions 
were  deepening  into  conviction.  Giles  had  told 
her  before  that  Major  Dominic  had  been  at  the 
ferry  when  Philip  left  the  Farm-of-the-Four- 
Winds.  This  scarab,  which  almost  certainly 
must  have  been  broken  from  the  former's  watch- 
chain,  seemed  to  her  a  proof  that  there  had  been 
some  kind  of  struggle.  And  now  the  major  had 
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gone  away,  gone  suddenly,  without  saying  a  word 
to  her  father  of  his  intention.  There  had  been 
foul  play.  She  felt  sure  of  it. 

"  Father,"  she  exclaimed,  when  they  were  once 
more  riding  homeward,  "  I  am  sure  there  is 
something  wrong.  Giles  told  me  before  that 
Philip  left  there  in  plenty  of  time  to  row  across 
to  Torcombe.  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it  at 
the  time,  because  the  Orion  people  said  that  he 
had  sailed  all  right.  But  I  have  been  uneasy  all 
along  ;  and  so,  I  know,  has  Sir  Victor." 

"But  why?"  objected  her  father.  "Philip 
certainly  sailed  all  right,  as  you  say.  And 
although  I  admit  that  it  is  strange  that  the 
scarab  should  have  been  found  there,  and  stranger 
still  that  Dominic  should  have  gone  off  like  this, 
I  don't  see  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  Philip. 
For  one  thing,  the  scarab  was  found  at  the  boat- 
house,  and  Philip  isn't  likely  to  have  gone  there 
at  all." 

"Well,"  returned  Norah,  anxiously,  "I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  until  I  hear  from  Valparaiso." 

Poor  girl !  She  never  was  satisfied.  Nor  did 
she  or  Sir  Victor  ever  hear  a  word  from 
Valparaiso. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    GIRL    ON    THE    BEACH 

As  the  slow  days  passed,  Hill  grew  more  rest- 
less. Time  after  time  he  left  the  bungalow  and 
made  his  way,  alone,  in  spite  of  Sinclair's  anxious 
protests,  to  the  top  of  the  Beacon  ;  and  lay  there, 
hour  after  hour,  stretched  at  length  upon  the 
grass.  His  companion  had  come  to  know  his 
ways,  and  at  such  times  made  no  effort  to  follow 
him  or  to  disturb  his  solitude. 

"  Sinclair,"  said  he,  one  afternoon,  "  I'm  going 
down  to  the  Mermaid's  Beach.  I  shall  not  be 
back  to-night.  I'm  going  to  sleep  in  one  of  the 
caves.  Don't  worry,"  he  went  on,  as  he  watched 
his  friend's  face.  "  I  shall  be  all  right.  I  want 
to  get  away  and  think,  although  thinking  doesn't 
seem  to  carry  me  far." 

11  Well,  just  take  the  gun  with  you,  then," 
pleaded  Sinclair,  who  strongly  objected  to  this 
reckless  proceeding ;  "  or  at  least  the  sword. 
I  don't  at  all  like  letting  you  go  by  yourself. 
Who  knows—  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  interrupted  Hill.  "I  couldn't 
carry  either  of  them  down  the  ravine.  They 
would  only  be  in  the  way.  Just  think  how  the 
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scabbard  would  catch  in  everything  !  And  I 
shall  want  both  hands  for  climbing.  If  I  take 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  weapon,  it'll  only  be 
a  stick,  in  case  of  meeting  a  snake — or  Caliban,'' 
he  added,  with  a  laugh.  "  But  I  shan't  meet 
him.  That's  not  his  beat.  We've  never  seen 
his  foot-prints  down  there." 

Hill  accomplished  the  long  and  difficult 
descent  without  mishap.  His  intention  was  to 
strike  along  the  sands  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
towards  the  south.  But  as  he  stood  on  the 
beach,  and  realized  that  the  tide  was  unusually 
low,  a  sudden  determination  seized  him  to  try 
the  other  way,  for  once,  and  see  what  lay  round 
the  next  headland.  It  was  true  it  was  towards 
Caliban's  country.  But,  after  all,  what  did  it 
matter  ?  Even  if  he  did  meet  him,  what  did  it 
really  matter?  And  one  of  Caliban's  arrows 
would  not  only  end  this  monotonous  and  soul- 
wearing  captivity,  but  would  clear  up  the 
mystery  for  good  and  all. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  get  round  the  head- 
land now.  For  the  first  time  in  Hill's  recollec- 
tion a  narrow  strip  of  firm  sand  lay  bare,  close 
under  the  cliff.  Beyond  the  point  there  opened 
out  much  such  another  bay  as  the  one  he  had 
just  left,  except  that,  at  the  farther  end,  the 
shore  was  low,  and  that  the  belt  of  coco-palms 
came  down  there  nearly  to  the  water's  edge. 

He  sat  down  on  the  white  sand,  with  his 
back  against  the  warm  red  rock.  It  was  a 
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beautiful  spot ;  more  beautiful  even  than  the 
Mermaid's  Beach.  Not  only  were  the  cliffs 
round  the  bay  for  the  most  part  higher  and 
grander  than  those  towards  the  south,  but  in 
some  places  their  precipitous  steeps  overhung 
the  shore.  And  down  every  rocky  hollow  ran, 
like  a  green  cataract,  a  dense,  low-growing 
jungle  of  dwarf  palms  and  cycads,  and  a  score 
of  strange  and  exquisite  tropic  growths  ;  while 
jutting  crags  and  slender  pinnacles  were  wreathed 
and  hung  with  long,  trailing  climbers,  vine  and 
passion-flower  and  convolvulus  ;  and  every 
ledge  and  crevice  was  lined  with  moss  and  lichen 
and  tall  tufted  grasses. 

Hill  must  have  fallen  asleep ;  and,  waking 
with  a  start,  he  became  aware  that  the  tide  was 
coming  swiftly  in  ;  and  running  back  to  the 
point,  he  discovered  that  his  retreat  was  already 
cut  off.  There  would  be  no  getting  back  until 
the  tide  went  down,  and  that  would  not  be  for 
hours  yet. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  cliffs.  There  was  no  way 
out  in  that  direction.  As  for  the  other  direction  ; 
well,  he  would  be  a  fool  to  venture,  alone  and 
unarmed,  into  Caliban's  country.  He  would 
stay  where  he  was.  Here  was  an  ideal  solitude. 
There  were  caves,  too,  plenty  of  them.  One 
in  particular  took  his  fancy.  It  was  well  above 
high-water  mark,  and  would  be  out  of  reach  of 
the  spray  if  a  storm  came  on.  There  was  no 
hurry.  He  would  stay  where  he  was. 
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It  was  not  until  the  sun  was  low  down  over 
the  sea  that  he  clambered  up  the  slippery  rock  to 
make  sure  of  his  resting-place.  The  cave  he  had 
chosen  ran  deep  into  the  cliff,  and  there  was  still 
light  enough  to  see  that  the  floor  was  covered 
with  dry  sand,  and  that  part  of  it  was  carpeted 
with  a  thick  bed  of  leaves.  Along  the  rocky 
threshold  grew  a  screen  of  low-growing  plants — 
ferns  and  sedges. 

The  sun  sank  below  the  sea-line.  For  a  few 
brief  minutes  the  western  sky  flamed  with  a 
magnificent  after-glow.  Then  darkness  settled 
swiftly  down.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the 
stars  were  particularly  clear  that  night.  And  it 
was  not  long  before  Hill  scrambled  down  the 
rocky  steep,  and  began  slowly  pacing  up  and 
down  by  the  edge  of  the  tide.  Outside  the  reef 
rose  the  familiar  and  hardly-noticed  plunge  of 
the  rollers,  soft,  subdued,  unceasing.  The  lagoon 
inside  lay  as  smooth  and  unruffled  as  a  sheet  of 
glass  ;  and  in  its  magic  surface  the  myriad  stars 
that  palpitated  in  the  dark  heaven  were  so  per- 
fectly reflected  that,  as  Hill's  eyes  rested  on  its 
marvellous  beauty,  he  could  discern  no  dividing 
line  between  sky  and  sea.  From  the  sands  about 
him  came  sounds  of  continual  movement ;  faint 
rustlings,  noises  as  of  scratching  feet.  From  the 
forest-clad  heights  far  above  there  came  the 
shrill  notes  of  insects,  and  at  times  the  melancholy 
call-notes  of  night-wandering  birds.  And  over  all, 
the  warm  and  starlit  darkness  of  the  tropic  night. 
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Hill  stood  there  long.  The  old  questions 
came  back.  Who  was  he  ?  What  had  happened  ? 
What  was  the  scene  of  that  past  which  had,  in 
so  strange  a  manner,  been  sharply  severed  from 
the  present?  Where  was  he  now?  Would  he 
ever  see  home  again  ? 

The  crisp  wavelets  began  to  lap  about  his 
sandalled  feet.  With  some  difficulty  he  once 
more  climbed  up  the  steep  approach  to  his 
resting-place  and  stretched  his  tired  limbs  upon 
the  leaves.  It  was  long  before  he  fell  asleep. 
The  old,  unanswered,  unanswerable  questions 
seemed  to  have  called  up  a  whole  troop  or 
unquiet  ghosts,  that  haunted  him  even  in  his 
dreams. 

He  woke  at  dawn.  The  cave,  the  beach 
below,  and  a  broad  belt  ot  sea,  still  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cliffs.  But  beyond  this  dusky 
fringe,  and  stretching  far  away  to  the  dim  verge 
of  the  horizon,  the  sea  was  like  one  vast  tur- 
quoise, unbroken  by  white  wave-crest  or  by  wing 
of  passing  bird.  Sky  and  sea  and  shore  were 
empty  of  any  living  thing.  Everywhere  was 
solitude,  everywhere  silence,  save  for  the  throb 
of  ocean's  pulse  upon  the  reef. 

Hill  threw  himself  back  upon  his  couch. 

Would  no  ship  ever  pass  this  way  ?  Was 
he  doomed  to  leave  his  bones  on  this  unknown 
isle  of  the  sea  ?  Was  he  to  disappear  for  ever, 
as  he  had  already  disappeared  for  so  many  years 
from  all  who  had  known  him  in  the  past  ? 
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Suddenly,  a  faint  sound  startled  the  stillness  ; 
a  sound  as  of  bird  or  fish  playing  in  the  shallows. 

The  noise  ceased. 

Then  came  another  sound,  almost  suggestive 
of  footsteps.  Yes,  footsteps,  certainly,  moving 
slowly  across  the  beach.  Sinclair  must  have 
made  his  way  down  to  look  for  him.  Well,  he 
would  wait  until  the  steps  came  nearer,  and  then 
he  would  try  if  he  could  not  shake  the  steady  old 
Scotchman's  nerves.  So  he,  too,  after  all,  had 
found  his  way  into  Caliban's  country. — Or  was  it 
Caliban  himself? 

And  then,  and  then — 

There  broke  on  his  astonished  ears,  in  a  low, 
sweet,  girlish  voice,  the  words  of  a  song  : 

"  Come,  Patrick,  come  clear  up  the  storm  from  your  brow  ; 
You  were  kind  to  me  once,  will  you  frown  on  me  now  ? 
Shall  the  storm  settle  here  that  from  heaven  departs, 
And  the  cold  from  without  find  its  way  to  our  hearts  ? 
No,  Patrick,  no  surely,  the  rough,  stormy  weather 
Is  easily  borne,  if  we  bear  it  together." 

Every  nerve  in  Hill's  body  was  tingling  with 
excitement.  The  great  beats  of  his  heart  seemed 
as  if  they  would  suffocate  him.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  Who  could  this  be  ?  Who  was  this 
siren  of  the  island  beach  ?  In  breathless  suspense 
he  waited  for  the  next  verse.  He  could  have 
sung  it  himself.  But  the  voice  had  ceased. 

Slowly,  noiselessly,  with  infinite  care  he  dragged 
himself,  inch  by  inch,  towards  the  entrance  of 
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his  cavern,  and  peered  through  the  ferns  and 
rock-plants  that  fringed  the  threshold.  And  lo ! 
there  the  singer  was. 

On  the  beach  below,  half  turned  away  from 
him,  and  looking  up  towards  the  rocky  height 
beyond,  there  stood,  just  as  she  had  come  up  out 
of  the  sea,  her  graceful  figure  reflected  at  full 
length  in  the  wet  sand  at  her  feet,  a  beautiful 
girl.  One  slender  brown  hand  held  a  palm  leaf ; 
the  other  shaded  her  eyes,  as  she  gazed  up  towards 
the  cliff.  Her  dark  hair,  loosely  tied  behind 
her  head,  fell  in  lustrous  waves  about  her 
shoulders,  with  little  wandering  ringlets  that 
clustered  round  her  shell-like  ears.  On  her  left 
shoulder,  showing  out  clearly  on  the  pearly 
whiteness  of  her  skin — so  very  white  in  comparison 
with  her  sunburnt  neck  and  arms — was  a  strange 
mark,  a  mark  like  the  figure  of  a  flying  horse, 
faintly  lined  in  red.  And  on  her  left  hand 
glittered  a  heavy  ring. 

Slowly  she  turned  her  head  towards  the  cave. 
It  seemed  to  Hill  as  if  the  clear  brown  eyes 
looked  straight  into  his  own.  But  darkness  filled 
the  rocky  hollow.  The  hidden  watcher,  lying 
so  still  behind  the  kindly  screen  of  leaves,  escaped 
her  ken. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  while  Hill's  very 
soul  drank  in  the  beauty  of  that  calm  and 
lovely  face ;  a  face  strange  and  unknown, 
and  yet  so  like  the  face  that  haunted  him  in 
dreams. 
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Then,  from  the  distant  height,  there  came 
another  voice,  shrill,  querulous,  insistent : 

"Ooma!"  it  called.  And  again,  "  Ooma, 
Ooma !  !  "  more  imperatively  still. 

The  girl  on  the  beach  spoke  again,  raising  her 
clear  young  voice  in  answer  : 

"  Yes,  Zeylil,  I'm  coming." 

And  waving  her  palm-leaf  fan  towards  the 
cliff,  she  slowly  moved  away. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE    RENDING    OF    THE    VEIL 

THE  vision  passed.  Hill  lay  with  closed  eyes, 
resting  his  throbbing  temples  in  the  cool  green 
leafage  of  the  threshold  of  his  cavern. 

What  amazing  thing  was  this?  A  white  girl 
on  the  island,  an  English  girl,  a  girl  who  sang 
a  song  that  he  had  known  all  his  life.  A  girl 
with  a  form,  a  face  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
Where  had  he  seen  a  face  like  that  ?  Who  was 
it  that  said  that  he  and  all  his  family  bore  a 
mark  like  that  ? 

He  heard  her  voice  again,  now  more  distant. 
He  raised  his  head.  She  was  standing  under 
a  group  of  coco-palms  at  the  far  limit  of  the 
bay,  looking  back  towards  the  cave,  her  graceful 
figure  clad  now  in  flowing,  saffron-tinted  drapery, 
her  sweet  face  framed  in  a  white  hood  ;  and  she 
still  carried  the  palm  leaf  in  her  slim  brown  hand. 

She  turned,  waved  her  arm  towards  the  heights 
above,  and  disappeared  behind  the  thickets  skirting 
the  shore ;  and  the  beach  was  once  more  empty 
and  deserted. 

Sinclair  was  filling  a  bamboo  bucket  at  the  pool, 
and  gave  him  a  cheery  hail,  as  Hill  emerged  from 
the  forest  an  hour  later, 
o  209 
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"  Why,  what  is  it  ?  "  said  the  Scotchman,  as 
the  other  drew  near.  "  You  look  as  if  you  had 
seen  a  ghost." 

Hill  muttered  something  about  being  rather 
spent  after  his  climb,  and  being  ready  for  break- 
fast. He  hesitated  to  tell  his  companion  about 
his  wonderful  discovery.  He  was  ready  enough 
to  talk  about  the  viper  he  had  killed  on  the  way 
down,  and  the  swarms  of  land-crabs  he  had 
disturbed  on  his  way  up  ;  of  the  beach  and  the 
cave,  of  the  beauty  of  the  starlit  sky  and  the 
splendour  of  the  turquoise-tinted  sea.  But  he 
could  not  bring  himself — yet — to  speak  of  the 
radiant  vision  that  had  come  to  him  at  dawn. 
It  seemed  profanation  to  share  the  knowledge 
with  another  man. 

Their  simple  meal  of  figs  and  coco-nut  and 
honey  over,  the  two  companions  went  down  to 
the  beach  with  their  fish-spears.  Hill  had  proposed 
that  he  should  take  Mick's  bow,  and  lie  in  wait 
for  a  fruit-pigeon,  while  his  friend  tried  for 
a  rock-perch.  But  Sinclair  would  not  hear  of 
separating. 

u  It  was  hours  before  I  got  to  sleep  last  night," 
he  declared,  "  for  thinking  of  what  might  have 
happened  to  you.  I  kept  hearing  noises.  Once 
I  was  sure  there  was  someone  in  the  verandah. 
I  groped  about  and  got  the  sword,  and  opened 
the  door.  But  it  was  almost  as  dark  outside 
as  in,  and  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  stars. 

"  Soon  after  daylight  I  was  on  the  Beacon  ; 
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and  down  by  the  shore,  beyond  the  ridge  to  the 
north-west,  I  thought  I  saw  a  column  of  smoke. 
I  daresay  it  was  only  fancy.  I'm  full  of  fancies 
when  you  go  away.  Don't  go  again.  Let's  keep 
together." 

Hill  was  in  a  mood  for  solitude.  But  he  made 
no  answer,  and  the  two  men  strolled  leisurely 
across  the  clearing,  and  down  to  the  old  landing- 
place. 

It  took  a  long  time,  that  morning,  to  find  a 
rock-perch.  Mullet  were  as  plentiful  as  ever  ; 
but  they  were  as  elusive  as  ever,  and  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  catching  one  without  a  net. 
And  it  took  almost  as  long  to  lay  in  a  sufficient 
stock  of  bread-fruit  and  coco-nuts. 

"  It's  a  strange  life  we  lead,"  said  Sinclair,  when, 
after  having  left  their  provisions  well  covered  up 
with  leaves  in  a  cool  place  behind  the  bungalow, 
and  having  put  away  their  fish-spears,  they  turned 
towards  the  Beacon  ;  Hill  with  the  Shakespeare, 
and  Sinclair  with  the  sword,  without  which,  since 
Mick's  death,  he  had  seldom  crossed  the  threshold. 
"  Here  have  we  been  all  the  morning  getting 
food.  When  we  come  down  from  the  hill  we 
shall  be  an  hour  making  a  fire  and  cooking  the 
fish  and  the  bread-fruit.  Then  we  shall  hardly 
have  done  dinner  before  we  shall  be  thinking  of 
what  we  are  going  to  do  for  supper.  After  supper, 
bed.  Just  eating  and  sleeping,  sleeping  and  eat- 
ing. That's  all  we  do.  It's  a  lazy  life.  And  not  a 
Bible  or  a  psalm-book  in  the  place.  Nor  so  much 
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as  a  single  half-one  of  Glenlivet  to  be  had,"  he 
added. 

Hill  laughed.  "  Well,  let's  be  thankful  for  what 
we've  got.  We've  got  good  drinking-water,  and 
we've  got  coco-nut  milk  ;  both  better  than  whisky 
any  day.  And  if  we  haven't  a  Bible,  we  have  got 
Shakespeare  and  Keats.  And  I  don't  altogether 
agree  with  you  about  the  laziness.  That  rock- 
perch  led  us  a  pretty  dance.  We  must  mend  the 
net.  Did  you  notice  the  time,  by  the  way?" 
he  concluded. 

None  of  the  three  survivors  of  the  Good  Intent 
was  wearing  a  watch  at  the  moment  of  the  ship- 
wreck. But  they  had  put  up  a  rough  sort  of  sun- 
dial in  front  of  the  house,  by  which  they  were 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  time. 

"  No,"  returned  Sinclair,  "  I  didn't  look.  By 
the  height  of  the  sun  I  should  say  it  was  about 
two  o'clock.  It's  very  hot,"  he  remarked 
presently.  "One  of  the  hottest  days  we've 
had." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Hill.  "  However,  there's 
sure  to  be  a  breeze  on  the  Beacon,  and  there'll 
be  no  mosquitoes  up  there." 

As  it  proved  there  was  no  wind  stirring  on  the 
hill-top  that  day  :  and  the  heavy  air,  loaded  with 
the  mingled  perfumes  of  the  forest,  was  suggestive 
of  a  vast  hot-house.  But  there  was  at  least  shelter 
from  the  sun.  Round  the  stump  of  the  old 
flag-pole  Hill  had  long  since  contrived  a  sort  of 
canopy  of  cane  and  palm  leaves,  with  eaves  coming 
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nearly  to  the  ground  :  and  he  had,  in  a  manner, 
set  the  seal  to  his  work  by  cutting  his  name  in 
the  hard  surface  of  the  broken  staff. 

The  two  companions  threw  themselves  down 
in  the  shadow,  and  lay  for  some  time  in  silence. 
It  was  a  condition  to  which  they  were  well 
accustomed.  The  Scotchman  had  never  been 
much  of  a  talker,  and  of  late  Hill  had  grown 
almost  taciturn.  Sometimes  a  whole  afternoon 
would  pass  with  hardly  a  single  word. 

Presently  Sinclair  sat  up. 

lt  Looks  like  heavy  weather  to  the  westward," 
he  said,  pointing  to  a  dark  cloud  gathering  up 
from  the  horizon.  "  Perhaps  we  shall  get  a  good 
background  for  '  The  Tempest.'  You've  got  the 
book.  Suppose  we  have  a  few  pages.  You  left 
off  at  the  place  where  Ferdinand  and  Miranda 
are  just  going  to  meet." 

Hill  would  rather  have  lain  quiet  on  the 
grass.  His  mind  was  still  in  a  tumult  with  the 
memory  of  what  he  had  seen.  But  conscience 
pricked  him.  Sinclair  must  have  had  an 
anxious  time  of  it  while  his  companion  was 
away. 

He  picked  up  the  book.  The  two  men  moved 
closer  up  under  the  shelter,  and  leaned  against 
the  flag-pole.  Hill  began  to  turn  the  well-worn 
leaves.  Sinclair  softly  drew  the  sword,  and 
putting  down  the  jewelled  scabbard  on  the  grass, 
idly  traced  with  his  finger  the  lettering  on  the 
blade. 
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Hill  began  to  read  : 

"  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands  : 
Court'sied  when  you  have,  and  kissed — 
The  wild  waves  whist — " 

At  the  words 

"...  my  prime  request 

Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  oh,  you  wonder, 
If  you  be  maid  or  no  ? " 

he  stopped,  and  rested  the  open  book  upon  his 
knee.  The  memory  of  the  vision  of  the  sands, 
coming  suddenly  upon  him,  had  tied  his  tongue. 

Sinclair  looked  up.  Then,  as  his  companion 
continued  silent,  he  said  hesitatingly  : 

"  I  doubt  you'll  think  me  an  old  fool ;  but  I 
never  go  down  to  the  shore  without  recalling  that 
scene.  And  although  whoever  it  is  besides  our- 
selves that  lives  upon  the  island  is  more  of  a 
Caliban,  I  declare  to  you  that  I  never  go  for 
water  to  the  pool  without  half  expecting  to  see  a 
bonnie  lass  standing  under  the  great  cotton  tree 
staring  at  me,  as  Miranda  stared  at  Ferdinand." 

Hill  started. 

"  Surely  you  don't  think — "  he  began,  as  he  rose 
from  his  seat  and  once  more  stretched  himself 
on  his  back  upon  the  grass  ;  "  but  I  say,  Sinclair," 
he  broke  off,  pointing  to  the  darkened  sky, 
"hadn't  we  better  be  getting  back?  We  shall 
catch  it  presently.  There's  what  poor  Mick 
would  have  called  a  power  of  washing  in  that 
cloud.  It's  coming  straight  this  way." 
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"  I'm  not  thinking  it,"  returned  his  companion, 
stepping  out  from  the  shelter.  "  It's  going  to 
carry  on  for  the  south  end  of  the  island.'5 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  sky  ;  hotter  and 
hotter  still  the  heavy  air.  Now  and  then  a  light 
puff  of  wind  rustled  the  palm  leaves  of  the 
canopy. 

Sinclair,  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  slope, 
raised  the  long,  straight  blade  of  the  old  sword 
above  his  head,  and  pointed  to  the  threatening 
clouds. 

"  Man  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  but  yon's  a  grand 
setting  for  'The  Tempest.'  ' 

At  that  instant  the  whole  air  was  filled  with  a 
sudden  blast  of  white  flame,  while,  at  the  same 
moment,  there  broke  from  close  overhead  one 
tremendous,  deafening  crash  of  thunder,  a  crash 
that  shook  the  very  ground,  passing  without 
pause  into  a  terrific,  long-drawn  roar  and  rumble, 
echoing  and  re-echoing  against  the  clouds,  with  a 
sound  as  of  whole  batteries  of  artillery. 

Hill  struggled  to  his  feet,  appalled.  The 
palm-leaf  shelter  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds 
like  chaff ;  the  great  bamboo  that  had  supported 
it  was  a  heap  of  splinters. 

And  there,  stretched  at  full  length,  his  blue 
eyes  wide  open,  one  hand  clenched  tight,  and  the 
other  half-closed,  as  if  it  had  just  let  go  its  hold 
on  the  hilt  of  the  sword  that  had  drawn  the  fatal 
flash,  Sinclair  lay  lifeless  on  the  grass,  a  dark  line 
across  his  weather-beaten  face. 
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For  one  long  minute  Hill  stood  stunned  and 
horror-struck,  while  the  thunder  roared  about  him, 
and  the  white  tongues  of  the  lightning  flickered 
incessantly  above  the  tops  of  the  forest. 

His  eye  fell  on  the  stump  of  the  flag-pole. 
What  name  was  that,  cut  on  it  in  rude  letters  ? 
Picton  Hill  ?  Why,  that  was  the  name  of  the 
hill  by  the  river,  between  Torcombe  and  Drake 
Haven,  ten  miles  below  the  Meeting  of  the 
Waters.  Who  in  the  world  had  cut  it  there? 
Not  he,  surely — not  he,  Philip  Haythorn  ? 

Philip  Haythorn?  Yes,  he  assured  himself, 
he  was  Philip  Haythorn.  But  where  was  he  ? 
What  was  he  doing  here,  on  this  hill-top  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest  ?  What  had  happened  ? 
What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

He  sank  upon  the  grass  overwhelmed,  while 
the  storm  went  flashing  and  rumbling  away  to 
the  eastward,  and  a  deluge  of  tropic  rain  beat 
down  upon  him  unregarded. 

By  slow  degrees  he  began  to  realize  what  it  did 
mean  ;  that  the  shock  of  Sinclair's  sudden  death 
while  he  himself  had  escaped  unscathed,  had 
given  him  back  his  memory.  Visions  from  the 
past,  from  the  long-veiled  and  distant  past,  came 
crowding  on  his  reeling  brain  ;  first  and  foremost, 
and  with  every  detail  clear  and  vivid,  of  that  last, 
blissful,  intoxicating  day  so  many  years  before  ; 
the  river,  the  scene  in  the  grotto  with  Norah,  his 
Norah,  his  pearl  and  princess  ;  the  happy  hours 
at  the  Barrows,  the  parting  on  the  bridge  above 
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the  Cobbler's  Pool ;  Norah's  last  words,  "  I 
would  wait  for  Philip  if  it  was  fifty  years."  And 
then  the  Farm- of-thc-Four- Winds,  and  the  boat. 
He  recalled  the  very  words  that  he  was  humming 
to  himself  when  that  fellow —  And  then  that 
morning  when  he  woke  up  in  the  little  cabin  upon 
the  Good  Intent.  Sinclair's  cabin  it  was — Sinclair 
who  was  lying  there  on  the  grass,  his  sightless 
eyes  staring  at  the  heavens,  his  hand  half-closed, 
as  when  the  sword  had  been  wrested  from  his 
grasp. 

And  Mick  had  waited  on  him.  How  kind  and 
considerate  and  attentive  the  good-natured  little 
Irishman  had  been  !  And  he  was  dead,  lying 
under  the  trees  in  the  buccaneers'  burial-ground. 
Poor  Mick ! 

And  now  Sinclair  was  dead  too.  And  there 
was  none  to  tell  the  grey-eyed  lassie  at  Kilbar, 
the  lass  "  with  a  face  of  sunshine  and  a  heart  of 
gold." 

And  it  was  twelve  long  years  since  that 
cowardly  blow  had  cut  him  off  from  Norah,  from 
his  princess  and  from  his  father,  the  gentle, 
tender-hearted  lonely  old  soldier  !  Was  he  living 
still  ?  And  Norah  ?  She  must  long  ago  have 
given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  him  again  No  doubt 
she  counted  him  as  dead. 

Was  she  married  ? 

He  looked  at  her  ring,  the  Rajpoot's  ring, 
with  its  golden  lions  and  its  graven 
sapphire. 
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Perish  the  thought ! 

"  More  true  her  heart  to  mine,  than  to  the  pole 
Compass  could  ever  be  !  " 

He  picked  up  the  Shakespeare  from  the  grass, 
and  turned  over  the  soaked  leaves  to  the  title- 
page  : 

"  VALENTINE  MACARTHY, 

From  his  brother  CONRAD, 
January  1853." 

Valentine  Macarthy  ?  That  was  Norah's  uncle. 
And  those  two  awful  figures,  the  two  skeletons 
they  had  found  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the 
verandah  at  the  bungalow,  had  been  Valentine 
Macarthy  and  his  wife — as,  indeed,  the  castaways 
had  long  ago  conjectured.  How  in  the  world 
had  Valentine  Macarthy  and  his  wife  come  there  ? 
And  the  letter  that  Norah  had  read  to  him,  on 
that  last  evening  at  the  Barrows,  had  spoken  of  a 
girl,  Conrad  Macarthy 's  little  daughter.  Norah 
her  name  was,  too.  Where  was  she  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  that  girl  on  the  shore — that  radiant  vision 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  tide,  the  crisp  wave- 
lets rippling  round  her  white  feet,  was  she  ?  Of 
course  it  was.  Why,  that  mark  on  her  shoulder, 
the  winged  horse,  was  the  Macarthy  mark. 
Where  was  the  girl  now  ?  She  was  not  alone  ; 
he  had  heard  a  woman's  voice  calling  to  her. 
He  must  find  them,  Caliban  or  no  Caliban. 

He  started  to  his  feet  and  ran  down  to  the 
house.  He  searched  in  every  corner  for  some 
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faint  clue  to  the  story  of  Valentine  Macarthy  and 
his  beautiful  Kathleen,  who  seemed  so  much 
more  real  to  him  now.  But  his  friends,  and  he 
had  searched  too  often  and  too  well.  Nothing 
remained  but  the  telescope,  the  tattered  green 
tunic,  the  bag  of  precious  stones  and  the  volume 
of  Keats. 

He  poured  the  contents  of  the  little  canvas 
bag  out  upon  the  table.  He  remembered  them 
well.  There  were  the  two  strings  of  great 
pearls,  the  flaming  rubies — one  of  them  fashioned 
in  the  shape  of  a  heart — the  magnificent  sapphires, 
the  emeralds,  the  diamonds ;  a  king's  ransom  ! 
But  there  was  nothing  there  to  shed  the  faintest 
light  upon  the  past.  But  he  knew  now  whose 
property  they  were.  Since  Valentine  Macarthy 
was  dead,  they  belonged  to  his  brother  Dennis, 
at  the  Barrows.  Was  he  alive  still  ?  Well,  if 
not,  they  would  belong  to  Norah,  and  to  that 
girl  he  had  seen  on  the  beach  that  morning. 

He  found  the  Keats. 

There,  on  the  fly-leaf,  was  the  inscription  : 

"To 

UNCLE  VALENTINE, 

From  NORAH,  April  1854." 

That  was  his  own  Norah.  More  than  that, 
this  was  her  very  handwriting.  He  raised  the 
book  to  his  lips  and  kissed  the  faded  signature. 

An  hour  or  more  he  sat  in  the  bungalow,  pick- 
ing up  broken  threads.  All  was  clear  now.  Then 
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he  roused  himself.  He  had  left  Sinclair's  body 
lying  on  the  top  of  the  Beacon. 

Slowly  he  climbed  the  familiar  steep.  The 
sky  had  cleared.  Under  a  blazing  sun  the  whole 
island  flashed  and  sparkled  like  a  great  green 
jewel.  And  far  down  in  the  east  the  last  relics 
of  the  storm  were  dark  upon  the  turquoise  sea. 

Very  tenderly  Haythorn  lifted  the  body  of  his 
friend,  and  with  painful  labour  bore  it  down  the 
hill.  It  was  a  long  way  to  the  graveyard.  He 
could  not  carry  his  sorrowful  burden  so  far. 
But  near  the  foot  of  the  slope,  not  far  from  the 
edge  of  the  clearing,  there  was  a  group  of  trees 
under  whose  shadow  he  and  Sinclair  had  spent 
many  a  quiet  hour.  He  would  dig  the  grave 
there,  in  the  sand,  among  the  convolvulus 
blooms.  And  he  would  dig  it  with  the  sword — 
Valentine  Macarthy's  sword.  It  was  the  last 
thing  that  Sinclair's  hand  had  touched. 

For  the  third  time  that  day  Haythorn  made 
his  way  up  the  steep  ascent  and  approached  the 
spot,  just  over  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  where  the 
weapon  had  fallen  when  it  had  been  hurled  from 
Sinclair's  grasp. 

'The  sword  was  gone  ! 

In  great  astonishment  Haythorn  searched  the 
whole  slope.  The  scabbard  was  there,  under  the 
ruins  of  the  palm-leaf  shelter.  But  the  sword 
itself  had  vanished.  Astonishment  gave  place  to 
dismay.  If  the  sword  was  gone,  some  hand  must 
have  moved  it.  Caliban  was  on  the  island  still ! 
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Picking  up  the  jewelled  scabbard,  he  hurried 
down  the  slope,  and  across  the  clearing  to  the 
house,  to  fetch  one  of  the  long,  heavy  knives. 
Hastily  scooping  a  hollow  in  the  sandy  soil,  he 
gently  laid  in  it  his  comrade's  body  and  covered 
the  dead  face  with  palm  leaves.  Then  shovelling 
back  the  sand,  and  strewing  leaves  over  the  spot, 
he  ran  back  to  the  house,  closed  doors  and 
windows,  and  barred  himself  in. 

Caliban  on  the  island  still  ?  How  had  he  made 
his  way  to  the  Beacon  through  that  impenetrable 
forest?  Hay  thorn  and  the  others  had  never 
been  able  to  find  it,  but  there  must  be  some  path 
from  the  north.  Caliban  had  no  doubt  come  up 
that  way  on  the  night  of  Mick's  murder. 

For  whole  days  after  Sinclair's  death  Haythorn 
hardly  ventured  to  the  shore  to  fish,  or  to  the 
pool  for  water.  He  lay  awake  whole  nights 
listening  for  the  sound  of  footsteps.  The  cries  of 
birds  were  the  signals  of  his  enemies.  The 
familiar  twitter  of  the  brilliant  little  lizards  that 
chased  each  other  up  and  down  the  walls  of  his 
lonely  dwelling  were  scraps  of  savage  speech. 
The  glint  of  moonlight  on  the  smooth  stems  of 
palm  trees  was  the  flash  of  steel.  The  shadows 
of  swaying  branches  were  the  shapes  of  moving 
men. 

And  yet,  through  all  his  boding  fears,  amid  his 
grief  and  anxiety  at  the  thought  of  Norah,  of  his 
wasted  years  and  his  vanished  happiness,  there 
was  some  comfort  in  the  remembrance  of  the  old 
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days.  And  when  at  length  he  began  to  gain 
courage  again,  and  to  go  about  his  solitary  occu- 
pations, he  found  some  consolation  in  singing 
over  and  over  the  songs  that  his  lost  love  had 
sung  to  him. 

Yet  there  were  dark  hours.  Instead  of  the 
old  questions  that  had  vexed  his  soul  so  long  : 
"  Who  was  he  ?  Where  was  he  ?  What  had  hap- 
pened ?"  there  were  others  no  less  disquieting  : 
"  Where  was  Norah  ?  Was  she  alive  still?  Had 
she  waited  for  him  all  these  years?  " 


CHAPTER  XVII 

WHAT    THE    SCARECROW    SAID 

DARK  clouds  had  long  since  gathered  round  Tor- 
combe  and  the  Barrows.  The  Orion  came  back 
from  Valparaiso  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  Sound. 
And  the  next  morning  her  captain  came  up  to 
Torcombe  with  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
although  Philip  Haythorn's  cabin  had  been  re- 
served a  month  in  advance,  and  although  his 
baggage  had  all  been  stowed  the  day  before  the 
vessel  sailed,  he  himself  had  never  come  on  board 
at  all,  and  that  the  Orion  had  gone  without  him. 
In  the  bustle  of  departure  his  absence  was  not 
noticed.  No  one  at  Drake  Haven  had  had  the 
least  suspicion  that  a  passenger  was  missing,  and 
no  one,  either  on  shore  or  on  the  ship,  could  offer 
any  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

Sir  Victor  sent  the  captain  to  the  Barrows,  and 
there  that  officer  repeated  to  the  dismayed  house- 
hold the  news  that  had  already  brought  such  grief 
to  Torcombe. 

He  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  simple  state- 
ment. There  were  many  questions,  but  there 
was  only  one  answer.  The  captain  could  only  say 
that  Philip  had  not  sailed  in  the  Orion.  He 
knew  nothing  more,  he  could  suggest  nothing 
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more.  And  at  length,  having  pressing  duties  on 
board  his  ship,  he  took  his  leave,  promising  to 
return  Philip's  baggage  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

His  two  hearers  sat  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 
Fate  had,  in  the  past,  dealt  so  hardly  with  Dennis 
Macarthy  that  the  shock,  grievous  as  it  was,  had 
less  effect  since  it  fell  upon  a  spirit  already 
crushed  and  broken.  But  to  the  girl  the  blow 
was  overwhelming.  The  clutch  of  a  panic  fear 
had  laid  hold  of  her  very  soul.  Like  one  in  a 
dream,  she  rose,  and  slowly  climbed  the  stairway 
to  her  room.  Six  months  ago  her  lover  had  left 
her,  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  hope,  and  of  the 
happiness  of  love  returned.  And  he  had  disap- 
peared ;  utterly  disappeared  and  left  no  trace. 
It  was  all  so  inexplicable,  so  perfectly  hopeless.  If 
an  accident  had  befallen  him  on  his  way  down  the 
river  that  night,  had  even  the  worst  happened, 
surely  .  .  .  something  .  .  .  would  have  been 
found. 

Norah  sat  long  at  her  lattice.  It  was  April. 
The  grip  of  a  long  and  bitter  winter  was  slowly 
loosening  from  the  sober-tinted  moorland.  A 
tinge  of  green  was  showing  among  the  thickets 
by  the  river.  Among  the  grey  ash  boughs  the 
chiff-chaff  was  calling.  From  his  perch  on  the 
great  boulder  below  the  foot-bridge  came  up  the 
song  of  a  dipper.  It  was  Philip  who  had  taught 
her  both.  It  was  from  Philip,  too,  that  she  had 
learnt  to  recognize  the  voice  of  the  raven  drifting 
over,  far  up  against  the  pallid  blue.  Alas!  it 
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was  a  voice  more  in  keeping  with  her  mood  and 
with  the  current  of  circumstance  than  the  dipper's 
happy  song,  or  the  breezy  call  of  the  light-hearted 
little  chiff-chaff. 

In  the  afternoon  she  went  down  to  Torcombe. 
Sir  Victor  received  her  with  a  grey  face,  and  with 
a  sad  attempt  at  a  smile.  He  was  stunned,  help- 
less, unable  to  conjecture  anything.  Nor  had 
Norah  any  sort  of  explanation  to  suggest. 
Sympathy  indeed  she  could  give  ;  and  although 
her  heart  was  as  heavy  as  Sir  Victor's  own,  and 
although  her  share  of  the  burden  was  little  less 
than  his,  she  did  her  best  to  cheer  the  stricken 
old  man,  and  the  very  effort  brought  her  comfort. 
But  she,  no  more  than  he,  could  imagine  any 
possible  reason  for  so  sudden  and  complete  a 
disappearance. 

She  told  Sir  Victor  about  her  visit  to  the 
Farm-of-the-Four-Winds,  and  how  she  had  heard 
that  Major  Dominic  had  been  at  the  boat-house 
at  the  time  that  Philip  was  supposed  to  have  left. 
She  told  him  about  the  green  scarab  that  Giles 
Featherstone's  daughter  had  picked  up  on  the 
shingle,  about  her  call  with  her  father  at  the 
Druid's  Bridge,  and  how  they  were  told  that  the 
major  hadgone  away,no  one  seemed  to  knowwhere. 

"  But  although  I  could  not  help  feeling  a 
little  uneasy,"  she  concluded,  "  still,  I  reflected 
that  we  had  had  that  telegram  from  the  shipping- 
agents,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  Philip  had 
sailed  all  right." 
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"  Yes,"    said     Sir    Victor ;    ct  I     heard    that 
Dominic  had  gone  away.     Where,  I  wonder. 

c<  The  auctioneers  must  have  sent  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  to  him,"  he  went  on  presently. 
<f  We  must  get  hold  of  Dominic,  and  see  what 
he  has  got  to  say  about  it.  I  sent  down  to 
Picton  Station  this  morning,  but  it  turns  out 
that  a  new  stationmaster  had  been  installed  a 
day  or  two  before  this  happened,  and  he  had 
never  seen  Philip,  and  could  not  tell  whether  he 
had  travelled  by  the  train  or  not.  I  think  I 
shall  send  for  a  detective.  My  old  friend, 
Poynder,  is  at  Scotland  Yard,  and  he'll  let  me 
have  a  good  man.  I  feel  quite  helpless,"  added 
the  old  soldier,  sadly.  "  I'm  lost  in  a  fog.  I 
don't  know  which  way  to  look.  And  I'm  afraid 
that  the  best  of  detectives  would  find  it  very 
hard  now  to  find  a  clue,  after  all  these  months." 

But  Sir  Victor  never  engaged  a  detective  ; 
never  even  wrote  to  Scotland  Yard. 

It  was  the  next  afternoon  that  Dennis  Macarthy 
and  his  daughter  again  rode  up  to  Young's  farm 
in  the  Streamers'  Hollow,  to  look  at  some  terriers 
that  one  of  the  men  had  been  training.  As  they 
passed  the  Six  Acres,  a  large  arable  field  some 
distance  from  the  house,  they  noticed  a  scare- 
crow standing  among  the  mangolds,  the  grey- 
coated  effigy  of  a  man  holding  a  levelled  stick  by 
way  of  a  gun. 

"  A  scarecrow  in  the  Six  Acres,  did  you  say, 
sir  ?  "  returned  Young,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of 
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Macarthy's,  after  the  dogs  had  been  inspected 
and  approved.  "  No,  sir ;  I've  never  put  up  a 
scarecrow  in  that  ground.  Nothing  ever 
touches  mangolds  without  'tis  rooks,  and  it's 
the  rarest  thing  to  see  rooks  in  this  part  of  the 
moor." 

"  Well,  we'll  look  again,  as  we  pass,"  said 
Macarthy.  "  We'll  go  back  by  the  Abbot's  Way. 
It  won't  be  much  farther  round. 

'  Norah  !"  said  her  father  in  a  low  voice,  as, 
a  few  minutes  later,  they  drew  near  the  gate  of 
the  Six  Acres.  "  Don't  say  anything,  and  don't 
look  round  ;  but  that  scarecrow  is  a  man.  He 
has  grounded  arms.  If  you'll  hold  Van  Tromp 
a  minute  I'll  get  a  bit  nearer  to  him." 

Macarthy  dismounted  at  the  gate,  and  walked 
slowly  and  stealthily  across  the  field.  But  he 
was  still  fifty  yards  away  when  he  struck  his  foot 
against  a  stone. 

The  scarecrow  slowly  turned  its  head  / 

Then,  catching  sight  of  the  approaching  figure, 
it  dropped  the  stick  and  ran  for  the  Druid's 
Wood,  scrambling  through  the  hedge,  and 
disappearing  among  the  underwood. 

"Yes,"  said  Macarthy,  when  he  got  back  to 
the  gate.  "It's  just  as  I  thought.  It's  a 
runaway  convict.  I  could  see  the  broad  arrows 
quite  plainly.  We  must  go  back  and  warn 
Young,  and  then  we'll  ride  down  to  the  village 
and  tell  Kemp." 

It  appeared,  however,  that  Kemp,  the  sergeant 
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in  charge  of  the  little  station  where  the  shield 
and  crown  announced  the  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants,  had  already  received  warning  that 
a  convict  had  escaped.  But  as  it  had  been 
reported  that  the  man  had  been  seen  in  the 
direction  of  Picton,  no  search  had  been  made  in 
the  higher  part  of  the  moor. 

During  the  week  that  followed  an  armed 
party  patrolled  the  district  in  all  directions ;  and 
both  in  the  Druid's  Wood  and  in  the  old  mine- 
buildings  the  searchers  discovered  traces,  as  they 
thought,  of  the  missing  man.  And  although 
the  fugitive  himself  managed  to  evade  his 
pursuers,  proofs  of  his  presence  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  were  only  too  apparent. 
Eggs  and  chickens  disappeared  from  hen-roosts, 
cows  were  milked  by  unauthorized  hands,  and 
even  larders  were  cleared  of  their  contents.  But 
the  thief  was  evidently  a  man  who  knew  the 
country  ;  and  who,  moreover,  contrived  to  carry 
off  his  booty  without  disturbing  anybody.  One 
of  General  Langdale's  gamekeepers  was  seized 
on  his  rounds,  one  very  dark  night,  disarmed, 
stripped  of  his  clothes  and  compelled  to  put  on 
the  convict  dress  of  his  assailant,  and  was  then 
tied  to  a  gate  and  left  there.  And  there  the 
driver  of  the  mail-cart  found  him  next  morning, 
stiff  with  cold. 

At  length  Torcombe  itself  was  broken  into. 
By  means  of  a  long  ladder,  which  had  been  care- 
lessly left  out  by  a  gardener,  the  convict  climbed 
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up  into  the  North  Gallery   and  carried  off  the 
precious  moonstone  belt  itself. 

It  was  the  last  achievement  of  the  light- 
fingered  runaway.  The  very  next  morning  he 
ran  into  the  arms  of  an  ambush  that  had  been  set 
for  him  in  the  lane  at  the  back  of  the  Druid's 
Bridge,  with  one  of  the  new  owner's  prize 
Minorcas  in  the  rabbit-pocket  of  his  stolen  coat. 

There  was  no  policeman  in  the  party,  and  the 
scarecrow's  captors  —  the  most  prominent  of 
whom,  General  Langdale's  humiliated  gamekeeper, 
was  at  first  inclined  to  be  rough  with  his  victim, 
but  relented  at  the  sight  of  the  poor  wretch's 
miserable  condition  —  marched  him  first  to  the 
Barrows. 

Macarthy  came  out  on  the  terrace,  and  stared 
in  astonishment. 

"Why,  Rogers!"  he  exclaimed.  "Is  that 
you?"  ' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  mechanically  ; 
"yes,  it's  me." 

"  And  what  in  the  world  brought  you  to  this?" 
went  on  Macarthy,  after  a  pause. 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  the  other,  indifferently, 
"like  as  not  you  wouldn't  believe  me,  if  I  told 
you.  I  suppose  that  everyone  who  gets  into 
trouble  says  it's  not  his  own  fault." 

"You  did  a  cruel  thing  in  taking  that  belt 
from  Torcombe,"  said  Macarthy,  gravely.  "  You 
might  have  left  Sir  Victor's  house  alone  when  he 
is  in  such  trouble  already." 
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"  I  didn't  know,"  muttered  Rogers,  uneasily. 

"  Ah,  I  suppose  you  were  not  likely  to  hear  of 
it.  But  his  son,  Mr  Philip,  has  disappeared  ; 
and  we  are  beginning  to  think  there  was  foul 
play.  It  is  six  months,  now,  since  he  left  this 
house,  one  Friday  night,  on  his  way  down  to 
Drake  Haven.  He  was  to  have  sailed  the  next 
day  for  South  America.  He  has  been  traced  as 
far  as  the  Farm-of-the-Four- Winds,  but  beyond 
that  we  know  nothing." 

"  Friday  night,  six  months  ago,  did  you  say, 
sir,"  pondered  Rogers.  Then,  after  a  pause : 
"If  you'll  take  me  down  to  Torcombe  I  don't 
know  but  what  I  could  say  something." 

To  Torcombe  the  party  went ;  Rogers  and  his 
guards  ahead,  with  Conolly  in  support,  though  it 
was  clear  that  the  prisoner  had  no  thought  now 
of  trying  to  escape,  and  that  he  really  wished 
to  be  confronted  with  Sir  Victor  Haythorn. 
Macarthy  and  his  daughter  followed  a  little  later 
in  the  carriage. 

The  two  parts  of  the  procession  reached 
Torcombe  together.  Rogers  was  led  into  Sir 
Victor's  library,  where  Macarthy  at  once  handed 
to  its  owner  the  recovered  moonstone  belt,  which 
had  been  found  in  the  scarecrow's  pocket. 

"  Here's  the  belt,  Sir  Victor,"  said  he,  holding 
out  the  treasured  trophy  :  "  but  I  think  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  taken  it." 

Sir  Victor's  eyes  brightened  as  he  once  more 
held  his  beloved  moonstones  safely  in  his  hand  ; 
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but  he  only  looked  at  them  for  a  moment.  His 
gaze  rested  not  on  the  belt  but  on  the  man. 

"  Why,  God  bless  my  soul !  "  he  exclaimed  at 
length,  "  you  are  Chapman !  You  are  the  man 
that  was  flogged  after  Chillianwalla  for  taking 
this  belt  before  !  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  returned  the  culprit,  quietly. 
"Yes,  I'm  Chapman,  sure  enough.  And  it's 
quite  true  that  I  was  flogged  after  Chillianwalla 
because  it  was  said  that  I  had  taken  the  belt. 
But  I  never  had.  I  know  who  did  take  it, 
though.  There's  two  things  I  want  to  tell  you 
about,  Sir  Victor,  and  they  are  both  to  do  with 
the  same  man. 

"  Mr  Macarthy  tells  me  that  your  son,  Mr 
Philip,  has  disappeared.  He  says  that  he  was  seen 
at  the  Featherstones  one  Friday  night  last  autumn, 
that  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  since,  and  that 
it  is  thought  that  there  must  have  been  foul  play. 

"Sir  Victor,"  went  on  Rogers,  quietly  but 
earnestly,  "  there  was  foul  play.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  happened.  But  my  master,  the  major,  he 
came  home  very  late  one  Friday  night  last  autumn, 
with  a  bruise  on  his  face,  his  coat  torn  and  his 
watch-chain  broken.  And  a  curious  little  green 
stone  like  a  beetle,  that  he  used  to  wear  on  the 
chain,  was  gone.  He  looked,  for  all  the  world, 
as  if  he  had  been  having  a  fight." 

At  this  point  Norah  rose  unsteadily,  and  laid 
on  the  table  the  green  scarab  that  Mary  Feather- 
stone  had  found  on  the  shingle. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Rogers,  stooping  over  it.  "Yes, 
that's  the  stone.  I  says  to  my  master,  I  says, 
'  Beg  pardon,'  I  says,  f  but  your  watch-chain's 
broke.'  He  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  turned 
and  swore  at  me,  and  then  he  went  upstairs  as  if 
he  was  going  to  bed.  But  he  didn't  go  to  bed  ; 
for  I  heard  him  moving  about  pretty  well  all 
night.  Packing,  he  was.  And  in  the  morning 
he  says  to  me,  '  Rogers,'  he  says, '  I'm  going  away. 
You  pack  up  and  come  along,'  he  says. 

"  We  went  to  Liverpool ;  and  after  being  there 
a  week  he  went  to  America  and  left  me  behind. 
And  it's  my  belief  that  there  had  been  foul  play  ; 
that  Major  Dominic  went  off  like  that  because 
there  had  been  foul  play.  And  I  believe  that  if 
any  harm  has  come  to  young  Mr  Philip  it  was 
the  major's  doing. 

"  That's  one  of  the  things  I've  got  to  say,"  he 
went  on  ;  "  and  perhaps  you  would  think  more  of 
it  if  you'd  known  my  master  as  well  as  I  have. 

"And  now  about  this  here  belt,"  continued 
Rogers,  who  by  this  time  was  like  a  man  trans- 
formed. No  longer  apathetic  and  taciturn,  as  he 
had  always  been  in  the  presence  of  Norah  and 
her  father,  he  was  altogether  carried  out  of  him- 
self with  the  message  that  he  had  evidently 
determined  to  deliver.  Fourteen  years  he  had 
suffered,  suffered  silently,  uncomplainingly,  under 
a  cruel  injury  which  he  had  neither  forgiven  nor 
forgotten. 

''Do  you  remember,  Sir  Victor,"  he  went  on, 
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"  a  hand-to-hand  fight  at  Sobraon  between  a  Sikh 
sowar  and  one  of  your  troopers  who  got  hurt, 
and  might  have  been  killed  if  Captain  Dominic, 
as  he  was  then,  had  not  ridden  up  at  the  moment 
and  run  the  Sikh  through  ?  " 

"Yes,"  assented  Sir  Victor,  "  I  heard  of  it." 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  Rogers,  "that  trooper 
was  me.  Trooper  Chapman,  my  name  was.  I 
was  the  captain's  servant.  Very  hard  on  me  he 
always  was.  And  after  Sobraon  he  says  to  me, 
'  Now  mind  you  never  grumble  again,  Chapman. 
I've  paid  for  everything,  now  and  always,'  he  says. 
And  after  that,  he  knocked  me  about  worse  than 
ever.  I  never  grumbled,  I  never  answered  him 
back.  But  I  thought  to  myself,  'A  time  may 
come  when  it'll  be  my  turn.' 

"  And  it's  my  turn  now,"  he  added,  in  a  de- 
termined voice 

"  Three  years  after  that,  Sir  Victor,  when  the 
fighting  at  Chillianwalla  was  over,  the  captain 
was  riding  back  across  the  field,  with  me  after 
him — the  smoke  so  thick  that  we  might  have 
been  the  only  two  left  alive,  for  all  a  man  could 
see — when  we  came  on  Corporal  Brayler  lying 
dead,  with  his  jacket  open,  and  something  glittering 
inside.  The  captain  dismounted  and  put  his  hand 
in,  and  pulled  out  that  belt  and  a  great  green  stone. 

"  *  Poor  Brayler's  got  some  good  loot,'  says  he. 
'  Here,  Chapman/  he  says,  *  take  these  to  my 
tent,  and  stow  them  away  somewhere.  Put  them 
inside  your  jacket,'  he  says. 
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"  I  put  the  things  inside  my  jacket,"  continued 
Rogers,  "  but  there  was  no  chance  of  hiding  them 
in  the  captain's  tent,  for  they  had  carried  a 
wounded  officer  in  there,  and  it  was  full  of  men. 

"  As  you  know,  Sir  Victor,  you  had  ordered 
the  corporal  to  carry  the  belt  and  things  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief ;  and  when  he  was  found 
lying  dead  and  the  loot  gone,  there  was  a  great 
to-do  to  know  what  had  become  of  them.  And  I 
was  caught.  The  general  was  furious,  and  he 
ordered  me  three  hundred  lashes.  But  you 
begged  me  off,  Sir  Victor,  and  it  was  reduced  to 
fifty.  You  may  ask  why  I  didn't  tell  the  Chief 
what  had  really  happened.  Well,  the  captain 
had  saved  my  life  at  Sobraon  ;  and  then  it  would 
have  been  ruin  to  him  if  the  truth  had  come  out. 
So  I  took  thejfifty  lashes,  and  I  stuck  to  the  captain. 

"Things  was  different  after  that.  He  never 
knocked  me  about  again  ;  never  even  called  me 
names  again.  He  never  said  a  word  to  me  about 
what  had  happened,  but  he  never  ill-used  me  any 
more.  Then  he  got  his  step,  and  he  left  the 
Army  and  came  here,  and  I  came  with  him.  And 
we  agreed  that  I  should  be  called  Rogers.  There 
was  no  one  here  that  knew  anything  about  me, 
except  you,  Sir  Victor ;  and  I've  always  been 
careful  to  keep  out  of  your  way." 

There  was  a  pause.  Sir  Victor  was  sitting  in 
his  great  arm-chair,  bolt  upright,  staring  at 
Rogers,  and  idly  fingering  the  glistening  moon- 
stones. Macarthy  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
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fire,  listening,  but  impassive  as  ever.  Norah  sat 
leaning  a  little  forward,  her  face  white,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  Rogers. 

He  went  on  again  : 

"But  I  hadn't  heard  the  last  of  the  belt.  I 
went  to  Liverpool  with  the  major,  as  I  told  you, 
and  there  I  lost  him.  It  maybe  that  he  lost  me ; 
that  he  wanted  to  cut  loose  from  everybody  that 
knew  him.  Anyhow,  I  got  separated  from  him 
and  lost  sight  of  him  ;  but  I  know  he  went  to 
America. 

"  I  could  get  nothing  to  do,  and  I  was  starving. 
Then  one  day  there  was  a  street  row,  and  stones 
were  flying  about,  and  a  shop-window  got  broken 
and  a  lot  of  things  were  stolen.  A  gold  watch 
dropped  at  my  feet.  I  picked  it  up,  and  was 
just  standing  there  with  it  in  my  hand,  looking 
at  it,  when  I  was  collared  by  a  policeman.  It 
was  no  good  saying  anything,  and  I  was  hauled 
off  before  the  Mayor.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
the  Mayor  was  an  Army  man,  who  had  commanded 
a  battery  at  Chillianwalla,  and  he  knew  me  in  a 
moment.  He  remembered  all  about  the  belt. 
He  wouldn't  listen  to  a  word  I  said.  The  police 
swore  that  I  had  been  one  of  the  ringleaders  ot 
the  mob,  and  that  it  was  actually  I  who  had 
smashed  the  window.  I  was  sent  for  trial,  and  I 
got  ten  years.  I  was  sent  down  here  to  the 
moor  a  matter  of  three  months  ago.  But  I  got 
away.  I  knew  the  country,  and  I  kept  away. 

"And  then  I  began  to  steal.     It  was  no  use 
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trying  to  get  right  away  while  I  was  still  wearing 
my  convict's  clothes ;  and  that's  why  I  made  the 
keeper  give  me  these,"  he  added,  half  turning 
to  the  burly  figure  at  his  side,  who,  one  felt, 
would  never  have  given  in  if  he  had  not  been 
taken  in  the  dark. 

"And  then  a  mad  idea  took  me,"  continued 
Rogers,  "  that  I  would  have  the  belt  that  had 
ruined  my  life.  I  knew  I  could  never  sell  it ; 
but  I  thought  I  would  keep  it  and  hide  it ;  and 
that  if  ever  I  got  away  from  here  I  could  look 
at  it  now  and  then,  and  think  that,  after  all,  I  had 
got  something  to  set  against  those  miserable  years. 

"If  I'd  only  known  about  Mr  Philip,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Sir  Victor,  t(  I  never  would 
have  touched  it ;  indeed  I  never  would. 

"You'll  think  this  is  a  strange  tale,  I  don't 
doubt,"  he  went  on  ;  "  you  gentlemen  and  Miss 
Macarthy.  It  is  generous  of  you  not  to  laugh 
at  it.  But  I  can't  hope  that  you'll  believe  it. 
But  I  swear  to  you,"  he  continued  earnestly, 
"that  it's  as  true  as  gospel.  I  can't  prove  it. 
I've  got  no  witnesses.  I'm  a  broken  man,  with 
no  living  soul  to  say  a  word  for  me.  But  I  swear 
to  you  that  what  I've  told  you  is  as  true  as  the 
very  gospel  itself." 

And  then,  leaning  his  head  on  Conolly's 
shoulder,  he  broke  into  bitter  sobs,  while  the 
slow  tears  trickled  down  his  furrowed  face.  A 
pathetic  figure,  with  his  bound  arms,  his  ill-fitting 
clothes,  his  utterly  forlorn  and  hopeless  air. 
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"  Oh,  father !  "  exclaimed  Norah,  "  do  let  them 
untie  his  arms,  and  let  him  sit  down.  He's  worn 
out.  I'm  sure  that  what  he  says  is  true.  And 
even  if  it  wasn't,  it's  cruel  to  keep  him  like  that !  " 

Sir  Victor  made  a  sign  to  Lambert. 

But  Macarthy  cut  the  cord  that  held  the 
prisoner's  arms,  and  the  keeper  brought  a  chair. 
Rogers  sank  into  it  with  a  sigh,  but  too  dejected 
even  to  acknowledge  the  kindness. 

For  a  space  there  was  no  sound  in  the  room, 
save  for  a  deep  sob  that  now  and  then  shook  the 
poor  fellow's  frame. 

When  Sir  Victor  spoke  it  was  in  an  unsteady 
voice. 

"  If  what  you  say  is  true,  Chapman,"  he  began, 
"  and  I  can't  help  feeling  that  there's  the  ring 
of  truth  in  it,  nothing  can  make  up  to  you  for 
what  you  have  gone  through.  I  remember  you 
well.  I  remember  that  the  only  black  mark 
against  your  name  was  about  the  belt.  The  only 
man  who  can  really  clear  all  this  up  is  Major 
Dominic.  If,  as  you  say,  he  has  gone  to  America, 
there's  not  much  hope  of  finding  him. 

"But  about  the  trouble  at  Liverpool,  we  surely 
can  get  some  evidence  there  to  put  things  right. 
I  am  afraid,  though,  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  go  back  to  Countistown  and  give 
yourself  up.  But  I'll  go  with  you  myself;  and 
I'll  clear  this  up  if  it  takes  me  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

"And  as  for  that  infernal  belt,"  said  the  old 
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soldier,  snatching  up  the  trophy  from  the  table, 
"  I'll  give  it  you.  You  shall  have  it  for  your 
own.  I  don't  want  ever  to  see  the  damned  thing 
again.  We  can  never  make  up  to  you  for  all  that 
has  happened,  but  that  compensation  at  least  you 
shall  have." 

Rogers  straightened  himself,  and  rose  to  his 
feet.  But  he  did  not  take  the  proffered  belt. 

"  God  bless  you,  miss ! "  he  began,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  for  your  kindness  to  a  broken  man.  And 
I  thank  you  from  my  soul,  Sir  Victor,  if  the 
thanks  of  such  a  poor  wretch  as  I  am  are  worth 
having,  for  having  believed  my  story.  And  it's 
very  kind  of  you  to  say  that  about  the  belt. 
But  what  could  I  do  with  it?  Even  if  I  get 
free  of  prison  I  shall  never  be  anything  but  a 
labourer  ;  and  those  beautiful  stones  would  be 
a  strange  ornament  for  a  cottage  wall.  I've  no 
pension,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  workhouse 
they'd  only  take  them  from  me." 

"  You  shall  never  go  to  the  workhouse,"  re- 
turned Sir  Victor,  warmly.  "  You  shall  stay 
here  at  Torcombe.  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  have 
another  of  my  old  troopers  about  the  place,  and 
Lambert  is  so  deaf  now  that  I  can  hardly  ever 
make  him  understand  what  I  say.  You  shall 
look  after  the  armoury,  and  keep  the  weapons 
in  order ;  and  you  shall  have  special  charge  of 
the  moonstone  belt. 

"And  whatever  happens,  my  good  fellow," 
continued  the  old  veteran,  rising  painfully  from 
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his  chair,  standing  erect  and  straight  like  the 
gallant  soldier  that  he  was,  and  holding  out  his 
hand,  "remember  that  I  believe  your  story,  and 
that  I'm  going  to  make  it  my  business  now  to 
clear  you  of  your  troubles. 

"As  for  what  has  happened  here  in  the  way 
of — of  eggs  and  chickens,"  he  went  on,  looking 
round  at  the  little  group  of  listeners,  "why,  no 
charge  has  been  made,  and  I'll  settle  all  that 
myself. 

"  Here,  Lambert ! "  he  continued,  in  a  voice 
that  made  the  room  ring  again,  "  take  Chapman 
with  you  and  give  him  a  good  meal,  and  look 
out  a  suit  of  clothes  for  him.  And  say  that  I 
want  the  carriage,  with  the  two  bays,  in  an  hour's 
time.  To  drive  to  Countistown,"  he  added. 

Norah  sprang  forward,  her  beautiful  eyes 
brighter  than  ever  in  her  pale  face. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Rogers ! — I  can't  call  you 
anything  but  Rogers  yet — I  want  to  say  that  Sir 
Victor  Hay  thorn  is  not  the  only  one  who  believes 
your  story.  I  believe  it,  every  word  of  it !  And 
I  am  sure  that  my  father  believes  it,  too,  although 
it  is  harder  for  him  to  say  so,  because  Major 
Dominic  used  to  be  his  friend." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Macarthy,  in  his  slow,  grave 
way.  "Yes,  I  believe  it,  too,  Rogers.  And  I 
am  afraid  from  what  you  said  at  first  that  it  looks 
as  if  we  had  all  suffered  at  Major  Dominic's 
hands  ;  and  we  three  even  more  than  you." 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

A    STRANGER    IN    THE    VILLAGE 

SIR  VICTOR  found  it  more  difficult  to  free  Rogers 
from  the  clutches  of  the  law  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. But  he  was  a  determined  man,  and  he 
did  it.  For  one  thing,  the  forlorn  figure  of  the 
Liverpool  street,  half-starved  and  friendless,  was 
a  very  different  personage  from  the  well-set-up 
old  soldier  with  a  baronet  for  champion.  It 
took  a  long  time,  but  he  did  it.  And  in  the  end 
he  carried  his  man  back  with  him  in  triumph, 
and,  as  he  had  promised,  established  him  at 
Torcombe  as  an  aide  to  Lambert,  with  charge  of 
the  North  Gallery  and  of  the  fateful  moonstone 
belt  in  particular.  He  had  served  a  hard  master 
faithfully  and  well ;  but  the  ties  that  bound  him 
to  Sir  Victor  were  those  of  gratitude  and  devotion, 
while  his  attitude  towards  Norah  Macarthy  was 
one  of  worship  pure  and  simple. 

There  were  weak  points  in  Rogers's  story,  as 
his  deliverer  had  been  assured  in  very  plain  words, 
but  part,  at  least,  of  that  story  was  destined,  in 
time,  to  receive  striking  and  ample  confirmation. 

It  was  late  on  in  the  autumn,  six  years  later, 
when  a  stranger  appeared  in  the  village  ;  a  tall, 
military-looking  man,  with  coal-black  hair,  and 
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bushy  eyebrows,  sharp-featured,  keen-eyed,  with 
a  rather  long,  pointed  beard,  and  with  a  face  so 
much  the  colour  of  mahogany  that  he  was 
promptly  christened  the  red-faced  stranger.  He 
was  lame,  and  always  walked  with  a  stick.  He 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Torcombe  Arms, 
that  famous  haunt  of  anglers,  but  he  himself  was 
evidently  no  fisherman. 

He  received  no  letters,  and  no  one  but  the 
landlord  knew  his  name.  He  was  in  general  a 
man  of  few  words  ;  but  it  soon  became  common 
talk  that  he  seldom  passed  a  man  or  woman  in 
middle  or  later  life  without  a  question  or  two 
about  things  that  had  happened  in  the  village 
within  their  recollection.  He  never  attended 
service,  but  it  was  reported  that  he  had  spent 
some  time  in  searching  the  church-registers, 
especially,  so  the  clerk  declared,  the  registers  of 
burial. 

One  afternoon  as  Macarthy  was  slowly  strolling 
home  after  a  call  at  Torcombe,  he  found  the  red- 
faced  stranger  sitting  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
above  the  Cobbler's  Pool,  smoking  a  long  black 
cigar. 

The  two  men  faced  each  other  in  silence  for  a 
few  moments.  Then  Macarthy,  attracted  by 
something  in  the  other's  eyes,  addressed  him  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.     "  I  hope  I'm 
not  intruding  ;  but  may  I  ask  if  you  are  looking 
for  anybody  or  anything  in  particular  ?     Do  you 
want  to  find  someone  ?  " 
Q 
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"  Well,  yes,"  returned  the  other  slowly,  and 
with  a  strong  American  accent.  "  I  do.  I  dare- 
say it  will  sound  odd  to  you,  stranger,  but  I 
don't  rightly  know  who  it  is  that  I  do  want  to 
find. 

"  I  have  come,"  he  went  on,  "  from  my  home 
in  Virginia,  or  what  was  my  home  before  it  was 
burned  down,  with  a  message  to  some  person 
unknown  in  the  village  of  Torcombe,  England. 
I  am  not  sure  if  the  message  is  to  one  person  or 
two  persons.  I  have  some  reason  to  think  that 
it  concerns  a  man  and  a  woman.  It  is  from  a 
man  called  Dominic." 

"  Dominic  ? "  exclaimed  Macarthy,  with 
unusual  energy.  "The  very  man  we  want  to 
find.  We  want  him  to  come  forward  and  explain 
something  that  happened  in  this  village  some 
years  ago." 

"  Well,  stranger,"  returned  the  other,  "  you 
could  find  him.  No  difficulty  at  all  about  that, 
if  you  will  come  back  with  me  to  my  country. 
But  he  can't  come  forward,  and  he  will  not  do 
much  explaining.  For  he  is  dead,  is  Captain 
Dominic :  as  dead  as  George  Washington,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause.  "And  it's  his  dying 
message  that  I  have  come  all  this  way  to  deliver, 
if  I  can  find  the  right  man  to  deliver  it  to. 
Captain  Dominic  did  not  explain  very  much  to 
me  ;  but  one  of  the  only  two  names  I  am  quite 
sure  about  is  the  name  of  this  highly-sequestered 
little  village  of  yours.  It  has  taken  me  a  long 
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time  to  find  that.  But  now  that  I've  got  the 
right  place  the  only  thing  is  to  find  the  right 
man." 

"Before  you  tell  me  anything  more/'  inter- 
rupted Macarthy,  "  there  are  two  other  people 
living  here  who  will  be  most  particularly  in- 
terested in  hearing  any  news  of  Dominic.  If 
you  will  come  up  to  my  house — it's  just  above 
here — my  daughter  and  I — my  name  is  Macarthy 
— will  drive  you  down  to  Sir  Victor  Haythorn's. 
Sir  Victor  Haythorn's  son  disappeared  the  night 
before  Major  Dominic  went  away  from  here. 
There  is  some  ground  for  the  suspicion  that 
there  was  foul  play,  and  for  thinking  that 
Dominic  may  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  And  as 
my  daughter  Norah  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Sir  Victor's  son,  you  will  see  that  she  and  Sir 
Victor,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  I  myself,  are  likely 
to  be  more  interested  in  anything  you  can  tell  us 
about  Major  Dominic  than  any  one  else  in  the 
place." 

"That's  so,  Mr  Macarthy,"  returned  the  other, 
rising  painfully.  <c  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  your 
offer,  for  I  don't  find  walking  quite  so  easy  as  it 
once  was." 

Norah  Macarthy  was  sitting  on  the  terrace,  at 
the  foot  of  the  old  sundial.  A  beautiful  girl 
still.  There  was  less  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and 
less  sparkle  in  her  clear  brown  eyes.  There  were 
lines  on  her  forehead,  too,  and  there  were  streaks 
of  grey  in  her  hair,  but  she  was  a  beautiful  girl 
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still.  And  yet  not  the  Norah  that  Philip  Hay- 
thorn  knew. 

She  rose  as  the  two  men  slowly  approached 
her  ;  and  the  stranger,  as  he  stood  bare-headed, 
leaning  heavily  on  his  stick,  introduced  himself, 
in  his  slow,  deliberate,  imperturbable  manner. 

"My  name,  young  lady,  is  Gage — Silas  Gage. 
In  my  own  country  I  am  called  Colonel  Gage. 
And  I  come,  as  no  doubt  you  have  already  dis- 
covered, from  America.  I  come,  charged  with  a 
message  from  an  Englishman  called  Dominic. 
Your  father  tells  me  that  himself  and  you  and  a 
gentleman  named  Sir  Victor  Haythorn  must  be 
the  people  to  whom  my  message  should  be 
delivered.  And  if  you  will  allow  me,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  I  will  wait  to  deliver  it  until  I  can  do 
so  to  all  three  of  you  together. 

"  I  have  not  really  much  to  say,"  began  the 
American,  when  at  length  he  confronted  his  little 
audience  in  the  library  at  Torcombc.  "  But  I 
gathered  that  what  little  there  is  is  of  importance, 
and  that  is  what  has  brought  me  to  this  country. 

"  I  told  Miss  Macarthy  that  I  was  known  in 
my  own  country  as  Colonel  Gage.  I  was.  In 
the  war  that  is  just  over  I  commanded  a  regiment 
of  Confederate  cavalry,  and  among  several 
Englishmen  who  joined  us  was  one  called 
Dominic.  He  had  been,  as  he  told  me,  an  officer 
in  the  British  army,  and  he  made  a  very  good 
officer  in  our  army.  I  got  to  know  him  very 
well,  and  I  gradually  learned  that  he  had  some- 
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thing  on  his  mind,  something  that  he  wished  to 
tell  me,  but  of  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  speak. 

"  At  last,  late  one  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
May,  now  two  years  ago,  just  before  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  he  began  to  talk  of  it,  this 
thing  that  troubled  him.  But  the  general-in- 
command  sent  for  me  in  a  hurry,  and  before  I 
saw  Captain  Dominic  again  the  action  had  begun. 
Fighting  went  on  for  several  days,  and  when  it 
was  over  one  of  my  troopers  brought  me  word 
that  a  wounded  officer  was  very  anxious  to  see 
me. 

"  It  was  Captain  Dominic.  He  had  been  hurt 
in  the  very  last  charge — very  badly  hurt  indeed. 
The  surgeon  saw  at  once  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  him.  In  fact  he  was  hardly  able  to  speak, 
and  when  he  did  speak  I  could  hardly  hear  what 
he  said.  But  I  made  out  two  things." 

Here  Colonel  Gage  produced  a  worn  little 
letter  wallet,  and  drew  from  it  a  carefully- folded 
scrap  of  paper. 

"  The  first  thing  was  that  at  Torcombe,  Eng- 
land— that  was  one  of  the  only  two  names  that  I 
was  sure  of,  from  first  to  last — he  had,  under 
circumstances  of  great  provocation,  killed  a  man." 

Norah  uttered  a  low  cry — the  cry  as  of  a  hurt 
creature  in  a  trap.  But  she  controlled  herself 
with  a  great  effort,  and  whispered  to  the  Colonel, 
who  had  stopped  short,  and  was  regarding  her 
anxiously  with  his  kind,  grave  eyes. 

"  Please  go  on  ;  tell  us  all." 
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"  There  was  something,"  the  stranger  continued, 
"about  a  boat.  But  I  could  not  follow  that. 
But  it  was  evident  that  Captain  Dominic  wished 
me  to  find  the  relatives  of  this  man — a  man  and 
a  woman,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out — to  say  that 
he  had  not  known  a  minute's  peace  since  the 
night  it  happened  ;  that  he  implored  them  to 
forgive  him,  and  that  I  was  to  be  sure  and  say 
that  he  had  acted  under  very  great  provocation. 

"  Then  he  fainted  away,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before,  by  giving  him  brandy  and  by  doing  what 
else  he  could,  the  surgeon  roused  him  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  say  anything  more.  By  that  time 
he  was  very  weak  indeed,  and  the  doctor  whis- 
pered to  me  that  the  end  was  very  near.  All  he 
said  was — I  have  got  the  words  written  down 
here — *  Say  it  was  I  who  took  the  belt,  and  not 
Rogers.'  He  said  it  twice  over.  '  Say  it  was 
I  who  took  the  belt,  and  not  Rogers.'  And 
then  he  died." 

The  three  listeners  sat  in  almost  breathless 
silence  while  the  war-worn  soldier  slowly  unfolded 
his  fragmentary  story  ;  Sir  Victor  Haythorn, 
leaning  back  in  his  great  chair,  staring  at  the 
American  under  his  bushy  eyebrows ;  Dennis 
Macarthy  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
Norah,  her  hands  tightly  gripping  the  arms  of 
her  chair,  half-starting  forward,  her  cheeks  white, 
her  eyes  dilated.  And  when  the  stranger  laid  his 
brief  memorandum  on  the  table,  and  sat  silent, 
one  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
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Sir  Victor  rang  the  bell.  Rogers  appeared, 
smart  and  soldierly,  and  stood  at  attention  by 
the  door.  His  master  picked  up  the  colonel's 
scrap  of  paper. 

"Rogers,"  he  began,  "  you  know  that  I  believed 
what  you  said  about  the  moonstone  belt,  from 
the  first  moment  you  told  me,  although  I  had 
had  the  wrong  story  in  my  mind  so  many  years. 
But  this  gentleman  has  come  all  the  way  from 
America  to  bring  us  Major  Dominic's  dying 
messages,  and  one  of  them  is  what  is  written  on 
this  paper  : 

"  *  Say  it  was  I  who  took  the  belt,  and  not 
Rogers.'" 

"If  I  might  ask,"  said  the  colonel,  presently, 
"  what  is  this  belt  which  seems  to  have  been  so 
important?  n 

"Rogers  shall  fetch  it,"  replied  Sir  Victor,  "  and 
while  he  is  away  I'll  tell  you  the  story  of  it." 

"  A  beautiful  thing,  indeed,"  said  the  stranger, 
when,  after  listening  to  Sir  Victor's  account,  the 
trophy  was  placed  in  his  hands.  "•  But  it  is  hard 
to  believe,  in  spite  even  of  what  he  says  himself, 
that  Captain  Dominic  took  it,  and  harder  still 
to  think  that  he  should  be  coward  enough  to  let 
the  blame  rest  on  another  man. 

"  Why,  I've  seen  him,"  continued  the  American, 
solemnly,  "  on  a  bitter  winter's  night,  spread  his 
cloak  over  a  trooper  that  lay  dying  in  the  snow, 
sit  by  him  to  the  end,  chafing  his  hands,  writing 
down  messages  for  him,  and  sparing  no  pains 
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to  ease  the  poor  fellow's  last  moments.  I've 
known  him  give  his  dinner  to  starving  children, 
and  empty  his  pockets  to  relieve  even  niggers 
in  distress. 

"  But  if  it  is  not  taking  too  great  a  liberty," 
the  colonel  went  on,  "  and  if  it  is  not  too  much 
for  a  stranger  and  outsider  to  ask,  and  if  it  would 
not  be  too  painful  to  you  to  speak  of  it,  I  should 
like  to  know  as  much  as  you  feel  that  you  can 
tell  me  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  first 
part  of  Captain  Dominic's  message  ;  who  it  was 
whose  death  lay  so  heavy  on  his  soul. 

"  And  there  is  one  thing  more.  You  may 
have  wondered  why  I  have  been  so  long  in  finding 
you  out,  and  in  delivering  my  message.  After 
Chancellorsville  I  was  still  actively  engaged  in 
the  war,  and,  a  year  later,  I  was  wounded  at  the 
Rapidan,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  I  was  not 
unkindly  treated  ;  but  there  were  many  of  us, 
and  doctors  were  few.  I  had  been  badly  hurt, 
and  for  want  of  proper  attention  I  made  a  bad 
recovery — if  so  disabled  a  man  as  I  am  can  be 
said  to  have  recovered.  I  would  not  have  spoken 
of  this,  but  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  came 
as  soon  as  I  could." 

"  But  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  coming 
at  all,"  returned  Sir  Victor,  warmly.  "What 
you  have  told  us,  little  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
is  of  very  great  importance  to  us.  We  have 
long  been  in  suspense  about  my  son's  disap- 
pearance ;  and  since  there  is  no  better  news, 
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there  is  a  sorrowful  satisfaction  in  knowing  the 
worst. 

u  You  shall  know  all  that  we  can  tell  you,"  the 
speaker  continued.  "  Unhappily  what  we  know 
amounts  to  very  little  indeed.  It  is  now  seven 
years  since  my  son  Philip  left  Mr  Macarthy's 
house  and  walked  down  to  the  farm  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  here  meaning  to  row  across 
and  say  good-bye  to  me,  on  his  way  to  Drake 
Haven,  whence  he  was  to  have  sailed  the  next 
morning  for  South  America.  He  called  at  the 
farm,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  at  the  ferry  ;  and  it  was  found 
afterwards  that  his  boat  had  gone  from  the 
mooring-post.  But  he  did  not  come  here  as 
he  had  meant  to  do  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this 
no  trace  of  him  has  been  discovered.  Some  time 
afterwards  something  came  to  light  which  made 
us  suspect  that  there  had  been  foul  play,  and  to 
connect  Major  Dominic  with  my  son's  disappear- 
ance, although  we  had  no  definite  proof  of  it. 
Your  news,  however,  confirms  our  suspicions 
only  too  well ;  though  it's  very  hard  to 
believe  about  the  great  provocation.  Philip 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  provoke  any- 
body. 

"There  is  still  one  very  remarkable  thing," 
concluded  Sir  Victor,  "and  that  we  shall  never 
clear  up  now.  The  boat  may  have  drifted  down 
the  river  in  the  darkness,  and  have  been  carried 
out  to  sea  and  been  swamped.  But  I  have  never 
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been  able  to  understand  why  my  poor  boy's  body 
was  not  found." 

"  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  it  was  in  the 
boat  ?  "  said  the  colonel.  "  Captain  Dominic 
certainly  said  something  about  a  boat,  although, 
as  I  said,  I  could  make  nothing  of  it.  He  may 
have  been  in  the  boat.  The  boat  may  have  been 
swamped  while  he  was  in  it.  Or  it  may  have 
drifted  ashore  somewhere  along  the  coast,  with 
the  body  of  your  son  in  it.  It  may  have  been 
impossible  to  identify  the  body.  After  a  ship- 
wreck, you  know  .  .  .  perhaps  after  long  drifting 
up  and  down  the  Channel  ...  or  lying  exposed 
upon  the  rocks — " 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  indeed  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  exclaimed  the  colonel  in  the  deepest 
distress.  "  Oh,  what  am  I  saying?  " 

For  Norah  Macarthy,  her  set  face  growing 
still  paler  and  more  drawn  and  agonized,  as  she 
realized  the  dreadful  significance  of  the  speaker's 
concluding  words,  suddenly  gave  a  deep  sigh  : 
and  before  any  of  the  three  men  could  reach  her, 
had  sunk  in  a  dead  faint  upon  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING 

IT  was  the  last  stroke  ;  the  final  extinction  of  the 
hope  that  Norah  had  still  striven,  all  these  dreary 
years,  to  cherish  in  her  heart.  Slowly  and  re- 
luctantly, in  spite  of  brave  and  determined  efforts 
to  believe  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  that  he  was 
only  parted  from  her  for  a  time  by  some  strange 
mischance,  she  had  been  arriving  at  the  sad 
conviction  that  she  should  never  meet  her  lover 
again  on  this  side  the  grave.  And  the  stranger's 
story,  slight  and  fragmentary  although  it  was, 
seemed  to  make  certain  what  before  was  only 
a  suspicion  ;  and  it  put  out  the  last  frail  spark 
of  hope  for  ever. 

Colonel  Gage  stayed  a  fortnight  in  the  village, 
dividing  his  time  between  Torcombe  and  the 
Barrows.  And  when  at  length  he  once  more  set 
his  face  westward,  he  parted  from  the  three 
sorrowing  recipients  of  his  message  not  as  a 
stranger,  but  as  a  friend. 

"  If  ever  you  feel  drawn  to  make  the  little 
journey,"  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  in  turn 
with  all  three,  upon  the  deck  of  the  Maiden  City, 
"  you  must  make  your  way  to  Richmond,  Virginia. 
I  have  still  many  friends,  and  you  will  find  many 
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Americans  to  welcome  you.  But  you  must  come 
south.  In  the  north  there  is,  just  now,  a  good 
deal  of  what  our  side  think  unreasonable  bitter- 
ness against  everything  and  everybody  connected 
with  the  Old  Country  ;  and  I  should  not  advise 
you  to  visit  the  north — yet. 

"  When  I  came  away,"  he  went  on,  "  my  house 
was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  all  that  had  been  in  it 
was  dust  and  ashes.  My  wife  died  five  years 
ago.  Two  of  my  sons  fell  at  my  side  in  the 
Wilderness.  The  other  two  disappeared  some- 
where out  west.  1  am  quite  alone.  I  have  lost 
all  my  slaves  except  the  very  few  who  were  too 
faithful  or  too  old  to  leave  me.  But  Virginia 
will  recover  herself.  I  shall  get  along.  A  very 
little  now  will  serve  my  needs.  And  if  you  will 
come,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  you  as  you  have  welcomed 
me,  bird  of  ill-omen  although  I  have  been." 

As  he  spoke,  slowly  and  deliberately,  as  was 
his  wont,  he  held  the  girl's  hand  in  a  warm  clasp  ; 
and  a  faint  smile  stole  over  her  wan  face. 

"  Thank  you,  Colonel  Gage,"  she  returned. 
"  But  don't  think  of  yourself  in  such  a  light 
as  that.  It.  was,  indeed,  sad  news  that  you 
brought  us,  but  we  were  in  some  degree  prepared 
for  it.  And  I  think  perhaps  that  we  shall  brood 
less  over  our  trouble  now  that  we  know  the 
worst.  And  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart, 
and  Sir  Victor  does  too,  for  doing  what  you 
have  ;  taking  this  long  journey  when  you  were 
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not  at  all  fit  to  travel,  and  spending  so  much 
time  and  trouble  in  finding  us  out." 

But  the  tender  was  waiting.  The  anchor  was 
hove  short.  It  was  time  to  go.  A  last  good-bye, 
and  the  three  companions  in  sorrow  went  over 
the  side  and  back  to  shore,  and  the  Maiden  City 
steamed  slowly  down  the  Sound. 

They  were  very  silent  as  they  drove  home 
from  Picton  Station.  Norah  sat  back  in  her 
corner  with  closed  eyes,  hardly  a  vestige  of  colour 
in  her  sad  face.  Life  was  over  for  her.  She 
had  no  strength  to  bear  up  longer. 

And  yet,  as  she  told  herself,  there  was  her 
father,  worn  by  many  sorrows  ;  there  was  Sir 
Victor,  her  other  father,  who  was  more  cruelly 
smitten  than  even  she  herself,  for  he  was  quite 
alone.  There  was  no  one  to  cheer  his  solitude, 
no  one  to  brighten  his  lonely  hearth. 

She  would  not  give  up.  These  two  were  her 
world  now.  If  Philip  was  gone,  there  was  all 
the  moVe  reason  that  she  should  be  a  comfort 
to  Philip's  father.  And  as  for  her  own  father, 
how  could  she  dream  of  deserting  him  ;  him,  the 
kindest,  gentlest,  most  considerate,  most  sym- 
pathetic and  most  chivalrous  of  fathers  ? 

She  laid  her  tired  head  on  her  father's  shoulder, 
and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  Sir  Victor. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dears,"  she  said,  "  that  I 
have  been  such  a  dead  weight  all  these  days.  I 
don't  know  how  1  can  have  been  so  selfish  and 
so  thoughtless.  Indeed  I'll  try  to  do  my  duty 
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better.  Philip  used  to  say  that  it  is  no  use  to 
look  back.  Some  day,  when  we  can  think  of 
things  more  calmly  and  when  we  have  grown 
more  reconciled,  we  can  talk  of  what  has  been. 
But  now  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  remains. 

"Did  you  hear  what  Larry  said  to  me  this 
morning  about  the  fish-pond  ? "  she  said,  sitting 
up,  and  turning  to  Sir  Victor  with  a  touch  of  her 
old  brightness.  "  Father  had  decided  to  deepen 
the  pond,  and  had  explained  to  Larry  how  to  let 
the  water  off.  He  had  been  clearing  out  the 
weeds  ;  and  I  found  him  leaning  on  his  rake, 
looking  at  the  water. 

"'What's  the  matter,  Larry?'  said  I.  'You 
look  as  grave  as  a  judge.' 

"'Well,  Miss  Norah,'  said  he;  'you  see  it's 
this  way.  I'm  trying  to  think  of  a  way  of  fixing 
this  pond  so  that  when  it's  quite  empty  there'll 
still  be  a  foot  of  water  in  it! ' 

a  And  a  very  sensible  idea,  too,"  retorted 
Macarthy,  laughing.  a  Now  an  Englishman 
would  never  have  thought  of  that !  " 

The  little  party  dined  at  the  Barrows ;  and 
all  through  the  evening  Norah  did  her  best  to 
cheer  Sir  Victor,  and  to  give  him  no  time  to 
brood  over  their  American  visitor's  tragic  story. 
Both  her  listeners  thought  that  the  ballads  she 
sang  to  them  were  sweeter  than  ever,  and  that 
her  touch  on  the  piano  was  lighter  and  more  deft 
even  than  usual.  But  neither  of  them  guessed 
how  heavy  her  heart  was.  And  Macarthy  little 
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dreamed,  when  she  gave  him  a  warm  good-night, 
how  slowly  and  wearily  she  climbed  the  familiar 
stair.  She  might  cheer  Sir  Victor's  loneliness  ; 
and  she  would  be,  so  far  as  strength  allowed  it, 
the  sunshine  of  her  father's  days.  But  there 
could  be,  she  felt  only  too  surely,  no  more 
sunshine  for  her.  There  could  be  no  more 
gladness  in  her  own  life.  The  iron  had  gone  too 
deep  for  that. 

As  time  went  on,  the  faithful  servants  at  the 
Barrows  realized  only  too  well  how  their  young 
mistress's  strength  was  failing.  By  slow  but 
sure  degrees  her  walks  were  shortened.  There 
was  no  more  climbing  of  the  Welshman's  Tor, 
or  of  the  grey  crags  above  the  Hunter's  Pool,  no 
more  long  tramps  with  the  red  setter  across  the 
breezy  uplands  of  the  moor.  Instead  of  that 
there  were  long,  solitary  hours  in  the  grotto,  the 
grotto  where  Philip  had  broken  her  slumber  with 
his  passionate  kisses,  where  he  had  called  her  such 
sweet,  endearing  names,  where  he  had  laid  bare 
to  her  his  very  soul.  There  were  wakeful  hours 
at  night  by  the  open  window,  what  time  the 
moonlight,  flooding  all  the  beautiful  landscape, 
recalled  that  one  brief  day  of  love  and  joy. 
There  were  days  on  which  she  never  left  the 
terrace ;  with  a  little  of  slowly  pacing  up  and 
down  in  the  sunshine,  and  with  very  much  of 
sitting  at  the  base  of  the  sundial,  sometimes 
tracing  with  her  thin  finger  the  ancient  lettering 
on  the  time-worn  stone,  and  whispering  softly  to 
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herself,  "  I  will  take  the  wings  of  the  morning." 
And  day  by  day  her  strength  grew  less. 

The  doctor  spoke  to  her  father  about  it  as 
the  two  men  rode  home  from  the  hunt  together, 
one  evening  late  in  autumn.  Not  the  old  doctor. 
Not  Browne.  Browne  was  in  his  grave  ;  gone, 
so  people  said,  to  join  the  three  wives  who,  each 
in  her  turn,  had  been  assured  that  she  was  the 
very  finest  woman  that  had  ever  stepped  upon 
the  moor,  and  who  had  passed  before  him  into 
the  land  of  shadows.  No,  this  was  a  younger 
man,  a  man  of  the  new  school,  with  strong  views 
about  ventilation  and  drainage,  and  the  use  of 
soap  and  water. 

"  Your  daughter's  not  looking  at  all  well,  Mr 
Macarthy/'  he  began.  "I  think  she  ought  to 
get  away  for  a  change  before  the  winter. 
Couldn't  you  take  her  away  somewhere,  say  to 
the  south  of  France,  or  to  Madeira  ?  " 

"  Madeira  ?  "  exclaimed  the  other,  reining  up, 
and  looking  hard  at  his  questioner.  "Do  you 
think  there's  anything  the  matter  with  her  lungs, 
then?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  returned  the  doctor,  bluntly. 
"  And  if  you  don't  get  her  away  out  of  this,  and 
soon,  the  trouble  will  develop.  Couldn't  you 
get  up  a  craze  for  a  long  sea-voyage?"  he  went 
on.  "  I  have  learnt  something  of  your  daughter's 
ways,  and  I  know  that  she  would  not  be  likely 
to  agree  to  it  if  you  suggested  such  a  thing  for 
her  benefit.  But  if  you  put  it  on  the  ground  of 
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your  own  health,  I  shouldn't  think  there'd  be  any 
great  difficulty." 

"Well,  I'll  try,"  said  Macarthy,  sadly,  "but 
I'm  afraid  she'll  see  through  it." 

And  she  did. 

"You  mean  that  you  think  I  need  a  change, 
father  dear,"  she  said,  in  her  gentle  voice,  as  they 
sat  by  the  fire  of  beech  logs.  "  Yes,  it's  quite 
true,"  she  added  musingly.  "Yes,  I  want  it 
badly.  But  it's  only  the  great  change  of  all  that 
will  do  me  any  good.  And  then  I  shall  know 
just  what  has  happened  to  Philip.  And  it's 
coming,  father  dear.  I  hate  to  think  of  leaving 
you  all  alone.  Indeed  I  have  tried  hard  to  be 
brave  !  But  I  feel  that  I'm  going  to  give  way  at 
last.  I'm  sadly  afraid  that  I  can't  hold  up  any 
longer." 

She  spoke  quite  calmly,  with  no  tremor  in  her 
voice,  and  without  so  much  as  the  suspicion  of  a 
tear. 

But  as  her  father  looked  anxiously  at  her  white 
and  wasted  cheeks,  with  their  dark  hollows,  at 
the  lines  on  her  forehead,  the  grey  threads  in 
her  hair,  and  the  strange  brightness  of  her  lovely 
eyes,  he  felt  that  what  she  said  was  only  too 
true  ;  that  the  change  she  meant  was  coming,  and 
coming  soon. 

She  lingered  through  the  winter,  keeping 
within  doors  for  the  most  part,  and  never 
venturing,  even  on  the  brightest  of  days,  beyond 
the  terrace  or  the  Ghost's  Walk  ;  not  even  to 
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the  grotto.  The  Tinker's  Path  was  too  steep  now. 
She  spent  hours  leaning  back  against  the  sundial, 
basking  in  the  sunshine,  with  a  book  lying  idly 
on  her  knee ;  or  sitting  propped  up  among  a  pile 
of  cushions  on  the  old  stone  bench  on  which, 
according  to  tradition,  Sir  Francis  Drake  once  sat. 

As  the  grip  of  winter  loosened,  when  the 
April  air  was  sweet  with  the  breath  of  primroses, 
when  the  spaces  between  the  oak  trees  along  the 
Angler's  Path  were  lighted  up  with  marsh-marigold 
and  cuckoo-flower,  and  when  the  chiff-chaffs 
were  calling  in  the  leafless  thickets,  she  faded 
more  rapidly. 

And  then  at  last,  one  bright  morning,  they 
found  her  on  the  old  stone  seat,  lying  back 
among  the  cushions,  a  bunch  of  primroses  in  her 
hand,  and  the  great  red  setter  resting  his  head 
upon  her  knee,  looking  up  anxiously  into  her 
white  face,  waiting  for  the  gleam  of  the  kind  eyes 
that  would  never  open  more,  and  for  the  gentle 
caress  of  a  hand  that  never  again  would  be  laid 
upon  his  glossy  head. 

It  was  the  loveliest  morning  of  the  year  when 
they  bore  the  light  coffin  slowly  down  the  steep 
slope  to  the  old  stone  bridge,  and  along  the 
narrow  lane  that  winds  round  to  the  church  ;  the 
lane  that  has  no  turning. 

There  is  no  sweeter  God's  Acre  in  the  West 
Country  than  the  burial-ground  of  Torcombe, 
lying  open  to  the  south,  and  fenced  from  the 
keen  uplands  winds  by  tall  hedges  of  tamarisk 
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and  yew.  Time  has  dealt  hardly  with  the  rudely- 
cut  epitaphs  on  the  old  churchyard  stones.  But 
there  are  two,  two  which  always  had  a  strange 
attraction  for  Norah,  whose  inscriptions  are  still 
sharp  and  clear.  Neither  bears  name  or  date.  On 
one  are  the  words,  "A  .  LILY  .  OF  .  THE  .  FIELD  .  CUT 
DOWN  .  IN  .  HER  .  BLOOM"  ;  and  on  the  other,"  UNTIL 

THE  .  DAY.  BREAK.  AND.  THE. SHADOWS. FLEE.  AWAY." 

And  between  them,  as  in  her  lifetime  she  had 
wished,  were  laid  by  loving  hands,  and  amid  the 
tears  of  all  the  village  folk,  the  spent  ashes  of  the 
Rose  of  Torcombe. 


CHAPTER  XX 

I    CAN    TELL    YOU    WHO    YOU    ARE 

IT  was  early  in  the  morning.  The  military  com- 
mandant of  Port  D'Assas  had  not  been  seated 
many  minutes  in  his  office,  whose  windows  looked 
out  across  the  broad  brown  river  down  which 
the  boat  that  had  carried  Valentine  Macarthy 
and  his  companions  away  into  the  unknown  had 
swept  so  many  years  before.  The  same  windows, 
the  same  river,  the  same  military  commandant. 
The  same,  yet  not  the  same.  Gerald  Fitzgerald 
was  an  older  man  by  more  than  the  fifteen  years 
that  had  intervened  since  the  well-remembered 
night  when  the  dark-skinned  boatman  had 
thrown  the  long  cloak  over  Macarthy's  too 
conspicuous  uniform. 

It  is  not  time  alone  that  ages  a  man.  There 
are  things  that  leave  plainer  footprints  than  the 
passing  of  the  years.  Grief  and  failure,  dis- 
appointment and  disillusion  had  thinned  the 
commandant's  hair  and  whitened  his  moustache, 
and  covered  his  face  with  lines  and  wrinkles. 
For  he  had  shared  in  the  downfall  of  France. 
His  son  and  he  had  been  prompt  to  respond  to 
the  summons  to  the  colours  when  his  adopted 
country  was  in  dire  extremity.  His  boy  had 
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fallen  in  an  inglorious  skirmish,  while  he  himself 
had  brought  back  with  him  a  great  scar  across 
his  cheek,  and  a  bullet  in  the  shoulder  that  he 
would  remember  to  his  dying  day.  He  had 
come  back  to  Port  D'Assas,  so  some  people  said, 
an  old  man  before  his  time.  But  the  wear  and 
tear  had  not  gone  far  below  the  surface.  There 
were  others,  others  who  knew  the  warm-hearted 
Irishman  better,  who  saw  deeper  than  the  reserve 
that  so  frequently  enveloped  him,  who  declared 
that  Fitzgerald  was  as  much  a  boy  as  ever,  and 
denied  that  he  was  old  or  that  he  ever  would  be. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning.  But  on  the 
sun-baked  quay  outside,  and  among  the  squalid 
buildings  crowded  by  the  water's  edge,  it  was 
already  intensely  hot.  In  Fitzgerald's  great 
bare  room,  however,  the  air  was  pleasant  enough. 
And  he  himself,  in  his  spotless  white  uniform,  as 
he  sat  leisurely  turning  over  a  pile  of  documents 
on  the  table  before  him,  looked  the  very  personi- 
fication of  coolness.  There  was  no  sound  in  the 
room  but  the  occasional  scratch  of  the  com- 
mandant's pen  as  he  endorsed  some  official 
paper,  or  the  "  click,  click "  of  the  little  green 
geckoes  that  now  and  then  scuttled  across  the 
ceiling. 

The  military  commandant  of  Port  D'Assas  was 
not  doing  very  much.  For  one  thing,  there  was 
not  really  very  much  for  him  to  do  in  this 
drowsy,  God-forsaken  little  town.  The  other 
officials  of  the  port  never  ceased  to  wonder  why 
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he  stayed  there  ;  why,  having  once  set  foot  in 
France  again,  he  had  ever  returned  to  this  most 
desolate  and  ill-paid  of  posts.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  that  he  could  never  go  back  either  to 
Ireland  or  to  England  ;  and  he  was  altogether 
out  of  touch  with  the  French  society  that  had 
sprung  up  since  his  young  days.  He  was  con- 
tent to  live  and  die  in  what  he  was  quite  willing 
to  admit  was  an  infernal  dog-hole.  He  had 
reached  that  enviable  milestone  of  life  beyond 
which  fortune,  whether  good  or  ill,  had  no  power 
to  touch  him.  He  had  no  ties  elsewhere.  He 
had  no  relatives  left.  The  little  handful  of 
friends  who  remained  to  him  nearly  all  lived  in 
Port  D'Assas  too. 

Another  cause  for  the  commandant's  idleness 
was  that  he  was  in  rather  a  dreamy  mood.  For 
some  reason  or  other  he  found  himself  pausing 
from  his  work,  every  now  and  then,  to  wonder, 
as  he  had  wondered  so  many  times  before,  what 
had  become  of  the  little  party  of  fugitives  who 
had  gone  down  the  river  in  the  tender  of  the 
Fortinbras.  His  dog  had  gone  with  them, 
he  remembered  ;  perhaps  because  Valentine 
Macarthy  was  wearing  that  long  cloak.  He 
smiled  to  himself  as  he  recalled  what  that  super- 
cilious fellow  Wynne  had  written  to  him  about 
the  escape.  He  remembered  that  he  had  sent 
word  to  Dennis  Macarthy  that  the  party  had 
got  safely  away,  and  that  he  had  said  he  would 
write  again  when  there  was  more  to  tell. 
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And  there  never  had  been  any  more  to  tell. 
All  that  was  known  for  certain  was  that  the 
boat  had  not  reached  the  Fortinbras.  And  from 
that  day  to  this,  silence. 

Fitzgerald  became  aware  of  a  subdued  mur- 
mur of  voices  in  the  ante-room.  He  could  hear 
his  secretary,  in  that  affected,  high-pitched  voice 
of  his,  talking  to  somebody  ;  the  chief  of  police, 
no  doubt.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  Yes,  in 
half  an  hour  it  would  be  court  time.  What  a 
plague  this  civilian  business  was.  He  had  quite 
enough  to  do  in  keeping  in  order  his  troublesome 
handful  of  the  Foreign  Legion  and  in  settling 
their  interminable  quarrels. 

There  was  a  low  tap  at  the  door.  The  com- 
mandant hated  noise,  and  anyone  who  knocked 
more  loudly  than  there  was  occasion  for  was 
sure  to  hear  more  of  it. 

The  door  opened  and  an  elderly  Frenchman, 
also  in  white,  and  also  with  the  mark  of  a  sword- 
cut  across  his  face,  announced,  in  a  half  whisper  : 

"  There  is  a  young  lady  in  the  ante-room, 
your  Excellency.  She  came  ashore  in  a  boat 
from  the  Hirondelle,  now  anchored  outside  the 
bar.  I  cannot  understand  what  she  says,  but 
she  gave  me  this  letter." 

The  letter  was  from  the  captain  of  the  Hiron- 
delle  saying  that,  a  fortnight  or  so  before,  while 
taking  soundings  offthe  island  of  Grand  Canoro,  the 
look-out  had  reported  that  someone  was  making 
signals  from  the  shore.  A  boat  had  been  sent 
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in,  and  had  taken  off  a  young  Englishwoman  in 
native  dress,  who  seemed  to  have  been  a  Jong 
time  on  the  island.  No  one  on  the  ship  knew 
much  English  ;  and  as  there  was  no  other  woman 
on  board,  the  captain  who  had  had  to  run  to 
Port  D'Assas  for  stores,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  girl  in  charge  of  Fitzgerald,  who  would 
understand  her  story,  of  which  he,  the  captain, 
could  make  nothing. 

il  Show  the  lady  this  way,"  said  the  com- 
mandant ;  and  rising  as  he  spoke,  stood  leaning 
on  the  back  of  his  chair,  waiting,  wondering. 

Next  moment  the  secretary  appeared  again  ;  and 
behind  him,  framed  in  the  darkness  of  the  door- 
way, the  figure  of  a  tall  and  graceful  girl,  a 
European  girl  without  doubt,  although  her  face 
and  hands  were  bronzed  by  long  exposure  to  the 
sun,  and  although  she  wore  the  simple  dress  of  a 
native  Indian  woman. 

As  she  came  forward  into  the  room  there  was 
an  anxious,  expectant  look  on  her  beautiful  face, 
and  there  were  doubt  and  distress  in  her  clear 
brown  eyes.  Fitzgerald  noticed  that  she  carried 
a  book  in  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  can  you  help  me?"  the  girl  began, 
piteously,  as  the  commandant,  still  holding  the 
letter,  stood  staring  at  this  strange  and  beautiful 
apparition. 

"I'm  afraid  that  you  will  think  me  mad,"  she 
went  on,  a  when  I  say  that  I  cannot  tell  you  who 
I  am.  The  captain  of  the  Hirondelle  brought 
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me  here  from  the  island  where  I  have  lived  all 
my  life  with  an  old  Indian  woman.  She  used  to 
call  me  '  Ooma/  but  I  am  sure  that  is  not 
really  my  name.  I  have  no  idea  how  I  got  to 
the  island,  or  who  my  people  are,  or  where  they 
are.  The  only  clue  that  I  have  is  this  book," 
she  concluded,  holding  up  a  volume  of  Shake- 
speare. Opening  it  at  the  fly-leaf,  she  pointed 
to  the  inscription  : 

"  VALENTINE  MACARTHY, 

From  his  brother  CONRAD, 
January  1853." 

Fitzgerald  took  the  book  in  his  hand  and 
stared  at  the  words  in  astonishment. 

Valentine  Macarthy  !  The  very  man  he 
had  been  thinking  of!  Here  was  a  leaf  out  of 
the  very  story  he  had  been  so  long  wanting  to 
read  !  And  this  girl,  this  tall,  graceful,  beauti- 
ful, sunburnt  girl,  who  seemed  to  have  dropped 
from  the  skies,  was  she  the  child  who  had  sat  on 
his  knee,  and  sung  to  him,  all  those  years  ago  ? 

" Where  did  you  get  this?"  he  managed  to 
articulate. 

"  It  is  one  of  three  books  I  have  had  ever  since 
I  can  remember  anything,"  returned  the  girl. 
"But  the  other  two  were  almost  torn  to  pieces, 
and  this  was  the  only  one  with  a  name  in  it.  I 
have  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  that  book  and 
this  ring,"  she  continued,  holding  out  a  slender 
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brown  hand,  on  which  shone  a  heavy  gold  ring  of 
Indian  workmanship,  set  with  a  great  ruby  en- 
graved with  strange  characters. 

Fitzgerald  looked  at  the  ring.  It  conveyed 
nothing  to  his  mind.  He  had  no  remembrance 
of  having  seen  it  before.  But  the  book  was 
another  thing  altogether.  It  was  an  actual, 
tangible  link  with  his  old  friend.  He  knew  the 
story  of  the  two  Macarthys  :  Conrad,  who  had 
perished  in  the  Mutiny,  and  Valentine,  who  had 
been  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Rajah  of  Al  Hamar  ;  who  had  had  to  fly  the 
country,  and  who  had  put  out  to  sea  from  before 
those  very  windows,  so  many  years  before. 

"  You  say  you  don't  know  how  you  got  to  the 
island  of  Grand  Canoro,"  he  said  presently. 
"  Tell  me  how  much  you  do  know  ;  how  far 
back  you  can  remember  anything." 

"  I  lived  with  my  old  nurse  Zeylil,"  returned 
the  girl,  "  in  a  little  hut  among  the  rocks,  near 
the  sea-shore.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  a 
larger  house,  and  of  other  people,  and  even  of 
crossing  the  sea.  But  Zeylil  always  said  that  I 
dreamt  that,  and  that  there  never  were  any  other 
people.  And  she  would  never  answer  any  ques- 
tions about  them.  We  lived  on  fruit  and  nuts 
and  honey  which  we  found  in  the  forest,  and  on 
fish  that  we  caught  in  the  pools.  We  were  quite 
happy  and  comfortable  together,  she  and  I,  until 
a  few  months  ago,  when  Zeylil  began  to  get  very 
strange  in  her  manner,  and  very  impatient  and 
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ill-tempered,  although,  before  that,  she  had  always 
been  kind  and  gentle. 

"  I  used  to  hear  her  muttering  dreadful  things 
in  her  sleep  ;  and  at  last  I  got  quite  afraid  of  her. 
Then  she  used  to  go  away  by  herself,  sometimes 
for  days  together,  leaving  me  quite  alone,  with 
no  company  but  the  birds — and  those,"  she  added, 
pointing  to  a  gecko  that  was  slowly  creeping 
down  the  wall.  "  But  I  had  my  books.  I  learnt 
to  read  and  to  sing  when  I  was  very  little  ;  and  I 
used  to  sing  to  myself,  and  to  read  aloud  to 
myself  until  I  knew  my  books  right  through. 

"  Then  one  day  I  saw  a  great  white  ship,  and  I 
waved  and  waved  until  they  sent  a  boat  and  took 
me  on  board.  None  of  the  sailors  could  under- 
stand what  I  said,  and  the  captain  knew  very  little 
English.  But  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  he 
gave  me  his  own  cabin.  And  I  am  afraid  that  is 
all  that  I  can  tell  you." 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  while  Fitz- 
gerald pondered  the  situation.  He  held  this 
girl's  destiny  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  felt 
sure  that  he  knew  who  she  was.  He  could  give 
her  all  she  asked  for — name  and  home  and  friends. 
It  was  true  that  the  evidence  was  slight,  and  that 
what  there  was  would  hardly  have  satisfied  a 
court  of  law.  For  one  thing,  Valentine  Macarthy 
and  his  companions  had  set  sail  for  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  and  this  girl  had  come  from  Grand 
Canoro,  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  northward. 
Still,  he  himself  had  no  manner  of  doubt  that  she 
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was  Conrad  Macarthy's  daughter,  the  child  whom 
her  aunt,  Kathleen  Macarthy,  had  found  in  the 
Bharwar  Hills. 

Meanwhile  the  girl  stood  watching  him,  her 
grave  eyes  fixed  intently  on  his  face. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last  slowly,  and  as  if  weigh- 
ing the  words  which  would  mean  so  much  to 
her,  "  I  can  tell  you  who  you  are.  At  any  rate, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it  myself,"  he  broke  off, 
almost  spell-bound  by  the  look  of  rapture  on  his 
listener's  face. 

"  It  really  is  a  most  wonderful  thing,"  he  went 
on,  "but  I  believe  you  have  come  to  the  only 
person  in  the  world  who  could  have  told  you, 
except  your  old  nurse.  She  is  sure  to  know  the 
truth,  although  for  some  reason  or  other  she 
wouldn't  tell  you. 

u  This  Valentine  Macarthy,"  he  continued, 
holding  up  the  book,  "  was  your  uncle.  He  was 
a  great  friend  of  mine.  We  were  at  school 
together,  and  at  Dublin  together.  After  that  I 
went  to  France  and  he  to  India,  where  he  married 
a  Miss  Terry,  Kathleen  Terry,  and  entered  the 
service  of  an  Indian  prince  ;  commanded  his 
army  at  a  place  called  Al  Hamar,  a  long  way  up 
this  river.  Then  there  was  some  trouble — poli- 
tical trouble.  I'll  tell  you  about  that  another 
time.  And  one  day  he  and  his  wife,  with  their 
little  niece  and  two  natives — your  nurse  and  a 
fisherman — suddenly  came  down  here  to  Port 
D'Assas,  with  the  intention  of  getting  out  of  the 
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country.  They  left  here  in  a  sailing-boat,  hoping 
to  cross  over  to  the  Nicobar  Islands.  But  they 
certainly  never  got  there,  and  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  of  them  from  that  day  to  this.  There 
was  very  bad  weather  for  some  days  after  the 
boat  sailed,  and  it  was  always  supposed  that  she 
was  lost.  But  she  must  have  been  blown  very 
far  out  of  her  course,  and  have  been  driven  ashore 
at  Grand  Canoro,  which  is  goodness  knows  how 
far  north  of  the  Nicobars.  It  looks  as  if  you 
were  the  only  one  of  the  party  that  was  left." 

4 'Yes,  but  who  am  I?"  interrupted  the  girl. 
"Do  you  mean  that  I  am  that  little  niece  of 
Valentine  Macarthy  ?  Then  whose  daughter  am 
I  ?  What  is  my  father's  name,  and  where 
is  he?" 

"  Faith  !  "  exclaimed  Fitzgerald,  "  it's  a  clumsy 
hand  I  am  at  a  story !  I  ought  to  have  begun 
with  that.  Yes,  that's  what  you  are,  the  niece  of 
the  Valentine  Macarthy  whose  name  is  written 
here,  and  you  are  the  daughter  of  Conrad  Mac- 
arthy, his  brother,  who  gave  him  this  book. 
This  must  be  your  father's  own  writing.  Your 
father  was  killed  by  his  men  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Mutiny,  and  your  mother  too,"  he  added. 
"  And  it  was  your  nurse  who  saved  you  alive. 
Ah,  I  see  you  don't  know  what  the  Mutiny  was. 
You'll  have  a  good  many  threads  to  pick  up." 

"  And  my  name  ?  "  said  the  girl,  in  a  hardly 
articulate  whisper.  "  Do  you  know  what  my 
name  is?  " 
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Fitzgerald  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah,  there  I  can't  help  you.  It's  a  bad 
memory  I  have  for  names.  I  heard  it,  I  don't 
doubt,  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  I've  clean  forgotten 
it.  But  we'll  find  it  for  you,  never  fear  ;  we'll 
find  it. 

"  Let  me  see,  now,"  he  went  on ;  "  you  were 
four  or  five  or  thereabouts,  I  should  guess,  when 
I  saw  you  last.  You'll  be  nineteen  or  twenty. 
You'll  find  out  your  name  and  your  birthday, 
and  all  that,  when  you  get  to  your  people  in 
England.  For  there's  another  Macarthy,"  con- 
tinued Fitzgerald  ;  "  the  oldest  of  the  three 
brothers.  Dennis  Macarthy  his  name  is,  and  he 
lives  in  England.  If  you  really  are  Miss  Mac- 
arthy, as  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are,  he's  your 
uncle.  You  had  better  go  to  him.  I'll  give  you 
his  address  and  you  can  write  to  him." 

"  Oh,  but  I  can't  write,"  returned  the  girl, 
sadly.  "I  can  only  read  and  sing.  I  haven't 
learnt  to  write.  I  can  feel  that  I  am  as  ignorant 
as  a  child.  I  would  rather  not  go  to  England 
yet,  until  I  am  a  little  more  civilized.  I  have 
been  realizing,  more  and  more,  ever  since  I  went 
on  board  the  Hirondelle,  what  a  savage  I  am." 

Fitzgerald  smiled.  "You  don't  look  it,  at 
any  rate,"  he  protested.  "And  I'm  quite  sure 
your  Uncle  Dennis  won't  think  so  either.  Your 
Uncle  Valentine  was  the  one  of  the  brothers  that 
I  knew  best.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
ever  met.  He  was  the  soul  of  honour,  and  he 
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had  the  very  sunniest  temperament.  He  was 
full  of  life  and  energy,  and  nothing  ever  put  him 
out.  His  wife,  too,  was  a  woman  in  a  thousand. 

"  He  must  have  made  a  good  thing  out  of  his 
command  at  Al  Hamar,"  Fitzgerald  went  on, 
more  to  himself  than  to  his  listener.  "  I  wonder 
where  all  his  property  is  now.  When  he  came 
here  he  was  wearing  a  most  wonderful  sword, 
with  a  golden  dragon  on  the  hilt  of  it,  and  all 
jewelled  and  enamelled." 

"  And  with  some  letters  on  the  blade  ?  "  put  in 
the  girl,  eagerly. 

(( Ah,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  returned  the 
other  ;  "  it  was  sheathed  when  I  saw  it.  But  there 
couldn't  be  another  like  it.  The  dragon  was  a 
thing  to  dream  of,  with  two  flaming  rubies  for 
eyes,  and  a  row  of  turquoises  all  down  its  tail ; 
and  the  scabbard  was  a  blaze  of  jewels." 

"Yes,  that's  it!"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "I've 
seen  it.  Zeylil  has  it.  She  brought  it  to  the 
hut  one  day  after  a  terrible  thunderstorm,  and 
she  said  she  had  found  it.  She  used  to  wear  it  in 
her  belt,  but  there  was  no  sheath  to  it  then." 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  managed  to  bring  it 
away  with  you,"  said  Fitzgerald.  "  It  would 
have  been  a  great  possession,  as  well  as  a  fine 
piece  of  evidence.  And  now  we'll  go  and  find 
Mrs  Fitzgerald.  She  will  help  you  in  every 
way.  Like  your  poor  Aunt  Kathleen,  she  is  a 
woman  in  a  thousand." 


CHAPTER   XXI 

THE    RESCUE 

THREE  years  passed  after  the  death  of  Sinclair, 
three  uneventful,  bitter  years.  Hardship  and 
anxiety  and  solitude  lined  Haythorn's  forehead 
and  touched  his  hair  with  white.  He  was  grow- 
ing an  old  man,  he  told  himself,  when,  stooping 
one  day  over  a  rock-pool,  fish- spear  in  hand,  he 
caught  sight  of  his  sunburnt  face  reflected  in 
the  glassy  water.  It  was  well  for  him  that  he 
had  plenty  of  employment.  Finding  and  pre- 
paring his  food,  keeping  down  the  rampant  weeds 
that  were  for  ever  trying  to  reconquer  his  scanty 
patches  of  cultivated  ground,  mending  his  clothes, 
and  making  good  the  holes  in  his  roof  of  thatch, 
left  him  little  leisure  to  brood  over  his  forlorn 
and  solitary  condition. 

He  had  his  books,  too ;  his  precious  Shake- 
speare and  his  beloved  Keats.  And  that  he 
might  not,  as  other  castaways  had  done,  forget 
the  sound  of  human  speech,  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  read  aloud  or  to  recite  from  memory  his 
favourite  passages  ;  even  to  sing  to  himself,  night 
and  morning,  his  favourite  songs.  The  brilliant 
little  lizards  that  lived  in  the  roof  of  the  bungalow, 
and  that  by  slow  degrees  had  grown  fearless  of 
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the  silent,  solitary  figure,  even  venturing  down 
at  meal-times  to  take  food  from  his  fingers,  were 
a  little  scared  at  first  when  he  began  to  break 
the  stillness,  and  they  scuttled  up  the  wall  again 
with  their  strange  twitter  of  alarm.  But  even 
they  grew  accustomed  at  length  to  hearing  how 

"  Old  men  forget,  yet  he'll  remember,  with  advantages, 
What  feats  he  did  that  day  " ; 

or  to  hearing  the  stirring  choruses  of  the  "  Men 
of  Harlech"  or  "  Bonnie  Dundee,"  or  the  song 
that  always  came  last  of  all : 

"  More  deep  her  generous  love,  more  wide,  more  strong 

Than  the  unsounded  sea  ; 
More  true  her  heart  to  mine,  than  to  the  pole 
Compass  could  ever  be." 

Always,  after  the  closing  words,  he  would 
hold  up  his  left  hand,  and,  after  gazing  long  at 
the  massive  moulding  of  the  Rajpoot's  ring,  at 
its  carven  lions  and  at  its  lustrous  sapphire  with 
its  strange,  cabalistic  characters,  he  would  put 
it  gently  to  his  lips.  It  was  his  talisman,  his 
link  with  Norah,  his  Ring  of  Aladdin  which  had 
power  to  call  up  out  of  the  past  bright  visions 
of  the  old,  sweet,  lost  days. 

He  had  given  up  all  hope  of  escape  from  his 
captivity.  His  island,  wherever  it  was,  was  so 
completely  out  of  the  track  of  ships,  that  never 
once  in  all  the  years,  save  for  that  strange  canoe, 
whose  flight  so  puzzled  him  and  his  companions, 
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had  he  caught  sight  of  a  passing  sail.  He  had 
almost  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  now  no 
wish  for  what  he  felt  sure  was  unattainable.  Was 
it  likely  that  Norah,  even  Norah,  had  waited  for 
him  so  long  ? 

Yet  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  He 
was  nearing  the  end  of  his  exile. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  dry  season,  Haythorn 
was  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  verandah,  in  what 
he  always  thought  of,  now,  as  Kathleen  Macarthy's 
chair.  It  was  very  hot.  The  birds  had  all  been 
silent  since  the  dawn.  Even  the  great  purple 
butterflies  rested  motionless  on  the  wide-open 
flowers.  The  heavy  air  was  loaded  with  the 
mingled  fragrance  of  a  score  of  rare  perfumes. 
The  strong  tropic  sunlight  glittered  on  a  thousand 
points  of  burnished  green  among  the  forest  tops, 
and  seemed  to  coat  with  silver  the  smooth  stems 
of  the  graceful  palm  trees. 

The  worn  old  volume  of  Keats  lay  unregarded 
on  his  knee.  The  flint-lock  musket  stood  loaded 
against  the  rail,  within  reach  of  his  hand.  He 
had  never  fired  a  single  shot,  but  he  always  kept 
the  gun  loaded.  Every  now  and  then,  for  fear 
of  damp,  he  had  drawn  the  charge,  carefully 
picking  up  the  precious  grains,  always,  in  spite 
of  every  care,  wasting  a  few  in  the  process.  And 
there  had  been  times,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  when 
he  had  been  obliged  to  light  his  fire  by  snapping 
the  flint-lock  over  a  little  gunpowder  scattered 
over  a  heap  of  finely-scraped  coco-nut  shell.  And 
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to-day,   only  one   full    charge   remained   in   the 
powder-horn. 

The  book  was  open  at  the  most  worn  page  of 
all.  There  was  no  need  to  look  at  it,  as,  for 
the  thousandth  time,  he  repeated  the  beautiful, 
wonderful,  melodious  verses.  He  reached  the 
lines — 

"  Perchance  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn." 

He  leaned  forward,  and  rested  his  head  upon 
his  hand.  "Sick  for  home,"  he  muttered  : 

"  Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn." 

He  had  hardly  finished  the  last  line  when  an 
arrow  came  whistling  out  of  the  forest,  and  stuck 
quivering  in  the  heavy  framework  of  the  chair,  a 
hand-breadth  from  his  shoulder. 

Instantly  his  hand  caught  up  the  gun.  Between 
two  coco-palms  that  stood  out  in  front  of  the 
dark  wall  of  the  encircling  trees,  seventy  yards 
away,  was  a  turbaned  figure,  holding  a  bow,  and 
in  the  very  act  of  fitting  another  arrow  to  the 
string. 

Like  a  flash  the  flint-lock  musket  was  at 
Haythorn's  shoulder.  It  was  the  moment  he 
had  waited  for  so  long.  Caliban  was  within 
reach  at  last. 

When  the  smoke,  that  hung  in  a  heavy^cloud  in 
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the  hot  and  pulseless  air,  had  cleared  a  little, 
Haythorn,  still  seated  in  his  chair,  leaned  forward, 
gazing  eagerly  under  his  level  hand  at  the  place 
where  the  figure  had  stood.  It  was  gone ;  and 
high  above  the  spot  circled  a  troop  of  parrots, 
roused  by  the  report  from  their  dreaming  in  the 
tree-tops. 

With  trembling  hands  Haythorn  reloaded  his 
piece,  and  saw  to  the  priming,  and  waited, 
scanning  anxiously  the  dark  spaces  between  the 
trees.  But  there  was  no  sound,  no  movement. 
Nothing  but  the  startled  crying  of  the  birds  that 
wheeled  and  clamoured  over  the  forest. 

But  hark !  What  was  that  ?  A  distant  voice. 
The  tramp  of  feet — of  many  feet,  coming  up 
from  the  beach. 

Mechanically  Haythorn  raised  his  weapon  for 
his  last  shot. 

Another  moment  and  a  tall  man  in  a  white 
uniform  and  a  sun-helmet,  and  followed  by  eight 
or  ten  armed  sailors,  entered  the  clearing  ;  and 
the  party,  after  halting  for  a  few  seconds,  made 
straight  for  the  bungalow. 

Haythorn  lowered  his  gun,  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  made  as  if  to  meet  these  astounding  visitors. 
White  men,  he  could  see.  Englishmen,  he  felt 
sure.  But  he  was  rooted  to  the  ground,  unable 
to  stir  a  step. 

He  was  a  strange-looking  figure,  as  he  stood 
there  under  the  creeper-hung  verandah,  with  his 
saffron-coloured  tunic,  his  palm -leaf  hat,  his 
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civet-skin  leggings,  and  his  oddly  -  fashioned 
sandals.  More  striking  still,  perhaps,  his  long 
grey  hair  and  unkempt  beard,  his  swarthy  skin, 
and  the  old-world  weapon  that  he  carried  in  his 
hand. 

"Robinson  Crusoe,  by  George!"  cried  the 
new-comer.  "  Was  that  you  that  fired?"  he 
went  on. 

Haythorn  managed  to  stammer  out  a  few 
words  in  reply,  and  led  the  way  to  the  spot  where 
the  archer  who  had  attempted  his  life  a  few 
minutes  before  had  stood  between  the  trees. 

He  had  not  far  to  look.  Face  down  in  a  great 
patch  of  blue  convolvulus  lay  a  dark-skinned 
figure,  lightly  clad  in  saffron-tinted  cloth  such 
as  Haythorn  himself  was  wearing,  girt  with  an  old 
military  belt  through  which  was  thrust  an  un- 
sheathed sword  ;  Valentine  Macarthy's  sword, 
the  sword  that  had  been  so  strangely  spirited 
away  after  Sinclair  had  been  killed  by  the 
lightning.  Close  by  lay  a  bow,  with  an  arrow 
fitted  to  the  string. 

The  two  men  turned  the  body  gently  over. 

It  was  a  woman !  An  old,  white-haired, 
wrinkled  Indian  woman,  wearing  a  golden  nose- 
ring, and  with  many  bangles,  some  of  metal  and 
some  of  dark-blue  glass,  upon  her  bony  arms. 

Caliban  was  a  woman  after  all !  Poor  Zeylil ! 
Poor,  injured,  unforgiving,  vengeful  Zeylil ! 
The  cobra's  sting  had  lost  its  power  for 
ever. 
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Haythorn  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  face. 
What  a  brute  this  man  must  think  him ! 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  know  it  was  a  woman.  I  had 
no  idea  it  was  a  woman,"  he  cried  in  distress. 
"  But  if  you  knew  what  she  had  done,"  he  went 
on,  "  I  don't  think  you  would  blame  me.  She 
killed  one  of  my  friends  ;  and  only  a  few  minutes 
ago  she  tried  to  kill  me.  If  you'll  bring  that 
arrow,  I'll  show  you  the  fellow  of  it,  still  sticking 
in  my  chair,  close  to  the  place  where  I  was  sitting." 

"  Serves  her  jolly  well  right,  then,"  returned 
the  other.  u  Yes,  I'll  bring  the  arrow.  And 
this  sword  too,"  he  continued,  drawing  the 
weapon  from  the  dead  woman's  belt. 

"  My  word !  what  a  sword  ! "  he  continued. 
"Just  look  at  that  golden  dragon,  and  the 
splendid  enamelling.  Look  at  those  turquoises 
down  the  tail.  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  in  my 
life.  The  blade  is  older  than  the  hilt,"  he  went 
on.  "  t  IN  .  HOC  .  SIGNO  .  VINCES'  ;  why,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  that's  a  real  genuine  Crusader's  sword. 
There  are  such  things,  in  the  East,  you  know. 
How  on  earth  did  it  find  its  way  to  this  out-of- 
the-way  corner  ? 

"  It's  almost  more  wonderful  than  coming 
across  a  real  live  Robinson  Crusoe,"  he  added, 
with  a  quizzical  glance  at  his  companion. 

But  Haythorn  did  not  hear  him.  Over- 
whelmed as  he  was  by  the  events  that,  after  so 
many  quiet  and  colourless  years,  had  been  crowded 
into  the  last  few  minutes — the  arrow  out  of  the 
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forest,  the  avenging  bullet,  the  appearance  of  the 
sailors — his  mind  was  calling  up  another  set  of 
pictures.  The  footprints  in  the  sand  :  that 
woman  had  made  them.  The  weapon  that  had 
left  those  ominous  marks  was  the  bow  that  lay 
now  just  where  it  had  fallen  from  her  hand. 
Here  was  the  murderess  of  Mick.  There  was 
the  sword  that  Sinclair  had  been  holding  when 
the  lightning  struck  him,  and  that  had  vanished 
so  strangely  from  the  hill-top.  Last  of  all  he 
remembered  the  voice  that  had  shrilled  from 
the  height,  calling  to  that  vision  of  beauty 
on  the  sands  ;  and  the  answer,  'c  I'm  coming, 
Zeylil."  That  was  Zeylil,  who  lay  dead  among 
the  wide  convolvulus  blooms.  Where  was  the 
girl,  young  Norah  Macarthy,  his  own  sweet- 
heart's namesake  ?  He  was  destined  to  get  some 
light  on  that  question,  too. 

Haythorn  turned,  and  pointing  towards  the 
bungalow,  before  whose  door  the  sailors  still 
stood  waiting,  signed  to  the  other  to  follow. 
Taking  down  the  empty  scabbard  from  the  wall 
of  his  scantily-furnished  bedroom,  he  sheathed 
the  long-lost  sword,  and  silently  handed  it  to 
his  companion,  who  could  hardly  find  words  to 
express  his  admiration  at  the  superb  jewels  that 
encrusted  it. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  scabbard,  right  enough,"  he 
said  presently.  "And  I  suppose  that  blood- 
thirsty savage  out  there  had  stolen  the  sword, 
among  her  various  crimes. 
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"  But  now,  tell  me  what.  Who  are  you,  and 
how  did  you  get  here  ?  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
introduce  myself  first.  My  name's  Wynne  ; 
Lieutenant  Wynne,  of  the  Andromeda,  sloop-of- 
war,  now  lying  outside  the  reef.  We  have  been 
taking  soundings,  and  I  just  came  ashore  to  have 
a  look  round.  But  we  were  rather  a  long  time 
on  the  beach,  and  I  had  just  decided  to  go  back 
to  the  ship,  when  I  heard  your  shot.  Lucky 
thing  you  fired.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  we 
should  never  have  found  you.  It's  a  most 
extraordinary  thing,"  continued  the  lieutenant, 
"  but  you're  not  the  first  person  that  has  been 
marooned  on  this  island.  A  year  or  two  ago  a 
French  surveying-ship  found  a  young  white 
woman  here.  You  can't  have  met  her,  of  course 
— which  is  another  wonderful  thing  when  we 
consider  the  small  size  of  the  place — for  she  told 
the  captain  of  the  French  gun-boat  that  took  her 
off  that  there  was  no  one  else  here,  except  an 
old  native  woman  who  was  out  of  her  mind. 
That's  the  one  you  bowled  over  this  afternoon,  no 
doubt.  And  the  girl  had  been  here  a  long  time, 
too. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  make  of  it,"  said 
Wynne,  half  an  hour  later,  when,  after  Haythorn 
had  rapidly  sketched  the  outline  of  his  story,  the 
two  men  were  sitting  side  by  side  under  the 
verandah,  the  one  in  his  smart  naval  uniform,  and 
the  other  in  his  home-made  and  savage  costume. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  make  of  it. 
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"  This  Valentine  Macarthy  that  you  speak  ot 
was  a  man  who  got  into  a  mess  in  the  Mutiny. 
I've  often  heard  my  father  talk  about  it.  He 
went  out  to  India  in  the  i4Oth,  in  which  my 
father  was  major.  For  some  reason  or  other  he 
did  not  get  on  well  in  the  regiment ;  and  some 
years  before  the  row  began  he  left  the  service  to 
command  the  army  of  some  insignificant  native 
prince ;  one  of  those  fellows  with  a  kingdom 
about  the  size  of  Yorkshire.  Then  the  Mutiny 
broke  out,  and  Macarthy  and  his  little  lot — there 
weren't  many  of  them,  only  a  few  hundred,  I 
believe — went  straight  over  to  the  Pandies. 

"  By  that  time  my  father  was  colonel  of  the 
i4Oth,  and  he  sent  a  force  in  pursuit.  The 
business  was  cleverly  managed,  and  they  got 
Macarthy's  fellows,  every  man  jack  of  them  ; 
but  he  himself  got  away.  He  was  traced  down 
to  Port  D'Assas,  a  French  town,  you  know,  just 
opposite  here,  and  he  was  precious  near  caught, 
too.  But  he  got  away  by  sea  somehow.  Must 
have  come  across  here  in  that  boat  you  found  the 
wreck  of. 

t(  What !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  don't 
know  where  you  are?  Why,  this  is  Grand 
Canoro,  one  of  a  little  group  of  islands  north  of 
the  Andamans.  You  know  where  they  are,  of 
course  ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  lieutenant,  "  those  two 
skeletons  that  you  and  your  friends  found  sitting 
here — by  Jove,  it  makes  a  fellow  feel  creepy  to 
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think  we're  sitting  in  their  very  chairs — must 
have  been,  as  you  say,  the  skeletons  of  Valentine 
Macarthy  and  his  wife.  She  was  a  Miss  Terry, 
a  famous  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Terry, 
who  commanded  the  i4Oth  before  my  father  did. 
I've  often  heard  my  father  speak  of  her.  Fact  is, 
I  believe  he  was  sweet  on  her  himself,  though 
she  was  very  much  younger  than  he  was. 

"  And  the  other  two,"  he  went  on,  "  the  one 
whose  skeleton  you  found  out  there  in  front, 
and  the  white-headed  old  woman  you  knocked 
over  just  now,  must  have  been  servants  who  came 
over  with  them.  There  must  have  been  a  row 
about  something,  and  those  two  must  have  taken 
to  the  forest.  The  man  must  have  shot  his 
mistress  as  she  was  sitting  here  ;  and  Macarthy 
must  have  just  had  time  to  put  a  bullet  into  him 
before  the  fellow  shot  him,  too. 

"  Still,  that  doesn't  settle  the  question  of  the 
girl  who  was  taken  off  from  here  in  the  Hirondelle. 
I  always  understood  that  the  Macarthys  had  no 
children.  I  wonder  who  she  was. 

"  No,  there  are  no  natives  here  at  all ;  not  in 
this  whole  group.  There  are  plenty  farther 
south,  in  the  Andamans.  Most  bloodthirsty  lot 
they  are,  too.  But  they  think  that  the  Canoro 
Islands  are  inhabited  by  the  ghosts  of  their 
ancestors,  and  none  of  them  will  ever  come  near 
the  place. 

"  Ah,  here's  the  boatswain,  with  some  of  my 
togs.  They'll  be  a  trifle  long  for  you,  but  I 
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thought  you'd  hardly  care  to  go  aboard  in  your 
Crusoe  rig,  though  it's  awfully  picturesque,  you 
know.  And  my  man  will  crop  you  and  all.  I  told 
him  to  bring  scissors  and  things.  And  then  we 
must  be  getting  back  to  the  ship.  It's  too  risky 
a  business  to  attempt  those  reefs  in  the  dark. 
And  we  had  better  get  together  whatever  you 
want  to  take  away  with  you.  Mind  you  take 
care  of  that  bag  of  stones.  At  least  you'll  take 
a  fortune  home  with  you. 

"  Not  yours  ?  Oh,  well,  you  must  settle  that 
with  Macarthy's  brother  when  you  get  back  to 
England.  Besides,  he  may  be  dead.  You've 
been  here  fifteen  years,  you  say.  Many  things 
may  have  happened  in  fifteen  years." 

The  sun  had  set  when  the  party  reached  the 
Andromeda,  and  Haythorn  was  glad  to  retire  to 
the  spare  cabin  that  had  been  hastily  prepared  for 
him,  and  to  escape,  for  the  present,  from  the 
ordeal  of  meeting  more  strangers. 

The  ship  was  already  moving  when  Lieutenant 
Wynne  roused  him,  next  morning,  to  come  on 
deck  and  take  his  last  look  at  the  island.  Like 
a  man  in  a  dream  he  climbed  the  companion 
stair  and  leaned  over  the  bulwark. 

The  Andromeda  was  steaming  slowly  through 
the  swirling  current  that  sweeps  the  shores  of 
Grand  Canoro.  Every  detail  was  clear.  There 
was  the  lagoon  into  which  his  friends  and  he  had 
been  plunged  from  the  bows  of  the  Good  Intent. 
There  was  the  tree,  the  solitary  tamarind  tree 
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where  Caliban  had  walked  round  them  as  they 
slept.  There  was  the  reef  in  whose  deep  pools 
they  had  speared  so  many  fish.  There  were  the 
tall  lines  of  coco-palm,  the  dense  thickets  of 
mangrove  and  pandang  and  bamboo,  and  the  green 
undulations  of  the  impenetrable  forest,  rising 
higher  and  higher  towards  the  well-remembered 
summit  of  the  Beacon  Hill.  The  tide  was  out. 
And  in  the  strong  sunlight  of  the  tropic  dawn 
the  beautiful  island  that  had  been  his  narrow 
world  so  many  years,  with  the  marvellous  sheen 
of  its  mingled  foliage,  with  the  dazzling  whiteness 
of  its  fringing  sands,  and  with  the  smooth  blue 
levels  of  the  encircling  sea,  lay,  like  a  magnificent 
green  jewel  in  a  silver  setting,  resting  on  a  sheet 
of  polished  sapphire. 

A  haven  of  refuge  it  had  been,  and  yet  a  prison. 
A  picture  of  delight  it  was,  and  yet  the  scene  of 
tragedies  too  terrible  to  think  of.  A  vision  of 
beauty  it  seemed  to  other  eyes,  but  to  him  it  was 
a  cruel  monster  that  had  devoured  fifteen  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

A    NEW    FACE    AT    THE    DOOR 

ONE  bright  September  morning,  one  of  those 
mornings  when  the  moorland  is  in  its  prime  of 
beauty,  Conolly,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
appeared  at  his  master's  door  with  a  letter. 

UA  letter  for  poor  Miss  Norah,"  announced 
the  privileged  old  servitor.  "  And  from  foreign 
parts,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  strange  stamps 
and  the  many  post-marks.  "  It  surely  can't  be 
that  there's  news  of  young  Mr  Philip  after  all." 

Dennis  Macarthy  looked  at  the  address  with 
misty  eyes.  Yes,  a  letter  for  Norah  ;  a  message 
to  the  dead !  And  it  was  Philip  Haythorn's 
writing  ;  he  remembered  it  well.  But  it  was 
some  little  time  before  he  summoned  courage  to 
open  the  envelope.  It  was  a  long  letter;  many 
sheets.  He  turned  to  the  end.  Yes,  there  was 
the  signature,  plain  enough  : 

<c  Now,  as  always  and  for  ever,  your  own 

"  PHILIP." 

"  Yes,  Conolly,"  said  Macarthy,  slowly  ;  "  yes, 
it's  from  Mr  Haythorn.  I'll  tell  you  more  when 
I've  read  it.  You  can  go  now  ;  I  want  to  be 
alone." 

285 
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But  he  hesitated  even  now.  It  seemed  like 
sacrilege  to  read  this  strange  letter  from  over 
the  sea. 

But  there  was  no  Norah  to  read  it.  Sir  Victor, 
too,  was  gone.  There  was  no  one  but  himself 
left  to  rejoice  over  the  exile's  return. 

He  took  the  letter  out  to  the  terrace,  and  sat 
down  in  Norah's  corner,  on  Drake's  old  stone 
bench.  The  great  setter  Rufus,  descendant  of 
Norah's  gentle-souled  companion,  established 
himself  at  his  side,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the 
family,  rested  his  broad  head  upon  his  master's 
knee 

Still  Macarthy  hesitated.  News  of  Philip? 
.Yes,  but  Norah  was  gone.  All  that  was  mortal 
of  her  to  whom  the  news  would  have  meant  more 
than  it  possibly  could  to  anyone  else  in  the  whole 
wide  world,  was  lying  under  the  grass  in  the  little 
churchyard  across  the  river ;  and  all  the  light 
and  joy  of  life,  for  him,  were  buried  in  her  grave. 
What  mattered  news  of  Philip  ? 

But  he  roused  himself.  For  the  sake  of  the 
dear  dead  he  would  see  what  had  happened  to 
her  lover. 

It  was  long  before  he  had  finished.  The 
sheets  were  closely  filled,  and  there  were  many 
of  them,  although  the  writer,  as  he  more  than 
once  observed  in  passing,  left  far  more  unsaid. 
Haythorn  was  a  good  writer.  He  had  a  most 
wonderful  story  to  tell,  and  he  was  telling  it  for 
the  one  reader  in  all  the  world. 
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It  was  an  altogether  astonishing  letter.  But 
the  most  astonishing  thing  in  it,  after  the  surprise 
of  there  being  a  letter  at  all,  was  the  discovery 
that  Dominic,  after  all,  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Philip's  disappearance,  and  that  it  was  not 
the  major's  hand  that  had  struck  the  fateful  blow. 

"  Major  Dominic  came  down  to  the  ferry,'* 
wrote  Haythorn,  "  on  purpose  to  say,  so  he  told 
me,  that  he  had  had  all  day  to  think  of  it,  and 
that  he  saw  clearly  enough  that  he  was  out  of 
the  running,  and  that  he  did  not  want  me  to  go 
away  with  the  impression  that  he  was  going  to 
be  disagreeable  to  anybody — meaning  you,  of 
course.  I  really  never  knew  him  so  pleasant 
and  friendly  before,  and  we  shook  hands  quite 
warmly. 

"  A  few  minutes  later,  old  '  Who  Goes  There  ?  ' 
came  down  to  the  boat,  holding  something  in  his 
hand  ;  something  that  glittered  in  the  moonlight. 
I  was  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  just  shoving  her 
off,  when  he  put  into  my  hand  a  piece  of  Major 
Dominic's  watch-chain.  I  said,  '  Why,  that's 
Major  Dominic's  watch-chain  !  What  have  you 
been  doing  ? ' 

"  Poor  old  Jasper  gave  a  sort  of  savage  cry, 
and  struck  me  on  the  head  with  his  great  stick, 
I  suppose.  I  must  have  fallen  into  the  boat, 
and  he  must  have  pushed  her  off.  I  can  re- 
member nothing  more  until  I  found  myself  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Good  Intent,  far  out  at  sea,  on 
the  way  to  Rangoon.  I  can't  imagine  how 
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Featherstone  had  got  hold  of  that  piece  of  the 
major's  chain.  He  must  have  attacked  him  too. 
That's  not  so  very  strange,  for  he  naturally  had 
a  grudge  against  Dominic.  But  he  had  no 
grievance  against  me.  We  had  always  been  good 
friends.  I  can  think  of  no  reason,  unless  it  was 
because  I  had  mentioned  the  major's  name." 

Then  what  did  Dominic  mean,  thought 
Macarthy,  by  telling  that  American  officer  that 
he  had  killed  a  man  at  Torcombe  ?  Could  it  be 
that  '  Who  Goes  There  ?',  in  one  of  his  mad  fits, 
had  attacked  the  major,  and  that  the  major  had 
struck  him  in  self-defence,  and  that  was  how  the 
poor  fellow  was  hurt?  And  the  major  might 
have  thought  that  he  had  killed  him.  Well,  no 
one  would  ever  know  now.  Jasper  had  taken 
his  secret  to  the  grave  with  him.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  neither  Giles  Featherstone  nor  his 
daughter  knew  what  had  really  happened. 

Macarthy  went  on  with  his  reading.  He  read 
Philip's  account  of  how  he  had  been  picked  up 
out  of  the  river,  of  his  loss  of  memory,  of  the 
voyage  and  the  shipwreck,  and  of  his  life  on 
the  island. 

"  You  will  wonder  why  I  did  not  go  straight 
home,"  one  passage  ran  ;  "  why  I  did  not  go 
to  you  the  very  first  moment  I  possibly  could." 

Then  the  writer  went  on  to  explain  that  he 
had  been  very  ill  since  his  rescue  with  what  the 
ship's  doctor  called  fever,  due  to  anxiety  and 
hardship,  followed  by  the  sudden  change  in  his  con- 
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dition  ;  adding  that  it  might  even  be  months  yet 
before  he  could  be  moved,  but  that  of  course 
he  should  go  straight  back  to  England  at  the 
very  earliest  opportunity. 

Last  of  all  Macarthy  read  the  description  of 
the  other  Norah,  Conrad  Macarthy 's  daughter, 
the  girl  whom  the  writer  had  seen  but  not  spoken 
to,  and  who  had  neither  seen  nor  spoken  to  him. 

"  Everybody  will  say  she  is  like  you,"  the 
letter  ran.  "  And  so  she  is,  very  like,  most  ex- 
traordinarily like.  That's  where  her  greatest 
charm  comes  in.  Her  features  are  very  like 
yours,  her  eyes  are  the  same,  her  voice  is  the 
same.  The  only  difference  is  that  her  hair  is 
black,  not  auburn.  'The  only  difference? '  did  I 
hear  you  say  ?  Oh,  well,  there  are  lots  of 
differences.  She  is  she  and  you  are  you.  But 
there's  no  denying  that,  with  one  single,  solitary 
exception,  she's  the  very  loveliest  girl  I  ever  set 
eyes  on.  You  won't  be  jealous,  will  you?  Not 
when  I  say  that  that  one  peerless  exception — " 

Macarthy  stopped.  He  had  got  the  news, 
the  news  that  mattered,  the  news  that  Philip 
was  alive  and  was  coming  back.  He  would  read 
no  more.  He  folded  up  the  letter,  and  put  it 
back  in  its  envelope.  He  rose,  and  got  his  hat 
and  stick. 

"  You  needn't  come,  Rufus,"  he  said  quietly, 
as  the  great  setter  rose  too,  and  prepared  to 
follow.  "  It's  nothing  to  you  ;  you  didn't  know 
her." 
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Slowly,  very  slowly,  Macarthy  made  his  way 
down  the  path  to  the  river,  and  across  the 
trembling  foot-bridge  that  spanned  the  peat- 
stained  stream.  More  slowly  still  he  climbed 
the  steep  to  the  churchyard.  Never  once,  in 
all  the  years,  had  he  gone  that  way,  spring  or 
summer,  autumn  or  winter,  whether  it  was  the 
time  of  flowers  or  not,  without  being  conscious 
of  the  breath  of  wild  roses  and  the  incense  of 
the  woodbine  ;  scents  that  had  been  so  dear  to 
his  lost  Norah,  and  with  whose  fragrance  the 
air  was  filled  that  sad  sweet  summer  afternoon 
when  they  bore  her  gently  up  that  narrow  way, 
and  left  her  amid  the  silence  and  the  beauty  of 
that  quiet  graveyard. 

To-day  there  were  no  roses,  no  clusters  of 
woodbine.  But  on  the  straggling  hedgerows 
that  leaned  over  the  lane  there  were  brilliant 
touches  of  colour  ;  scarlet  hips,  and  beautiful 
spindle-berries  ;  "  leaves  turning  yellow  or  kin- 
dling into  red."  There  were  clusters  of  ripe  black- 
berries, hazel  nuts  colouring  in  the  warm  autumn 
sunshine,  dark  masses  of  bullace,  with  a  bloom 
as  of  grapes  upon  their  blue-black  skins.  Here 
and  there,  too,  were  great  wreaths  of  traveller's 
joy,  alive  with  flies  and  wasps  and  bees,  and 
lighted  up  with  the  black  and  scarlet  wings  of 
gorgeous  butterflies. 

How  Norah  had  loved  that  lane,  the  lane  that 
had  no  turning!  How  often,  on  just  such  days 
as  this,  had  she  brought  from  its  neglected 
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thickets    armfuls    of    colour    and    fragrance   to 
brighten  the  oak-panelled  rooms  at  the  Barrows ! 

They  had  laid  her  in  the  churchyard.  The 
vicar,  whose  wise  old  eyes  had  rightly  gauged 
the  sweetness  of  her  brief  young  life,  would  have 
given  her  a  place  of  honour  in  the  chancel.  But 
she  and  her  father  had  never  quite  lost  the  feeling 
that  they  were  aliens  in  Torcombe.  And  not 
only  did  Macarthy  shrink  from  what  seemed  to 
him  an  intrusion,  but  he  knew  the  very  spot 
which,  in  happier  days,  Norah  herself  had  chosen. 

Near  the  western  window  of  the  little  church, 
overshadowed  by  the  gnarled  branches  of  a  storm- 
beaten  yew  tree,  there  stood  a  low  altar-tomb, 
nameless  and  dateless.  Here  Macarthy  paused, 
and  seating  himself  on  the  broad  slab  that  covered 
the  ashes  of  some  long-forgotten  parishioner  of 
mark,  he  once  more  drew  out  Philip's  letter. 

It  had  been  a  favourite  seat  of  his  and  Norah's. 
It  was  a  fond  belief  of  theirs  that  it  looked 
towards  Ireland.  And  many  a  time,  in  the  old 
days,  they  had  sat  there  together,  talking  of 
Philip.  More  than  once  had  Norah  said,  of 
two  gravestones  on  the  grassy  slope  below,  that 
she  should  like  to  rest  between  them.  They 
were  old  stones.  Like  the  altar-tomb,  neither 
of  them  bore  name  or  date.  Along  the  edge  of 
one,  in  rough  and  hardly  decipherable  lettering, 
ran  the  words:  "A  .  LILY  .  OF  .  THE  .  FIELD  .  CUT 
DOWN  .  IN  .  HER  .  BLOOM."  On  the  other  remained 
only  the  closing  words  of  what  had  apparently 
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been    a   long  inscription  :       "  UNTIL  .  THE  .  DAY 

BREAK  .  AND  .  THE  .  SHADOWS  .  FLEE .  AWAY." 

Now  there  was  a  third  stone,  a  simple  slab 
of  moorland  granite  from  Norah's  favourite  haunt 
upon  the  Welshman's  Tor,  with  her  name,  a 
date,  and  the  words  :  "  FAITHFUL  .  UNTO  .  DEATH." 

"  Norah  !  "  called  her  father,  softly.  "  Norah, 
there's  a  letter  from  Philip  !  " 

Then,  as  for  the  hundredth  time  there  rose 
before  him  the  vision  of  the  sweet  and  beautiful 
girl  whose  ashes  were  lying  at  his  feet,  deep 
under  the  churchyard  grass,  his  voice  broke. 
And  as  there  swept  over  his  soul  the  sense  of  his 
loss  and  of  his  loneliness,  of  the  burden  of  a  life 
from  which  the  light  had  gone  out,  never  more 
to  be  rekindled,  his  bent  frame  shook  with  a 
passion  of  grief  that  would  not  be  controlled. 

It  was  an  hour  later  when  he  passed  slowly  out 
under  the  ancient  lych-gate  and  made  his  way 
down  to  the  bridge.  More  slowly  still  he 
climbed  the  Tinker's  Path  and  gained  the 
terrace  of  the  Barrows. 

Seated  once  more  in  his  library,  in  his  favourite 
chair  by  the  open  window,  just  opposite  the 
fountain  whose  monotonous  murmur  had  so  often 
soothed  his  sorrowful  soul,  he  took  out  the  letter 
again. 

What  did  Philip  say  the  girl  was  like  —  the 
other  Norah  whom  he  had  seen  upon  the  island  ? 

Oh,  here  it  was  : 

"  Everybody  will  say  she  is  like  you.     And  so 
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she  is,  very  like,  most  extraordinarily  like. 
That's  where  her  greatest  charm  comes  in.  Her 
features  are  very  like  yours,  her  eyes  are  the 
same,  her  voice  is  the  same.  The  only  difference 
is  that  her  hair  is  black,  not  auburn." 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  library  door.  A  maid 
entered. 

"A  lady  to  see  you,  sir." 

Macarthy  started  to  his  feet,  the  letter  in  his 
hand.  What  was  this  ?  There  in  the  doorway, 
framed  by  the  dark  wood-work,  and  with  the 
gloom  of  the  shadowy  hall  behind  her,  a  vision  of 
youth  and  loveliness,  stood — his  Norah  ?  His 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still.  He  stood  there, 
white  to  the  lips,  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

His  visitor  came  forward,  her  face  pale,  her 
sweet  young  eyes  full  of  trouble. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  startled  you,"  she  said 
timidly.  "  I  asked  for  Miss  Macarthy,  and  the 
servant  told  me  that  she  was  dead.  I  am  so 
sorry.  I  am  Conrad  Macarthy's  daughter  ;  and 
you — you  must  be  my  Uncle  Dennis." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

LIGHT    AT    EVENTIDE 

AGAIN,  in  front  of  the  old  West  Country  manor- 
house,  a  girl  in  white  was  reading  a  letter.  Again 
the  massive  masonry  was  lighted  up  by  the  pallid 
sunshine  of  a  late  September  afternoon.  The 
wide  eaves  and  the  clustering  chimney-stacks  and 
the  great  mullioned  windows  were  still  more 
heavily  embowered  and  wreathed  with  roses  and 
jasmine,  with  clematis  and  magnolia,  than  they 
had  been  so  many  years  before,  when,  on  the  same 
terrace,  another  girl  was  reading  another  letter. 
The  rocky  steep  below  the  parapet  was  still  more 
thickly  overgrown  with  fern  and  golden-rod ; 
more  broadly  stained  with  moss  and  lichen.  The 
lettering  round  the  base  of  the  old  sundial  was  a 
little  more  difficult  to  decipher. 

But  the  girl  who  was  pacing  up  and  down,  with 
the  fluttering  sheets  of  paper  in  her  hand,  was  as 
fair  and  young,  her  graceful  figure  as  untouched 
by  time  and  her  beauty  as  undimmed  by  sorrow 
as  that  other  girl  who,  on  that  very  spot,  had 
rejoiced,  so  long  before,  over  Valentine  Macarthy's 
last  letter  home.  Much  such  another  girl  this 
was,  save  that  her  hair  was  black,  not  auburn  ; 
with  face  as  sweet,  with  eyes  as  brown,  with  smile 
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no  less  bewitching.  Just  such  another  dog,  too, 
was  pacing  slowly  at  her  side  ;  another  Rufus, 
descendant  of  the  great  red  setter  who  had  been 
so  sympathetic  a  listener  on  that  bygone  autumn 
day. 

And  this  letter,  too,  was  one  that  had  made  its 
reader's  brown  eyes  still  brighter,  and  that  had 
brought  a  warmer  colour  to  her  cheek.  And  yet, 
although  her  name  was  plain  enough  upon  the 
envelope,  and  although  the  letter  began  "  Norah, 
my  Beloved,"  it  certainly  was  not  meant  for  her, 
and  the  writer  had  never  dreamed  that  she,  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  would  ever  catch  a  glimpse 
of  it. 

For  this  was  the  other  Norah,  the  daughter  of 
the  Conrad  Macarthy  who  had  perished  in  the 
Mutiny  ;  the  niece  of  the  Valentine  Macarthy  who 
had  fled  in  such  haste  from  Port  D'Assas  ;  the 
Aphrodite  of  that  early  morning  on  the  white 
sands  of  Grand  Canoro.  And  her  Uncle  Dennis, 
who  had  delighted  her  by  calling  her  "  Norah  " 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  who  had  at  once 
taken  her  to  his  lonely  old  heart,  and  whose  grey 
life  she  had  once  more  filled  with  sunshine,  had 
brought  the  letter  out  to  her  on  the  terrace  not 
long  before. 

"I  want  you  to  read  this  letter,"  he  said  to 
her.  "It  is  from  Philip  Hay  thorn  to  my 
daughter  Norah,  your  cousin  and  namesake.  It 
got  here  just  before  you  did — on  the  very  same 
day,  in  fact.  I  felt  very  doubtful  about  opening 
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it.  But  there  was  no  Norah  to  read  it  ;  and  of 
course  I  wanted  to  know  what  had  happened  to 
Philip.  I  thought,  too,  that  she  would  wish  me 
to  see  it.  So  at  last  I  glanced  through  it.  And 
I  have  been  thinking  it  over,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  something  in  it  that 
you  ought  to  read  too.  It  sounds  incredible, 
but  there's  no  doubt  that  Philip  and  you  were  on 
Grand  Canoro  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  more 
extraordinary  still,  that  he  saw  you,  although  you 
did  not  see  him.  I  think  you  should  read  what 
he  says  ;  for  although  there  is  something  in  the 
letter  that  I  am  afraid  you  won't  quite  like,  it 
will  at  least  make  it  clear  to  you  that  you  really 
are  Norah  Macarthy.  And  although,  as  you 
know,  I  felt  sure  of  it  the  moment  I  saw  you, 
this  letter  had,  in  some  degree,  prepared  me. 
And  when  you  have  read  it  yourself  I  think  you 
will  understand  why  I  have  not  shown  it  to  you 
before." 

Greatly  wondering,  the  girl  took  the  letter. 
Philip  Haythorn  on  the  island  at  the  same  time 
that  she  was  ?  And  had  seen  her  ?  Why  did  he 
not  speak  to  her,  then  ? 

She  began  to  read.  Her  uncle  had  not  speci- 
fied any  particular  part,  and  she  began  at  the 
beginning.  The  letter  was  headed  "  H.M.S. 
Andromeda,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal " ;  and  it 
might  have  been  meant  for  herself,  for  it  opened 
with  her  own  name. 

She  read  through  Haythorn's  long  and  vivid 
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account  of  all  that  had  befallen  him  ;  the  assault 
by  "  Who  Goes  There?  "  his  loss  of  memory,  the 
shipwreck,  the  life  on  Grand  Canoro,  the  tragic 
fate  of  his  companions,  and  his  rescue  by  the 
surveying-ship,  then  and  still  engaged  in  taking 
soundings  near  the  island.  Privation  and  anxiety, 
and  more  than  one  narrow  escape  from  sudden 
death,  together  with  the  shock  of  his  unexpected 
deliverance  had,  the  writer  hinted,  told  upon  his 
health.  The  Andromeda  would  still  be  somemonths 
at  sea  ;  and  even  should  they  speak  a  homeward- 
bound  ship,  he  was  too  weak  at  present  to  leave 
his  berth  ;  and  the  most  he  could  do  now  was  to 
send  word  that  he  was  alive,  and  that  he  would 
make  his  way  home  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could. 

It  was  a  long  letter,  written  at  intervals, 
chiefly  in  the  cabin,  but  some  of  it  on  deck,  and 
with  the  island  still  in  sight. 

"They  have  just  persuaded  me,"  one  sheet 
began,  "  to  allow  myself  to  be  carried  on  deck  for 
a  last  glimpse  of  Grand  Canoro,  for  we  are  going 
south.  I  thought  I  had  said  'good-bye'  to  it 
weeks  ago,  but  the  captain  has  run  back  in  order 
to  repeat  some  soundings.  We  are  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  not  far  from  shore,  just 
opposite  the  spot  where  I  had  the  very  strangest 
of  all  my  strange  adventures — in  lat.  93°  21'  E. 
and  long.  14°  8'  N." 

The  writer  went  on  to  describe  how  he  had 
clambered  down  to  the  beach,  intending  to  sleep 
in  one  of  the  caves  in  the  cliff,  and  how  he  had 
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walked  up  and  down,  in  the  starlight,  by  the 
edge  of  the  tide,  now  listening  to  faint  sounds  of 
movement  on  the  sands  at  his  feet,  and  now  to 
strange  noises  in  the  forest  on  the  heights  above 
him. 

"  A  strong  conviction  took  possession  of  me," 
Haythorn  wrote,  "  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
recovering  my  memory.  I  seemed  to  see  faces 
that  I  recognized,  and  to  hear  voices  that  I  knew. 
I  remember  standing  still,  a  long  time,  almost 
persuading  myself  that  someone  was  singing  that 
last  song,  the  song  of  our  last  evening  together, 
the  song  that  has  never  left  me,  all  these  years. 
I  could  hear  the  words  quite  plainly  : 

" c  More  deep  her  generous  love,  more  wide,  more  strong 

Than  the  unsounded  sea  ; 
More  true  her  heart  to  mine,  than  to  the  pole 
Compass  could  ever  be.' 

You  can  never  realize  what  a  comfort  those  verses 
have  been  to  me  all  this  while.  And  then  at 
last  I  climbed  up  into  my  cave,  and  was  lulled  to 
sleep  by  another  song — the  song  of  the  rollers  on 
the  reef." 

How  real  it  all  seemed !  thought  the  girl. 
How  often  had  she,  too,  heard  those  sounds  on 
the  beach !  How  many  a  time  had  she  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  hut  to  listen  to  the  mysterious 
noises  of  the  forest!  How  often  had  she  lain 
awake  to  hear  the  unceasing  murmur  of  the  sea ! 

She  took  up  the  letter  again. 
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The  writer  proceeded  to  describe  how,  soon 
after  daybreak,  he  had  been  roused  by  sounds 
suggestive  of  a  fish  or  a  bird  playing  in  the 
shallows,  and — 

WHAT  ! ! ! 

She  dropped  the  letter.  She  covered  her 
flaming  cheeks  with  her  hands.  It  was  only  too 
true  that  Philip  Haythorn  had  seen  her. 

She  remembered  every  detail  of  the  time  and 
the  place.  Zeylil  had  been  in  a  particularly 
trying  mood  that  morning.  She  had  kept  on 
screaming  to  her  to  come  away  from  the  beach, 
or  the  wild  men  would  catch  her.  She  knew  the 
very  cave.  She  had  often  rested  there  herself.  In- 
deed, it  was  she  who  had  carried  up  the  dry  leaves. 
And  a  picture  of  the  beautiful  little  bay,  with  its 
encircling  cliffs  and  its  dazzling  sands,  with  the 
fringe  of  palms  on  one  side  of  it,  and  with  the 
wonderful  blue  of  the  wide  sea,  flashed  up  into 
her  memory. 

She  collected  the  scattered  sheets  of  the  letter, 
and  went  on  with  her  reading. 

u  As  she  turned  her  head  to  look  back  towards 
the  cliff,  her  eyes — two  beautiful  brown  cairn- 
gorms, just  like  yours,  Norah  darling — seemed 
to  look  straight  into  mine.  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  I  half  thought  she  was  coming  up 
to  the  cave.  Then,  from  the  heights  farther  on 
there  came  a  shrill  cry,  again  and  again  repeated. 
The  girl  waved  her  hand,  and  called  '  I'm  coming, 
Zeylil.'  For  a  whole  minute  she  stood  there  a 
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radiant    vision,    clothed     in    nothing    but    her 
beauty. 

u  But  now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  all.  On 
her  left  shoulder,  as  plain  to  see  as  the  tattooed 
dragon  on  poor  old  Sinclair's  arm,  was — you 
will  never  guess  what — what  I'm  sure  was  the 
flying  horse  of  the  Macarthys  ;  certainly  just 
what  your  father  described  to  me.  And  another 
thing.  She  was  wearing  a  heavy  gold  ring  which 
I  could  have  sworn  was  the  fellow  of  mine  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  it  was  your  Uncle  Conrad's  other 
Rajpoot's  ring.  She  was  close  to  me,  you  under- 
stand ;  and  as  she  waved  her  arm  the  great  ruby 
gleamed  like  a  point  of  fire. 

"At  the  moment,  although  I  particularly 
noticed  both  the  Macarthy  mark  and  the  Indian 
ring,  I  did  not  realize  what  either  of  them  meant. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  later,  after  that  awful 
catastrophe  that  I  have  told  you  about,  when 
Sinclair  was  killed  by  the  lightning,  and  when  I 
had  recovered  my  memory,  that  I  understood. 
Why,  that  girl  on  the  beach  was  your  namesake, 
Norah,your  cousin — Conrad  Macarthy 's  daughter ! 
The  very  girl  that  your  Aunt  Kathleen  found  in 
the  Bharwar  Hills. 

"  I  never  saw  her  again,  although  it  must 
have  been  a  good  while  after  that  that  she  was 
taken  off  the  island  by  a  French  man-of-war,  the 
Hirondelle^  as  I  heard  from  Lieutenant  Wynne. 

"She  is  a  most  lovely  girl.  Everybody  will 
say  she  is  just  like  you.  And  so  she  is,  very  like, 
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most  extraordinarily  like.  That's  where  her 
greatest  charm  comes  in.  Her  features  are  very 
like  yours,  her  eyes  are  the  same,  her  voice  is  the 
same.  The  only  difference  is  that  her  hair  is 
black,  not  auburn  .  .  .  there's  no  denying  that, 
with  one  single,  solitary  exception,  she's  the  very 
loveliest  girl  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  .  . 

"  You  will  say  that  I  ought  not  to  have  looked 
at  her.  Well,  perhaps  not,  though  it  was  difficult 
to  help  it,  when  she  was  standing  there,  only  half  a 
dozen  yards  away.  And  I  was  so  astonished  at  the 
whole  episode  that  I  was  hardly  master  of  myself. 
And  if  I  had  not  seen  her,  no  one  would  ever  have 
known  whoshe  was.  Lieutenant  Wynne  saysthat  he 
understood  that  she  herself  did  not  know  who  she 
was  ;  that  she  had  lived  on  the  island  all  her  life,  and 
that  she  did  not  know  what  her  name  was  or  who 
her  people  were.  We  must  find  her,  if  we  have 
to  search  for  her  all  over  India.  And  if  there 
really  is  anything  in  the  legend  that  the  two 
Rajpoot's  rings  bring  the  wearers  together,  we 
shall  certainly  find  her.  But  she  must  never  know 
a  word  of  all  this.  She  would  never  forgive  me  !  " 

The  girl's  cheeks  flamed  again.  No,  indeed, 
that  she  never  would  !  And  he  was  coming  to 
England,  straight  back  to  Torcombe,  of  course  ! 
She  could  never  look  him  in  the  face.  She  must 
hide.  She  must  go  away.  But  where  could  she 
hide  ?  Where  could  she  go  ?  She  had  no 
friends  anywhere  else.  There  was  not  a  soul  in 
England  whom  she  knew,  except  her  Uncle  Dennis. 
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And  then  she  thought  of  Philip  Haythorn's 
home-coming.  Coming  home  after  all  these 
years  of  exile,  full  of  hope  and  joy  and  eager 
expectation,  coming  home  to  find  his  sweetheart 
dead,  his  father  dead,  and  his  estate — although 
that  was  a  trifling  matter  in  comparison  ;  a  wrong 
that  would  soon  be  righted — in  possession  of 
another  man. 

Poor  Philip  Haythorn  !  What  blows,  what 
cruel  blows,  Fate  had  dealt  him  !  And  of  the 
worst  and  hardest  the  poor  wanderer  as  yet  knew 
nothing. 

And  in  spite  of  all,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  he  had  seen  her,  as,  fresh  from  the 
shallows  of  the  lagoon,  she  had,  all  unaware, 
passed  close  before  his  eyes,  a  wave  of  pity  swept 
over  her  warm  young  heart.  Poor,  desolate, 
stricken,  homeless  wanderer ! 

And  so,  in  the  days  that  followed,  as  she 
brooded  over  the  strange  details  of  the  wonderful 
story,  the  sense  of  Philip's  desolation  grew,  and 
the  feeling  of  resentment  gradually  subsided. 
An  earnest  longing  to  lighten,  in  ever  so  small  a 
measure,  the  overwhelming  blow  that  must 
inevitably  fall  upon  him  took  possession  of  her 
thoughts  day  and  night ;  and  the  episode  of  the 
beach  of  Grand  Canoro  -came  to  be  regarded, 
more  and  more,  as  a  thing  to  be  covered  up  and 
forgotten. 

And  then,  one  chill  October  day,  Philip  Hay- 
thorn  came  home.  He  landed,  as  the  girl  had 
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told  herself,  full  of  hope  and  joy  and  eager 
expectation.  He  went  straight  from  the  quay  to 
the  office  of  Sir  Victor's  lawyers.  And  there, 
from  a  strange  clerk  who  had  no  idea  who  his 
sunburnt,  weather-beaten  questioner  was,  he  got 
his  first  shock.  Sir  Victor  was  dead. 

And  the  blow  was  promptly  followed  by  a 
second.  The  property,  there  being  no  nearer  of 
kin,  had,  with  the  title,  passed  to  a  Haythorn  of 
North  Berwick,  who  had  been  settled  at  Torcombe 
now  for  some  years. 

So  his  father  was  dead.  Well,  it  was  only 
what  might  have  been  expected.  It  was  the 
natural  course  of  things.  He  had  come  to  his 
grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh 
in  in  his  season. 

And  the  Macarthys  ?  What  of  the  Macarthy s  ? 
He  hardly  dared  to  ask. 

But  on  that  point  the  clerk  was  able  to  reassure 
him. 

Oh,  yes,  Mr  Macarthy  was  alive  and 
well. 

And — Miss  Macarthy  ?     Was  she  at  home  ? 

Yes,  Miss  Macarthy  was  at  the  Barrows,  he 
knew. 

There  was,  he  was  told,  no  conveyance  to  be 
had  at  Picton,  which  was  still  the  nearest  railway 
station  to  the  Barrows ;  and  Haythorn  hired  a 
carriage  at  the  Golden  Lion  at  Alderstoke.  No 
one  knew  him  at  the  well-remembered  inn.  And 
he  wondered,  as  he  stood  in  the  stable-yard  while 
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the  horses  were  being  put-to,  who  would  be  the 
first  to  recognize  him,  after  so  long  an  absence. 

The  chill  October  air  struck  keen  to  a  man 
who  had  spent  so  many  years  in  the  Tropics.  But 
Haythorn  would  not  hear  of  having  the  carriage 
closed.  Every  house,  every  field,  every  gate, 
every  tree  along  the  road  was  as  the  face  of  a 
friend,  and  each  one  of  them  marked  a  step  on 
the  way  to.  Norah. 

The  driver  was  an  old  retainer  of  the  Golden 
Lion  and,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  he  knew 
all  that  there  was  to  be  known,  and  more,  about 
the  residents  in  the  country  round. 

Oh,  yes,  he  remembered  Sir  Victor  Haythorn 
well.  Why,  it  was  only  five  years  come  Martin- 
mas that  the  old  gentleman  died. 

"  But  he  wasn't  really  what  you'd  call  an  old 
man  then,"  the  driver  declared,  "  for  all  he  was 
over  eighty.  Wonderful  vigorous  he  was. 
'Tweren't  old  age  as  killed  he.  'Twere  along  of 
the  death  of  his  son,  young  Mr  Philip.  He  set 
off  for  foreign  parts  one  night,  a  matter  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago,  and  he  weren't  never  heard 
of  no  more.  Then  a  man  from  America  come 
here  and  told  as  how  Mr  Philip  had  been  mur- 
dered by  that  black  Major  Dominic,  up  to  the 
Druid's  Bridge.  And  Sir  Victor  he  never  held 
up  his  head  again.  'Twere  that  as  killed  he," 
the  driver  repeated  ;  "  and  Miss  Macarthy,  too," 
he  added. 

*•'  WHAT  did  you  say  ?  "  exclaimed  Haythorn, 
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who  had  been  listening  with  astonishment  to  this 
account  of  his  supposed  murder.  "  Miss  Mac- 
arthy, too?  I  was  told  in  Drake  Haven  that  she 
was  alive  and  well." 

The  man  turned  deliberately  round  in  his  seat, 
and  stared  at  Haythorn's  face,  white  through  the 
tan  of  his  sunburnt  skin. 

"Well,  sir,  'tis  this  way,"  he  explained. 
"  Miss  Macarthy  that  was  Mr  Dennis's  daughter, 
up  to  the  Barrows,  died  before  Sir  Victor  did,  a 
matter  of  six  years  ago.  But  about  a  year  back 
another  Miss  Macarthy  come  to  the  Barrows, 
what's  the  old  gentleman's  niece,  I've  heard  tell. 
But  the  Miss  Macarthy  what  was  the  squire's 
daughter,  she've  a  been  dead  this  six  years." 

Haythorn  sank  back  into  his  seat,  crushed. 
Did  ever  Fate  deal  so  hardly  with  a  man  ?  The 
best  years  of  his  life  wasted,  his  father  dead,  his 
Norah  gone ! 

"  That's  Torcombe  across  the  river  yonder," 
broke  in  the  driver,  with  a  flourish  of  his  whip. 
"  That's  where  Sir  Victor  did  live.  But  if  you'll 
excuse  me,  sir,  I'll  get  down  here  a  minute.  I 
want  to  speak  to  Giles  Featherstone  about  some 
corn  for  the  Golden  Lion." 

"  What,"  said  Philip,  who  had  been  gazing 
eagerly  at  the  familiar  front  that  faced  him  from 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  "is  the  old  man 
alive  still  ?  " 

The  driver  stared  again. 

"Yes,  sir,  he's  still  alive.     But  he've   had  a 
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stroke,  and  he  don't  get  about  much  now.  'Tis 
his  daughter  Mary  as  do  manage  the  place,  really. 
But  old  Giles  do  be  quite  cheerful  like,  and  he 
be  allus  main  glad  to  see  a  one  that  knows  him." 

"  And  his  son — the  old  soldier  ? "  queried 
Philip. 

"What,  'Who  Goes  There?'"  returned  the 
other,  with  a  smile.  "  No,  he've  a  been  gone 
this  many  years.  They  found  him  one  night 
lying  out  there  under  the  trees.  He'd  had  one 
of  his  fits,  and  had  fallen  down  and  hurt  hisself. 
They  took  and  carried  him  into  the  house,  but 
he  never  got  over  it,  and  he  died  the  same  year 
that  young  Mr  Philip  disappeared." 

The  carriage  drew  up  in  the  shade  of  the  well- 
remembered  lime  trees,  leafless  now,  in  the  keen 
air  of  autumn,  and  close  to  the  familiar  wicket. 
At  the  driver's  whistle  a  shock-headed  boy  ran 
out  to  hold  the  horses,  and  the  man  got  down 
and  walked  into  the  house. 

Philip  got  out  too  and  walked  down  to  the 
river. 

How  it  all  came  back !  Here  was  the  landing- 
place.  There  was  the  old  mooring-post,  and 
close  by  it  was  the  groove  of  a  boat's  keel  in  the 
shingle  even  now.  This  was  the  place  where  all 
the  trouble  began. 

Trouble  ?  hexsaid  to  himself,  as  he  once  more 
climbed  into  the  carriage  and  drove  on  along  the 
river  road  ;  why,  life  was  all  trouble.  For  him  it 
seemed  as  if  there  never  had  been  but  one  golden 
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hour  in  all  his  life,  that  day  when  he  found  Norah 
sleeping  in  the  grotto,  and  heard  her  breathe  his 
name. 

There  never  would  be  so  much  as  another 
golden  moment.  She  was  gone  ;  and  the  light  of 
his  eyes,  and  the  joy  of  his  heart,  and  the  peace 
of  his  soul  had  gone  with  her.  He  was  too  much 
overwhelmed  to  consider  who  this  other  Miss 
Macarthy  was,  who  was  established  at  the 
Barrows.  He  never  dreamed  of  connecting  her 
with  his  vision  of  the  island.  His  only  thought, 
now,  was  of  the  quiet  Torcombe  churchyard,  and 
of  the  one  new  grave  among  the  grassy  barrows. 

He  stopped  the  carriage  on  the  bridge  above 
the  Cobbler's  Pool,  and  again  got  down  into  the 
road. 

It  was  here  that  his  love  and  he  had  parted. 
It  was  on  this  very  spot  that  she  had  said  she 
would  wait  for  him  if  it  was  fifty  years. 

Slowly  he  climbed  the  steep  lane  between  the 
great  unkempt  hedgerows,  now  in  the  pride  of 
their  autumn  beauty.  It  was  well  on  in  the  after- 
noon. Bright  sun,  blue  sky,  and  just  enough  air 
stirring  to  sway  the  long  sprays  of  honeysuckle 
and  clematis. 

He  passed  in  under  the  old  lych-gate,  worn 
and  stained  by  the  storms  of  many  winters,  and 
stood  once  more  within  the  green  walls  of 
tamarisk  and  yew.  He  knew  where  to  look  for 
what  he  wanted.  He  could  have  found  the  place 
in  the  dark.  He  remembered  well  the  ancient 
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stones  between  which  Norah  had  wished  that  her 
own  grave  should  lie.  Here  was  the  great  altar- 
tomb.  Here  were  the  two  old  stones.  And 
between  them  was  a  slab  of  grey  granite,  carved 
with  three  lines  : 

NORAH    MACARTHY 

Died  24th  June  1868 

Faithful  unto  Death 

Philip  Haythorn  threw  himself  down  beside 
the  stone  and  pressed  his  hot  forehead  into  the 
cool  and  comforting  grass. 

And  this  was  the  end.  After  all  these  years, 
these  vacant,  lonely,  locust-eaten  years,  this  was 
the  end.  Youth,  hope,  love,  joy,  lost — all  lost ! 

"  Norah  !  "  he  whispered  softly.  "  Norah,  my 
beloved,  can  you  hear  me  ?  It  is  I,  Philip,  come 
home  at  last." 

An  hour  he  lay  there,  the  waiting  carriage,  the 
Barrows,  Dennis  Macarthy,  all  forgotten. 

He  rose  to  his  feet.  The  sun  was  low  down 
in  the  west,  and  the  long  valley,  sweeping  away 
into  the  heart  of  the  moorland,  was  flooded  with 
a  soft  and  sunlit  haze.  He  could  just  discern  the 
chimneys  of  the  Barrows  above  the  embowering 
trees,  with  blue  threads  of  peat-smoke  drifting 
slowly  up  the  hill. 

Well,  he  would  see  Dennis  Macarthy,  and  be 
guided  by  what  happened.  There  was  that  bag 
of  precious  stones  to  hand  over  to  him,  as  the 
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representative  of  his  brother  Valentine.  Enough 
there  to  buy  up  the  Bank  of  England,  as  Sinclair 
had  said. 

He  made  his  way  down  to  the  river,  not  by 
the  road  at  whose  foot  the  carriage  from  the 
Golden  Lion  was  still  waiting,  but  by  the  narrow 
churchway  and  across  the  swaying  foot-bridge 
and  up  the  Tinker's  Path  towards  the  house. 
Half-way  up  he  paused.  There  was  the  track 
down  to  the  grotto  where  his  love  and  he  had 
plighted  troth.  He  turned  aside,  and  with  some 
difficulty  followed  the  slight  path,  now  much 
overgrown  with  fern  and  bramble,  through  the 
,  thickets  to  the  little  hollow.  There  was  a  heap 
'  of  bracken  in  it  still,  drifted  into  it  perhaps  by 
the  wind. 

He  threw  himself  down  upon  the  fern.  Like 
a  flood  the  memories  of  that  brief  crowded  hour 
of  love  and  joy  came  thronging  back  to  him. 
Once  more  he  saw  his  darling  lying  where  he  was 
lying  now — his  roses  at  her  breast.  Again  he 
heard  that  clear  whisper,  "  Philip,  dear  Philip  !  " 

It  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  broke 
into  a  passion  of  grief. 

"  Oh,  Norah  !  "  he  wailed  ;  "  oh,  my  beloved  !  " 
And  again,  as  if  he  would  call  her  spirit  from  be- 
yond the  grave,  he  cried  in  anguish,  fi  Oh,  my 
beloved  !  Oh,  Norah,  Norah  !  "' 

A  voice — her  voice — called  eagerly  from  above 
the  hollow  : 

"  Yes,  I'm  coming  !     What  is  it  ?  " 
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He  started  to  his  feet. 

And  there,  on  the  brink  of  the  grotto,  dark 
against  the  glory  of  the  sunset,  whose  warm  light 
shone  through  her  hair  like  an  aureole  round  the 
head  of  some  saint,  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
stood  the  radiant  girl  he  had  parted  from,  in  the 
moonlight,  so  many  years  before — not  an  hour 
older,  in  no  degree  less  beautiful  than  on  that 
happy  September  night  when  he  had  looked  his 
last  into  her  sweet  young  eyes. 

He  thought  he  saw  a  vision  !  His  worn  face 
lighted  up. 

"  Norah  !  "  he  gasped,  "  have  you  really  come 
back  for  me?  Oh,  Norah,  my  love,  my  Rose  of 
Joy,  my  life,  my  darling  !  I'm  ready  !  We'll 
go  together ! " 
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